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This Issue in Brief 





PEPPEPOOP III DISD OOS 


Expenditures and savings of city families in 1944 
In 1944, it took an income of $1,950 after payment of taxes for the typical city 
family of 2 or more persons to “‘break even.”’ Such families, averaging 3 per- 
sons in size, lived very modestly, spending barely 22 cents per meal per person, 
$30 per month for housing, fuel, light, and refrigeration. ‘To buy war bonds and 
ay on life insurance, they went into debt or drew on previous savings. A fourth 
of these families depended on more than one earner. For one person to provide 
an income of $1,950 after taxes, or a total of $2,070, steady work was required, 
40 hours a week for 50 weeks, at $1.03% per hour. Almost a fourth of all city 
families of two or more received net incomes below $1,950. Thus, although family 
incomes reached their highest level in history in 1944, this did not mean sizable 
incomes for all. Savings, including war bonds, averged 10 percent of income 
only for families receiving $3,000 or more after taxes. Page 1. 


Employment situation in foreign countries 

Four months after VJ-day, unemployment was lower than might have been 
anticipated in foreign countries. Germany, Italy, and Japan were notable excep- 
tions, owing to the disorganization resulting from defeat and the ravages of war. 
However, low unemployment does not imply that wartime employment levels 
were being maintained, as an indeterminate proportion of war workers withdrew 
from the labor market and some discharged veterans and civilians were not seeking 
work. Of those released from imprisonment or forced labor, some were tempo- 
rarily incapacitated for seeking work. Wartime manpower controls tended to be 
relaxed more rapidly in countries that did not suffer physical damage than in those 
that were bombed and invaded and those in which it was considered e xpedient, 
to delay the return of men in the armed forces to civilian life. The employment 
situation in five United Nations and two neutral countries is described on page 6. 


Labor unionism in American agriculture 

Hired farm workers in the United States have participated in hundreds of strikes 
during the past five or six decades. As the family farm has given way before 
large-scale farming and ‘ihe insecurity of the workers has increased, the conse- 
quent labor unrest has manifested itself in organized protest. The cases of 
unrest among these workers and possible remedies are discussed in the article 
on page 25. 


Labor-Management Conference on Industrial Relations 


The Labor-Management Conference which met, at the call of President Truman, 
in November 1945 reached unanimous agreement regarding collective agreements 
and the U. S. Conciliation Service. It also passed resolutions urging ‘‘tolerance 
and equality of economic opportunity” regardless of race, sex, religion, national 
origin, ete., and favoring the formation of an informal committee to continue the 
work of the conference. No unanimity could be attained on the subjects of col- 
lective bargaining in general, management’s right to manage, and representation 
and jurisdictional questions; on these, reports were submitted by the labor and 
management groups separately. Page 37. 


Results of ILO Conference of 1945 


The ILO Conference of 1945 adopted an amendment to its Constitution that 
(if ratified by the member nations) will permit affiliation with the United Nations 
Organization, suggested measures for the maintenance of a high level of employ- 
ment in countries in various stages of industrial development, and adopted reports 
setting forth recommended measures for the welfare of children and young 


workers. Page 44. 
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IV THIS ISSUE IN BRIEF 


Machinery for World Federation of Trade Unions 


The machinery for a new World Federation of Trade Unions was created jy 
Paris in September at a meeting at which delegates from 65 national labor organi. 
zations were present. The activities of the new body are to be carried out through 
a biennial congress of member organizations, a general council, an executive cor. 
mittee, and an executive bureau. This machinery and the actions and problems 
of the conference which created it are discussed on page 47. 


State workmen’s compensation legislation in 1945 

Action in the field of workmen’s compensation was taken by 37 of the 44 State 
legislatures which met in regular session in 1945. Second-injury funds were 
established in 13 States, 4 States enacted occupational-disease laws, 19 States 
increased the compensation benefits, and 2 States reorganized the agency admin- 
istering the workmen’s compensation law. Other States amended existing legis- 
lation on the above points. Page 61. 


Canadian conference on social insurance and taxes 


Representatives of the Dominion and Provincia] Governments in Canada held 
meetings in August to explore the possibilities of increased cooperation for achiev- 
ing full employment, high national income, and greater social security. The 
Dominion proposed that the Provinces should relinquish the rights to tax incomes, 
estates, and corporations and that the Dominion Government would, in return, 
take increased responsibility for social-security payments. In addition, minimum 
payment in annual subsidies to the Provinces would be not less than $12 per capita 
annually, based on population in 1941. Page 67. 


Wartime labor force of St. Paul propeller plant 


The wartime labor force at an aircraft-propeller “ect in St. Paul consisted in 
large part of prewar farmers, white-collar workers, housewives, businessmen, and 
professionals. Some of the workers had come to St. Paul from over 500 miles 
away. Most of them had held several jobs during the war, but few had been 
formally trained for the jobs they filled. Generally, their wartime occupational 
and industrial shifts had brought improved earnings, but as a result of increased 
living costs and deductions for taxes and war bonds, their spendable weekly earn- 
ings at the propeiler eon were equivalent, on the average, to less than $40 in 
terms of January 1941 purchasing power. After the war relatively few intended 
to remain in manufacturing industry, and a large proportion of the women workers 
expected to withdraw from the labor market. Page 93. 


Union wages and hours of motortruck drivers, 1945 


Wage rates of union motortruck drivers in 75 principal cities averaged $1.007 
hour on July 1, 1945—a 2.1-percent increase over July 1, 1944; drivers’ 
elpers averaged 84.6 cents—a 2.4-percent advance. For union truck drivers, 
the straight-time workweek averaged 45.9 hours, and for the helpers, 45.4 hours. 


Page 104. 
Union rates of city streetcar and bus operators, 1945 


In the year ending July 1, 1945, the wage rates of union streetcar and bus 
operators increased 1.1 percent to an average of 94.4 cents per hour. Bonus 
ans in some cities resulted in additional raises of from 2 to 7 cents per hour 


age 112. 
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CURRENT LABOR STATISTICS 


Current Statistics of Labor Interest in Selected Periods ' 


[Available in reprintf orm] 





























1945 1944 1939: 
Item Unit or base poe — 
period or 
N —” October ——- Ni ee year 
Employment and unemployment 
Civilian labor force (BC): Total. _...- Thousands...| 53,440 53, 110 52,900 | 252,210 | * 54, 230 
Se OE EE ES RRS Sas as ON isscas taut 280 34, 590 34, 250 | 234,060 | 340,950 
eS eS cepa alibheniiniae ats ae ae 18, 160 18, 520 18,650 | 218,150 | 413, 280 
bpd | RE LIT EEE EES He PAGERS 3S 51, 730 51, 560 51,250 | 251.530 | % 46,930 
ON Py eS ee ee eet a 34, 100 33, 660 33,320 | 233,710 | 335, 600 
RE RR TS gas Pl. bded 17, 630 17, 900 17,930 | 217,820 | 211,330 
Nonagricultural________--.-.--- St esas 43, 310 42,770 42,450 | 243,390 | 337,430 
ag Te See ee See 8, 420 8, 790 8, 800 28, 140 39, 500 
Unem ease 3) CPE S SES. GES Ue 1,710 1, 550 1, 650 680 3 7, 300 
Cc wie . ae jloyment in nonagricul- |____- RE cena 35, 207 35, 334 38, 347 30, 353 
establishments: Total.‘ 
Siang sndhclbin © aietlute ARS, ee RE a 12, 015 11, 974 12, 097 15, 607 10, 078 
OI iid aa clastitie da nbald =e 794 718 784 812 845 
Caen 9... 55s Aceh bab ae he cut Mte,.sheans 993 990 945 629 1, 753 
— tion and public utili- |____- AGERE ER 3, 828 3, 792 3, 834 3, 771 2, 912 
ties. 
vy) ee eee et 7, 560 7, 334 7, 138 7, 299 6, 618 
—— service, and miscellane- |____- * ae 4, 863 4, 698 4, 603 4 315 4, 160 
Federal, State, and local govern- |__-__- oe 5, 567 5, 701 5, 933 5, 914 3, 988 
ment, excluding Federal force- 
account construction. 
Po ee ee Se * | REP 10, 100 11, 500 12, 100 11, 900 362 
Production-worker employment: 6 
pT Ee ee een eee Ginciuan 10, 017 9, 957 10, 040 13, 350 8, 192 
Rinumipede-ons ee wee shone *  aped WS 327 262 325 340 371 
Class I steam railroads, including |---_- Be ae 1,406 1, 397 1,414 1, 408 98s 
salaried employees (ICC). 
Hired farm workers (BAE) ___----|----- eis: .2.. 2, 569 2, 494 2, 813 2, 522 7 2, 505 
Hours and earnings 
Average weekly hours: 
EE ee. eee 41.6 41.4 845.5 37.7 
Bituminous-coal mining_---------|----- do-_ 1) eae 33. 0 42.3 § 44.1 27.1 
pi AS: a — SE ee , 40.4 40.7 § 39.4 43.0 
Building construction (private) ---|- ~~ -- _ Seen”. 37.6 38.7 38. 2 39.7 32.4 
Average weekly earnings: 
a ORR ES Re. “a ee $41. 02 $40.88 | 8 $46.94 $23. 86 
Bituminous-coal mining_-._.....-|....----.------]..-------- $39. 98 $52.73 | ® $52. 34 $23. 88 
RR AR, Ct SRE YEE. Fes $29. 17 $28.95 | *® $26. 20 $21. 17 
Building construction (private) -_--_|.........--.---- $52. 54 $54. 05 $53. 11 $53. 54 $30. 24 
Average hourly earnings: 
oe, ok oy ch ncebelenpecsockscnaoapsdiniak $0. 985 $0. 987 | &$1.031 $0. 633 
Bituminous-coal mining. ---....---|------.--------j|---------- $1. 242 $1. 261 | ®$1.191 $0. 886 
se ek pam sen itesneciines $0. 792 $0.780 | * $0. 736 $0. 536 
Building construction (private) .-.|..........-.--- $1. 399 $1. 396 $1. 392 $1. 349 $0. 933 
yy yen ore te earn- 
r t employment BPE Eeaccckdbccnnepelsecctubebs foctimcctesfocucesenss 8 $0. 956 $0. 622 
Employment EE ES ees ee eee eee 8 $0. 908 $0. 640 
Quarialit’ Iaen —r te, da. $4. 39 8 $4. 08 8 $1. 57 
i, Me Ce Be aes Ewosacnwes yg Ee ; , 
without board (BAE). : 
Industrial injuries and labor turn-over 
Industrial injuries in manufacturing, |... .-.........-.|.......-.--|-.-------- 18. 3 918.2 15.4 
per million man-hours worked. 
Labor turn-over per 100 employees in 
Total capamations Ve Ey SOT ee 21 8.6 12.0 6.0 73.0 
it dibpdntie ponds bbuebihe +4peteudaeukne 4.6 5.6 6.7 4.6 70.8 
ERS WRG or a Bi) OES See SF coe 1.8 2.3 4.5 0.5 72.0 
, TERE EL gel Sy gee 8&5 8.6 7.4 6.1 74.1 
Strikes and lock-outs 
= lock-outs beginning in 
On ee et et Si Salen 335 455 550 345 218 
Number of workers involved__.__- Thousands- - - 405 560 455 201 Ys 
All strikes and lock-outs during month: 
Number of man-days idle_..._..._|__--- lat 6, 100 7, 800 3, 650 789 1, 484 
Man-days idle as percent of available |_-..-....--.--- 1. 06 1.27 0. 61 0.11 0. 28 


See footnotes at end of table. 











CURRENT LABOR STATISTICS 


Current Statistics of Labor Interest in Selected Periods '\—Continued 
1945 | 1944 





Unit or bare 


Item period 


| Novem- Septem- | Novem- 
ber ber 


ber | October | 


Prices 


Consumers’ price index (moderate in- | 1935-39=100 
come families in large cities: All 
items !°, 
Foods Sok o a6e 1935-39 = 100_- 
Clothing___-_- , _.| 1935-39=100_. 
Rent... cae 1935-39 = 100 
Fuel, electricity, and ice _..-| 1935-39=100 
Housefurnishings__- _..-.--| 1935-39=100 
Miscellaneous____- ...| 1935-39= 100 
Retail food price index (large cities): | 1935-39=100__| 
All foods. 
Cereals and bakery products 1935-39= 100- 
Meats we Se .| 1935-39= 100. . 
Dairy products 1935-39= 100__ 
Eggs ‘ 2 1935-29 = 100 
Fruits and vegetables _.| 1935-39= 100. 
Beverages aS ad ...--| 1935-39= 100. 
Fats and oils = 1935-39= 100__ 
Sugar and sweets é 1935-39= 100_. 
Wholesale price index: All commodi- | 1926=100__- 
ties 
All commodities other than farm | 1926=100 
products. 
All commodities other than farm | 1926=100 
products and foods. 
Farm products 1926=100_. 
Foods a SE __| 1926=100 


—— 
an 


at sm bed Oe! 
WCAanam' 


w Sat OwWYK OO 
o Caonaacwo- 


— 





National income and erpenditures 


National income payments (BF DC) Millions....._| $13,046 ‘ | $13,424 $13,253 | 7 $5,949 
Consumer expenditures for goods and do dad U $24, 499 |"! $15, 350 
services (BFDC). 


Production 
Industrial production index, umad-_| 1935-39=100_- 171 | 232 109 
justed (FR): Total. 


Manufactures . . 1935-39= 100__ 177 174 248 109 


140 106 


Minerals ! 1935-39= 100_- 134 121 
50,819 | 32,905 


Bituminous coal (BM) ba _..| Thousandsof| 50,720 38, 580 | 
short tons. | | 

Carloadings index, unadjusted (FR)_.| 1935-39=100__| 136 128 137 144 101 

Electric energy (F PC): Total ...| Millions of 21, 194 21, 469 20, 178 23,225 | (#2) 


kw.-hours. | 
17,008 | 18,947; 11, 433 


| 
Retail sales (BF DC) WoL, SR _.| $7,026 | : | $6,236 | 7 $3,670 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Utilities (production for public |....do....._|_ 17,369 | 17, 671 


: 
use). 
Industrial establishments.........|.....do........| 3,825 | 3, 798 | 3,710} 4,278| (1) 


Construction | 
Construction expenditures............| Millions __- $608 | $602 $556 | $374 | 17$575 
Value of urban building construction -_....do-. ; $260 | $267 | $192 $92 | (12) 


Started. 
New nonfarm family-dwelling units__. 31, 300 29, 800 21, 500 11,600 | 7 45, 100 
} 





' Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics unless otherwise indicated. Abbreviations used: BC (Bureau 0! 
the Census); ICC (Interstate Commerce Commission); BAE (Bureau of Agricultural Economics); BF DC 
(Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce); FR (Federal Reserve); BM (Bureau of Mines); FP‘ 
(Federal Power Commission). Most of the current figures are preliminary. 

2 Not comparable with September, October, and November 1 figures because of a change adopted b: 
the Bureau of the Census in July 1945 in sampling methods. (See Monthly Report on the Labor Fore: 
September 1945.) Estimates for months prior to July 1945 are being revised. 

3 10-month average—March to December 1940. (See footnote 2.) 

4 Excludes employees on public emergency work, these being included in unemployed civilian labor force 
Civilian employment in nonagricultural establishments differs from employment in civilian labor forc 
mainly because of such groups as self-employed and domestic and casual workers. ! 

5 Includes workers employed by constriction contractors and Federal force-account workers (nonmaint«- 
nance construction workers employed directly by the Federal Government). Other force-account non 
maintenance construction employment is included under manufacturing and the other groups. 

* Reports in manufacturing and mining now relate to “production workers” instead of ‘“‘wage earners 
but with no appreciable effect on the employment estimates. 

? November. 

8 October. 

* September. 

%” For the coverage of this index see p. 120. Formerly listed as “‘cost-of-living index.” 

uM Third quarter. ' 

12 Not available. 
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POCOPOOOE 


Expenditures and Savings of City Families in 1944' 


FAMILY incomes reached their highest level in history in 1944. 
The great demand for war production made jobs easy to find and it 
was common for several members of a family to work. In 1944 half 
the families and single persons in cities throughout the United States 
had net incomes, after payment of taxes, of less than $2,700 (compared 
with $1,900 in 1941) and half had net incomes of over $2,700. accord- 
ing to the findings of the Bureau’s survey of prices paid by consumers.” 
About 42 percent of these families and single persons had incomes 
above $3,000 after payment of taxes, whereas in 1941 only 20 percent 
had incomes in this range: Even in 1944, however, about a fifth of 
the city families and single persons had incomes below $1,500 after 
taxes, as compared with nearly two-fifths in the last prewar year. 

In 1941, an income of $1,475 was sufficient to cover current living 
expenditures for the average city family with three members. In 
1944, withfhigh wartime costs, it took $1,950 income after taxes for 
the typical city family of two or more persons to “break even.’ 
Such families, averaging 3 persons in size, lived very modestly, 
spending an average of barely 22 cents per meal per person and $30 
per month for housing, fuel, ight, and refrigeration. They paid $119 
during the year in income, poll, and personal-property taxes. 

With a total income of $2,070 in 1944—or $1,950 after taxes—a fam- 
ily was able to make small gifts and contributions during 1944, but 
nothing was left for buying war bonds or paying life-insurance 
premiums, which are considered savings. The average family with 
a net income of $1,950 did buy war bonds, however, and many paid 
on life insurance; to do so, debts were incurred or previous savings 
drawn upon to the amount of $168. 

The city families of two or more persons which had net incomes 
below $1,950—these constituted almost a fourth of the total—either 
went into debt, or if they were able to keep out of debt did so by 
drawing on savings. Some of these were elderly couples with savings 
which they could use for current living. Some were wives of service- 
men, accustomed to larger earnings, but forced to live on allotments 
during the war. Others were young families, just getting started, 
which will try to repay their debts out of their incomes of the next 


few years. 





! Prepared by Dorothy 8S. Brady, chief of the Bureau’s Cost of Living Division. 

? That survey was conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor among 
& cross section of all city consumers— families and single persons living as civilians. Some 1,700 consumers 
in 102 urban communities were interviewed in their homes by trained field agents. The communities 
covered represent all regions of the United States and cities in every size class from those with a population 
of 2,500 persons to the largest city in the country. See Bureau’s Bulletin No. 838 (Wartime Food Purchases) 
for statement on the sampling procedure used in the survey. 
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The three-fourths of the families which had incomes of $2,000 an; 
over after payment of taxes, typically managed to put aside some 
savings, largely in the form of war bonds. Savings (including bonds) 
amounted to as-‘much as 10 percent of income during 1944 only for 
those whose incomes after taxes exceeded $3,000. The $2,000 
$2,500 group, for instance, had average net savings of about $129 
Even if net savings of these amounts were made in each of the previous 
3 or 4 years, the total still would not be large enough to tide most of 
these families through extended periods of unemployment. Families 
with lower income accumulated no reserves. War bonds were bought 
by most families—even by those with incomes below the ‘“‘break- 
even”’ point, which went into debt to buy them. Thereports on bond 
purchases in 1944, however, suggest that the total bond holdings at 
income levels below $3,000 do not constitute much of a backlog to be 
used for purchases of goods coming back on the civilian markets. 


TaBLe 1.—Average Money Income, Expenditures, and Savings of Families and Single 
Persons in Cities, by Income Class, 1944 


[Preliminary. subject to slight revision] 





Annual money income after personal taxes 





$1,000 | $1,500 | $2,000 | $2,500 | $3,000 $5,000 
to to to to to and 
$1,500 | $2,000 | $2,500 | $3,000 J over 





Percent of families in each 
cl 11.9 


$7, 634 


taxes 
Eenendibnes for current con- 


1, 946 4, 324 
747 908 1, 383 
ing 268 836 
Housing,? _ light and 
House eld opetetion. - 
Furnishings and equip- 
ment. 2 MR See Ho. 
Automobile... _- ‘ 
Other transportation__ 
edical 


379 635 
89 306 


52 159 
61 171 
53 114 
95 : 
46 
52 
40 
21 
s 
35 
198 
92 
- 213 
117 163 


50 64 108 
—170 —14 107 


2. 55 2.77 . 3. 61 
1.16 1.22 : 1. 56 | 1.96 


oe 
~J 
oo 





Gifts and contributions. . 
Net savings or deficit __ 
War bo 


Life and yl insur- 
ance premiums -- 
Other 


Average number of persons *_ - 
Average numer of earners 7__. 
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1 Personal taxes Gpeeme, poll, and personal property) have been deducted from income. Total money 
pg ab am heh obtained by combining the amounts shown on line 2 with those for personal taxes. 
frm personal taxes. large gifts are not considered current income; inheritances and gift taxes are exclude: 
m 


udes capeniinane for alcoholic beverages. 
: a rents for tenant-occu eludes p dwellings and for lodging away from home, and current operation 
“a pene payments on mortgages on owned homes. 


the di aivamee between income and expenditures plus net war bo urchases 
‘tvalable see Included as savings are amounts deducted for social carl , retire- 
a le separately. 


uivalent persons, Do 52 weeks of family membership considered equivale:' 


tol ; 26 onan t to 0.5 person, 
1 A tamil member that worked for pay (as wage or salary worker or on his own account) at any time 
during the year was considered an earner. 
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114 
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EXPENDITURES AND SAVINGS OF CITY FAMILIES 3 


Family Earners 


One reason for the high family incomes in 1944 was that several 
members of the family were working. There were two or more 
earners in 28 percent of the families with incomes of $2,500—-$3,000, 
in half of those with incomes of $3,000—$4,000, and in two-thirds of 
those with incomes of $4,000 or more for the year. For the $4,000 
and over group this meant an average of two workers per family. 

For one person to earn $1,950 after taxes, or a total of $2,070, it 
would require steady work, 40 hours a week for 50 weeks, at $1.03% 

er hour. This income typically allowed no net savings in 1944 for 
a family of three. At present (late in 1945) living costs are somewhat 


above the 1944 average. 
Average Family Expenditures 


High wartime prices and costs meant a fairly simple pattern of 
living, without extravagances, for most families even with high war- 
time incomes. For typical families of two or more persons (averaging 
three persons) who just about broke even at $1,950 after taxes, $73 
was given to churches, charities, and individuals, leaving $1,877 for 
family living. Food amounted to $733 in the year—not more than 
22 cents a meal per person. Housing, fuel, light and refrigeration 
cost $359, about $30 a month, and house operation and house- 
furnishi together cost another $140. Clothing expenditures 
amounted to $250 during the year. Medical care took $105. 

Many families earning above $2,500 in 1944 were migrants to war 
centers, whose housing costs were higher than the housing outlays of 
permanent residents. The group with net incomes between $2,500 
and $3,000 paid $430 on the average during 1944 for their wartime 
homes. Food cost them $913 (about 27 cents per meal per person), 
and clothing $364, or $116 per person, for the year. Transportation 
required $156. 

As family incomes rose, food expenditures rose, partly because of 
eating more meals away from home and partly because of being able 
to choose more expensive foods for the family table and to serve a 
greater quantity. The families with net incomes of $1,950 spent 
almost 38 percent of that income on food. Food took, on the average, 
about half of the income of the 10 percent that had $500 to $1,500 
income after taxes in 1944. The more fortunate families, with $4,000 
to $5,000 after taxes, used only 26 percent of that income to pay their 
food bills, despite the relatively large number of meals eaten away 
from home by working members of the family. 

Outlays for food absorbed a consistently larger share of income in 
1944 than in 1941, particularly at the lower income levels, even 
though the average size of family in 1944 was smaller than in 1941. 
This reflected in large part the 29-percent rise in retail food prices in 
cities between these two years. Purchases of clothing, which showed 
a 31-percent price rise from 1941 to 1944, likewise took a somewhat 
— share of. income at each level in 1944. Housing costs (including 
fuel, light, and refrigeration), on the other hand, remained the same 
or slightly lower in relation to income, except for families that had 
incomes below $1,000 or that migrated to war centers. Although 
families migrating to war production centers typically paid higher 
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rents than before the war, the effective rent-control program kept 
housing costs the same for many families that did not move and 
therefore any rise in income for this group meant a smaller proportion 
spent on housing. 


TABLE 2.—Average Money Income, Expenditures, and Savings of Families of Two or 
More Persons, in Cities, by Income Class, 1944 


[Preliminary, subject to slight revision] 





Annual money income after personal taxes 
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Other transportation. __- 
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Other. Tnacene 
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Average number of earners 7__. 
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For footnotes, see table 1 (p. 2). 


The wartime disappearance of new automobiles and durable house- 
hold equipment was reflected in the much smaller share of income 
devoted to these goods in 1944 than in 1941. On the other hand, 
expenses for medical care took a larger portion of the total, particu- 
larly among low-income families, probably because of higher medica! 
costs and greater need for care as a result of longer hours of work. 

In total, expenditures for current consumption represented 4 
smaller share of income in 1944 than in 1941 among families in the 
income groups above $2,000 after taxes. City families with incomes 
below $2,000, however, needed a much larger proportion for essentia! 
goods and services in 1944 than in 1941. 


Single Persons’ Spending and Saving 


Single individuals living independently and having an income 
of $1,150 after taxes were able, on the average, to cover current ex- 
penditures in 1944, but they made no net reat Approximately 
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EXPENDITURES AND SAVINGS OF CITY FAMILIES 5 


that amount and accumulated deficits during the year. Single per- 
sons with net incomes above $1,500 in 1944 managed as a group to 
save at least 10 percent of their incomes. : 

Those with incomes between $1,000 and $1,500, after payment of 
personal taxes, spent $423 for food, $264 for housing, $148 for cloth- 
ing. Support of relatives, gifts to friends, and contributions to church 
and charity absorbed $60. Bond purchases averaged $61 and in- 
surance premiums $48, as against net debts or withdrawals from past 
savings of $95, leaving average net savings of $14. 


TaBLe 3.—Average Money Income, Ex, itures, and Savings of Single Persons in 
Cities, by Income Class, 1944 


[Preliminary, subject to slight revision] 





Annual money income after personal taxes 





$500 | $1,000 | $1,500 $3,000 
to to to to 
$1,000 | $1,500 $4,000 








Percent of single persons in each class ' 16.6 ; ‘ 3.5 


Money income after personal taxes ! § $1, 245 ‘ $3, 511 
Expenditures for current consumption 1,171 2, 104 
Food 2 23 750 


Housing,’ fuel, light and refrigeration 
Household operation 

Furnishings and equipment 
Automobile 

Other transportation 

Medical 


Other 
Personal taxes ! 
Gifts and contributions 
Net savings or deficit 
War bonds ‘ 
Life and annuity insurance premiums 
Other § 
Percent of single persons with earnings’ 


























* Less than 50 cents. 
For other footnotes, see table 1 (p. 2). 








Employment Situation in Foreign Countries’ 


FOUR months after VJ-day, unemployment was lower than might have 
been anticipated in the United Nations and neutral countries where 
industrial production was maintained at a high level through the 
war, and in some liberated areas, such as Belgium, France, and 
Norway. However, low unemployment in these countries does not 
necessarily mean continuance of the high level of employment main. 
tained up to the defeat of the Axis powers. An indeterminate propor. 
tion of war workers—students, housewives, and retired persons— 
withdrew from the labor market; some of the released veterans and 
civilians were not yet actively seeking work; others released from 
imprisonment or forced labor were temporarily incapacitated for 
seeking employment. In Denmark, unemployment was partially 
avoided by work sharing. In Germany, Italy, and Japan, the dis- 
organization resulting from defeat and the ravages of war has caused 
heavy unemployment. 

Wartime manpower controls tend to be relaxed as labor scarcity 
lessens and unemployment reappears, but in certain fields labor short- 
ages continue. Nations in which the physical damage from warfare 
was either small or nonexistent have been able to abandon controls 
more rapidly than those that were bombed and fought over and in 
those which it has been considered expedient to delay the return of 
men in the armed forces to civilian life. 

Reports from Great Britain, Australia, Canada, New Zealand, the 
Soviet Union, Sweden, and Switzerland show that employment on 
reconstruction and reconversion projects and in the production of 
consumer goods and, in some of these countries, retention of men in 
the armed forces have kept the number of unemployed to a small pro- 
portion of those who are able and willing to work, and far below pre- 
war levels. However, statistics on the subject thus far received in the 
United States show some increases in unemployment recently. Al! 
these countries have recognized the responsibility of the government 
for preventing unemployment and have developed plans of quite 
different types for achieving that end. 

National and local plans for resumption of economic activity have 
been made in Italy, but unemployment has recently been estimated 
at 1 to 2 million and proposals for controlled and protected emigra- 
tion were being discussed. The situation in the Balkans and eastern 
Europe is obscure, but it appears that there are large numbers of 
unemployed. In France and Belgium, however, in spite of the prob- 
lem involved in rehabilitating great numbers of displaced persons, 





! Prepared under the direction of Faith M. Williams by Margaret H. Schoenfeld and other members 0! 
the BLS Staff on Foreign Labor Conditions. Subsequent numbers of the Review wil! include detaile: 
reports on the employment situation in the liberated and enemy countries and in Latin America. 
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EMPLOYMENT SITUATION IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES ( 


deportees, and prisoners of war, recorded unemployment had been 
reduced to a minimum by the autumn of 1945, and there was reported 
to be need of immigrant labor (for coal mining, building construction, 
etc.). No record is available of the numbers who were temporarily out 
of the labor market because of the enfeebled condition in which they 
returned to France, because of receipt of cash benefits or for other 
reasons. In both the Netherlands and Finland, proposed Government 
measures for increasing the number of applicants for jobs indicate a 
lack of work incentives. A common Nordic labor market was pro- 
posed by the Social Ministers of Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway, 
and Sweden at a conference held in September 1945. 

In western Germany, industry is practically at a standstill. In the 
United States Zone, factories were operating at about 7 percent of 
available capacity in October. The number of men and women 
seeking “ea at employment offices was relatively small for a 
variety of reasons, among them the diversion of urban labor to farms, 
and the weakening of incentives because of disorganization and 
extreme shortages of anything that wages could buy. Some workers 
have been busy at repair of dwellings or raising food in¢gardens. The 
available labor surpluses, consisting mainly of von 
workers, the old, and the physically handicapped, could not satisfy 
the demands for skilled or heavy manual labor which were acute in 
coal mining, building, and transportation. Some prisoners of war have 
been released to meet these demands. Responsibility for organizing 
unemployment relief projects rests, not with Military Government, 
but with the German civilian authorities which are at present func- 
tioning Only on a local and provincial level. 

In Japan, it was estimated in November that there were 4,000,000 
unemployed. It is difficult to estimate accurately the existing amount 
of unemployment or the size of the labor force of Japan, because the 
repatriation of military and civilian Japanese from .Korea, Man- 
churia, and other parts of the Far East is still in process. The Supreme 
Allied Commander has given the Japanese Government the responsi- 
bility for working out measures for the relief of unemployment and 
the development of employment in peaceful civilian industries within 
the general framework of the economic disarmament program. 

In Latin America, reports indicate that current demands for food, 
petroleum products, and minerals have thus far combined to maintain 
employment at approximately wartime levels, but difficulties in 
obtaining needed machinery and machine tools have prevented the 
development of employment in certain new industries which are 
planned for the immediate postwar period. 


Trend of Employment 


National and international postwar policy is being directed toward 
achieving a high and stable level of employment, commonly called 
“full employment.” If this goal is to be realized, the knowledge of the 
location, occupation, and size of the labor force, that was a wartime. 
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necessity, must be continued into the peace to provide exact know]- 
edge on which to determine manpower budgets. 
xcept for a few countries that have thus far issued detailed statis- 

tics of the distribution of their labor forces in wartime, the measure- 
ment of manpower utilization must be based on statistical series 
maintained before 1939 which show trend but not total volume of 
employment. 

Data on employment and unemployment in nine countries for the 
period 1935-45 are shown in table 1 as far as they are available.’ 

The coverage of the unemployment statistics varies considerably. 
The membership of the trade-unions supplying unemployment statis- 
tics was as follows: 


Members 
unemployed 

Auateaiiea (1060)... ..«s.---.---- . 470, 000 
Canada (1940-44)______ “Gs 450, 000 
Denmark (1945)___...___.__--_-- 567, 000 
Sweden (1045)... ........-.....-- 786, 000 


For Gréat Britain, New Zealand, and Norway, the unemployment 
statisticg@ré, related to comprehensive unemployment-insurance 
systems. ‘The series for Great Britain and Norway as given here do 
not cover agriculture, forestry, fishing, and domestic service. The 
Swiss figures are based on a Cantonal unemployment system which is 
compulsory for most factory workers and voluntary for others. The 
Irish unemployment-insurance system is comprehensive, but because 
of peculiarities in the operation of the law, only the series for urban 
unemployment is comparable from month to month. 

The statistics indicate a gradual decrease in unemployment from 
1935 to about the spring and summer of 1938, when there was a slight 
increase in unemployment. The timing of this increase varied some- 
what from country to country, but in general lasted until the following 
year. After allowances for seasonal fluctuations, it is seen that from 
the middle of 1939 a steady and marked decline in unemployment 
took place which continued through the first months of 1945. Be- 
tween VE-day and VJ-day, Denmark, Great Britain, Norway, and 
Switzerland experienced some increase in unemployment. This trend 
continued after VJ-day in Great Britain and Canada, but no marked 
unemployment has as yet been reported from these nine countries. 

The employment series, in the three countries for which they are 
available, indicate that the peak in employment was reached rather 
early in the war—September 1941 in Norway, December 1943 in 
Canada, and March 1943 in Australia. The apparent early peak 
in Norway and later drop may be due to the fact that many people 
tended to shun the employment offices in order to avoid compulsory 
labor instituted by the Germans. 





? Noncontinuous series or those without recent data are available for a much larger number of countries, 
such as Belgium, France, Germany, and Japan, but have not been reprinted here. These series are treated 
in the sections dealing specifically with the particular countries. 
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know]- TaBLE 1.—Statistics of Employment and. Unemployment in Nine Foreign Countries, 
1935-45 
Statis. = 
orm rc Australia Canada Denmark Great Britain 
e- 
im ani 
e of salary | Trade-union- __ | Trade-union | Unemployed _regis- 
earners| ists unem- yw mer Per Unee pee? Sood at employ- 
Period in fac- loyed ustrial' | cent of | ment fund, ment offices i 
or the tory P trade- | unemployed 
em- union- 
ploy- _ " 
rably. index Ind ployed Wholl 
a ndex : . ex ee . olly 
statis- 1928-29] Num a (1926=| Number — je Total | unem- 
= 100) 100) ployed 
1935: Mareh......|_..____- 80,548 | 18.6] 96.4 138 | 16.7 | 84,342 | 22.3 | 2,153,870 | 1,746, 277 
CS gases 77,177 | 17.8| 97.6| 915,746 | 15.4 | 48,855 | 12.6 | 2,000,110 | 1, 555, 184 
September - 107 | 69,575 | 15.9 | 102.7 | 964,977 | 13.0] 57,923 | 14.9] 1,958,610 | 1, 576, 425 
December. 111 | 59,992 | 13.7 | 104.6 | 985,481} 14.6 |124,612 | 31.7 | 1,868, 565 | 1, 585, 990 
1936: March... _- 113 | 59,621 / 134] 98.9] 933.221) 145] ..._.. 26.2 | 1,881,531 | 1, 560, 574 
June_...._. 111 | 57,001 | 12.8 | 102.0] 963,401 | 13.9] 46138 | 11.3 | 1, 702, 676 | 1, 326,057 
September - 113 | 52,482 | 12.0 | 107.1 |1,015,639 | 10.9 | 53,181 | 12.9 | 1, 624,339 | 1, 322,934 
December. 115 | 46,863 | 10.7 | 110.1 1,044,411 | 14.3 |127, 478 | 30.3 | 1,628,719 | 1, 365, 035 
ment 1937: March_____- 119 | 44,004 | 9.9°| 102.8] 976,535 | 12.9 |122,687 | 28.6 | 1, 601,201 | 1,359, 556 
rance June______. 120 | 43,584 | 9.7 | 114.3 |1,088,652| 10.4] 60,199 | 13.9 | 1,356,598 | 1, 088, 866 
d September - 123 | 42,145 | 9.3 | 123.2 |1, 174, 296 7.7 | 72,387 | 16.5 | 1,339, 204 | 1, 090. 967 
re do December. 127 | 37,558 | 82 | 121.6 /|1,159,759 | 13.0 |153, 384 | 34.6 | 1,665,407 | 1, 283, 604 
The 1938: Marech.____- 128 | 36,751 | 80 | 107.8 |1,029,001 | 12.8 | 99,658 | 21.9 | 1,748,981 | 1, 350, 121 
, : June......- 125 | 39,464; 8.6 | 111.9 /|1,072, 123 13.5 | 75,679 | 16.6 | 1, 802,912 | 1, 268 566 
ich is September - 124 | 42.672 | 9:2 | 115.1 |1,104,865| 10.4 | 77,373 | 16.7 | 1,798,618 | 1, 324, 151 
The December 124 | 41,667 | 8.9 | 114.0 |1,097,953 | 16.2 147,152 | 31.4 | 1,831,372 | 1, 474,019 
-ause 1939: March_____- 128 | 45,545 | 9.6 | 106.5 |1,031,679 | 15.7 |108,316 | 22.8 | 1, 726,929 | 1, 429, 085 
June... ___. 125 | 45,183 | 9.5 | 113.1 [1,100,098 11.6 | 53,341 | 11.1 | 1,349,579 | 1,098, 793 
rban September 127 | 48,888 | 10.2 | 119.6 |1, 166, 242 9.1 | 60,805 | 12.5 | 1, 330,928 |21, 103, 829 
December 133 | 44,253 | 9.3 | 122.7 |1,198,541 | 11.4 159,259 | 32.2 | 1, 361, 525 |21, 218, 460 
i940: March_____- 134 | 38,307 | 7.9] 113.5 |1,109,526| 10.8 |152,495 | 30.6 | 1,121,213 | | 965, 667 
from June._____. 133 | 49,775 | 10.5 | 120.9 |1, 184, 283 7.6 | 84,636 | 16.9 | 766,835 | 648,314 
. September - 140 | 36,892 | 7.4 | 131.6 |1, 290, 530 4.4 | 89,936 | 17.8 | 2 829,846 | 3613, 671 
light , 146 | 31,491 | 6.2 | 139.1 |1, 364, 601 7.4 |179,410 | 35.6 | 705,279 | 541,900 
yme- 1941: March _____ 151 | 27,289 | 5.3 | 135.3 |1,344,138| 6.6 |140,014| 26.8| 457,918 | 364, 308 
ving June______- 154 | 18,595 | 3.6 | 152.9 |1, 527, 920 4.1 |420,251 | 3.8] 301,939 | 243, 656 
September - 158 | 17,541 | 3.2 | 162.7 |1, 627, 645 27 | 35.081} 66] 230,621 | 196,594 
rom December..| 163 | 16,628 | 2.9 | 168.8 |1, 688, 298 5.2 | 70,375 | 13.1 | 188,354 | 165,224 
nent 1942: March ____- 165 | 10,767 | 1.8 | 165.1 |1,651,757| 4.5 | 95,737 | 17.8 { oes yen | Oia oes 
Be- June... .__. 166 | 10,296 | 1.7 | 171.7 /1, 718, 329 25 | 17,402 | 3.2] 7106,170| 7 99,240 
September. 168 | 9,603 1.6] 179.3 |1, 795,411 .8 | 24,349] 46 104, 108 98, 662 
and , 171 | 8350 | 1.3 | 186.5 |1, 867, 597 1.2 | 47,341| 88 86, 824 81, 943 
end 1943: March._____ 173 | 8.021 | 1.2 | 181.5 /1, 818, 942 1.3 | 36,093 | 66] *80,091| %76,769 
‘ked June ___...- 173 | 7,423 | 1.1 | 181.2 |1, 818, 240 .6| 13,771 | 25] *73,258| %71,129 
Septergber- 173 | 7,356] 1.1] 186.2 |1,870, 836 .3 | 24,204] 4.4] £73,936 | #72, 253 
; mber_. 173 | 7,381 | 1.1 | 190.6 |1, 916, 688 -8 | 59,998 | 10.8] #79,037| 76,674 
are 1944: March._..-| 173 | 6,987 | 1.0 | 181.7 [1,831,310 8 flagthe 5.3 74, 690 73, 092 
June......| 170] 9,433] 1.4 | 180.5 |1, 821, 490 .3 | 10,532) 1.9 63, 197 61, 905 
ther September.| °169| 7,947 | 1.2 | 185.5 /1, 882,790 nn 3.4 81, 070 79, 235 
in mber..| 167 | 7,925 | 1.2 | 185.7 |1, 887, 752 \, nae of | PER “See 
eak 1945: January....| 167 |________|_____- 190. 4 |1, 834, 450 |_____...|___-.___ 10.3 98, 720 95. 273 
February _- |S es 178.9 {1,820,842} | | Bowed 2 eee 
yple March.___- 167 | 7,616 | 1.1 | 178.2 /1,813, 991 i} tire Ne TT) Sa 
: April a er er 176.9 |1, 803,015 |__......|---.___- 9.1 90, 479 88, 969 
ory «eee oe PRL T PL 175. 5 |1, 789,970 |________ Le Es ees ee 
June___._.. 166 | 7,795 | 1.1 | 175.3 |1, 790,072 *:. 7 3 | | Reeeereto epee 
July_....... 4 Benat | te: 175. 4 |1, 792,125 |__.____- 33.591} 5.9] 113,468] 111,825 
RE SS SES I 175.0 |1, 787, 952 |__.....- I 
September.| 161 | 7,769 1.2 | 172.8 |1,764,621 |______ ES ES 8 Ce, RGR 
ries, iL; BMY. PMO Fike 168.7 |1, 724,549 |.______- 38,643 | 6.8 | 245,810 |... 
ated SS SSR VPS Se POO RE A Os Eee 
Fm ar my sagen vote pT ing, =, maining, construction and maintenance, services, and trade. 
3 Great Britain, after July 1940, excluded from “wholly unemployed”’ men at Government training centers. 
‘ Danish figures for June 1941 and thereafter exclude unemployables and those unemployed less than 7 days. 
ae vn a 
uding unem 


| British figures for t 
Jul 


ty and all following months exclude unemployables. 


with 1943 British unem eet figures have been published quarterly, for January, April, 


and October; in this table the B 


or this and all following months the Australian employment index is provisional. 
” Provisional 





figure for April has been used for March, July for June, etc. 
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Taste 1.—Statistics of Employment and Unemployment in Nine Foreign Countries, 
































1935-45—Continued 
Norway: Insured we — Switzerland: Insured 
Ireland: New persons— loved persons— 
Unem- | Zealand: an at tied 
ployed <7 = 
Period | ploy Wholly Partially 
at urban | insured . unemployed | unemployed 
employ- | in re- _ a Wholly Per- 
ment ceipt of ploy eq | Unem- Number cent ~ 
offices | benefits ployed Num- | Per- | Num- | Per- 
ber | cent ber | cent 
1935: March __-__- 45, 160 ; me oo Bee it 41, 631 90, 754 | 18.8 | 72,981 | 13.4 | 36, 495 6.7 
EE 42, 590 biel -.| 20, 757 59,572 | 12.3 | 45,445 8.3 | 29. 865 5.4 
September. . |! aaa ..-.. BSS 60, 810 | 12.2 | 51,045 9.2 | 30. 861 5 
December. See boikd.c-.-] 4) __| 40,950 | 114,176 | 22.5 | 94,940 | 17.0 | 37,217 6.7 
1936: March ____- 43, 630 ae el 39,999 | 86,888 | 17.0 | 85,082 | 15.6 | 37.208 6.7 
June_.....- 37, 500 | dnd | 26.139 | 51,670 | 10.1 | 55,826 | 10.1 | 29, 143 3 
September_| 35, 500 | j...--.| 28,122 | 49,514 | 9.5 | 60,629 | 11.0 | 28,336 1 
December. 35, 120 36,260 | 99,776 | 18.5 | 78,864 | 14.3 | 18,17 3.3 
1937: March.__.. 37, 180 | 32,951 | 83,024 | 14.9 | 66,985 | 127] 14,488) 27 
June...:.. 36, 050 | 22,028 | 49,109 | 86) 34,082; 6.4] 10,217 1.9 
September - YS Base Be sre 25, 431 43,474 | 7.5 | 36,404) 68) 11,194 2.1 
mber..| 39,600 |._.___-- 33, 906 | 109,621 | 18.5 | 71,613 | 13.4 | 18.877) 3.5 
1938: March._.__- Sie |.u..-.--- | ctinore di | 34,104 | 84,474 | 13.7 | 52,007 | 9.6 | 25.074) 4.7 
June. ._._.. 38, 890 22,938 | 57,285 | 9.3 | 34,005; 6.3 | 25,580 4.7 
September .| 38, 780 |. | 26,105 | 51,557 | 82| 34,264) 6.3 | 23,502) 4.3 
December. GeGee i-sis-u.--4 | 34, 873 | 122,357 | 19.1 | 74,689 | 13.7 | 26,178 4.8 
1929: March.__.___ tL, Foner 3 33, 194 85, 994 | 11.7 | 56,518 | 10.4 | 21,069 3.9 
June....._- 41, 020 7, 0386 |. | 20,802 | 44,214 5.6 | 23, 947 4.4 | 14,717 2.7 
September - 44, 080 CO 7) ess | 22672) 49,569 | 6.3 | 22,912; 4.2] 15,222 2.8 
December _. 46. 750 5, 042 |. _.| 29,358 | 115.163 | 15.2 | 33,586 | 62 | 12,425 2.3 
1940: March_____. 49, 570 4, 053 |- _.| 29,100 | 114,000 | 15.8 | 17, 839 3.3 | 9,603 1.8 
June... 42. 310 GO B.4-~ 2-2 dns | 37, 200 8.7 8. 607 1.6 | 10, 534 2.0 
September 42, 760 4, 286 |. ee 71,000 | 9.8) 11, 454 2.2 | 14,066 2.7 
mber 41, 890 2, 405 511, 544 |"! 21,800 | 116,000 | 16.1 | 28, 095 5.3 | 12, 864 2.4 
1941: March____- 46, 810 1, 815 511, 371 |" 42,514 | 114,000 | 15.1 | 10, 604 20) 8,345 1.¢ 
June. ...... 41, 370 2, 391 573, 809 8, 446 70,000 | 9.3 6, 474 1,2 7, 862 15 
September - 41, 490 2, 094 576, 582 5, 650 55, 000 7.3 6, 002 11 8, 183 1.6 
December _. 40. 310 1, 234 546, 610 10, 374 97,000 | 13.0 | 18,806 | 3.6 | 14,877 2.8 
1942: March. ___. 44, 020 841 536, 416 13,879 | 84,000 | 11.0 | 12, 163 2.3 | 12,592 2.4 
June____- 41, 090 848 | 558, 930 1,424 | 37,000; 49) 4,863 -9| 8,227 1.6 
September 41, 490 803 561, 411 R&S 33,000 | 4.3 5, 126 10) 8374 1.6 
December 41, 180 549 | 534, 1, 054 79,000 | 10.3 | 15,208 | 2.9) 14, 606 2.8 
1943: March_____- 38, 400 373 549, 098 630 | 49,000; 6.4 7, 200 1.4 7, 943 15 
Jume....... 35, 720 390 547, 935 198 | 34,000 4.4 4, 837 LO 7, 376 1.5 
September . af 090 445 | 540, 289 240 | 27,000; 3.5) 3,932 -8] 7,017 lL. 4 
December 35, 860 322 527, 539 321 74, 000 9.6 | 14, 527 2.8 | 11,316 2.2 
1944; March___._. 33, 890 266 | 531.799 308 57, 000 7.2 | 11, 624 2.2 | 11,017 2. 1 
June... ..: 33, 830 288 | 533, 308 86} 25.000; 3.2) 3,365 -6| 6,973 1.3 
September 32, 790 398 521, 811 183 | 23,000) 2.9 (#2) % (72) 15 
December 37, 330 368 | 3 494, 732 3600 | 58,000 | 7.2 | 18,703; 3.6 | 0,789 2.0 
1945: January. _. 34, 280 315 |14 480,855 | 41,172 |_..------ 9 See. 5.3 pain 1.8 
February - - 34, 040 222 | 481,344 | 41, 257 |.._-..--- + |} Sore Fe eee 1.7 
March. .... 32, 000 REET PLIES (OE 5.9% 7,155 13] 8321 1.6 
Seisgtae 31, 300 Ret i Be 4.5 4, 515 .8 6, 454 1.2 
- ae 31, 320 186 | 451,575 |....-___- 31,000 | 3.8) 3,387 -6| 4,742 9 
June_......| 30,510 242 | 436,335, 14,420/ 28,000) 3.5) 3,389 -6| 4,364 8 
} 30, 650 254 | 438,000; 10,362; 25,000, 32) 3,175 -6| 3,807 7 
August__... 30, 280 270 | 442,763 | 10,278 | 24,042 3.1 3, 886 -7| 3,75 7 
Septem ber 29, 847 10207 | 437,026} 11,466 |" 23, 546 BO 4.3 dae e 5 eRe 
Octo adaiay 31, 075 Se dean vandal 14, 480 |........- |--22--]-------- = 5 wie weet 


























i Noe a ee 1935 through 1940 are for registered loyed; figures 1 and th 
orw or are for unemployed; for 1941 an ereafter 
are as indicated in column heading above. - 


2 No data. 
3 Estimates based on September 1944 data; communications with northern Norway were severed in that 


month. 
14 Excluding northern Norway. 
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Part 1.—United Nations and Neutral Industrial Countries 
Not Devastated by War 


Foreign countries with a high level of industrial production through- 
out World War II, which were able to proceed immediately to recon- 
version when war ceased in 1945, include five United Nations (Great 
Britain, Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and the Soviet Union) and 
two western neutrals (Sweden and Switzerland). Although the em- 
ployment outlook differed greatly among these nations in 1939, as the 
war progressed, manpower resources were strained in all seven in the 
maintenance of relatively large numbers of meu under arms and in 
the production of war or other goods in quantity. Great Britain and 
the Soviet Union were the only belligerents in this group that were in 
the original theater of war and seriously damaged by enemy attack. 
Britain also had a fairly small population and the authorities realized 
early that the combination of staffing the military forces and furnishing 
manpower for industry would be a serious problem. During the 
early stages of the war, Australia’s effort was concentrated on indus- 
trial development to build up productive resources, a relatively small 
proportion of total manpower being diverted to the armed forces. 
Canada’s immediate eh was to absorb some 400,000 unemployed 
and to supply food and munitions to other allied nations. Before the 
attack on Pearl Harbor, New Zealand was able to send 86,000 men 
overseas, without reducing industrial output, and actually raised 
production in nonluxury lines by absorbing the few unemployed, in- 
creasing individual effort, and other means. The Soviet Union had 
achieved full employment and was developing its industry farther 
from the European borders and nearer its sources of supply. The 
two neutrals, Sweden and Switzerland, had practically full employ- 
ment when hostilities commenced, but prepared for the possibility of 
unemployment. 


Introduction of Labor Controls 


The timing in the progressive tightening of labor controls naturally 
corresponds roughly with the periods when dangers of war became 
acute in the different areas. All of these countries except the Soviet 
Union gave their Governments general powers over labor in 1939; in 
1940, the fall of France and the Low Countries led to a broadening of 
compulsory powers over labor. In British countries this action was 
authori under amendments, in May and June, to the emergency 
legislation of 1939; these authorized the Governments to require 
citizens to place themselves, their services, and their property at the 
disposal of the respective nations when this appeared necessary for 
the public safety and national defense. Sweden did not change her 
general control legislation in 1940 but was obliged to take other steps 
to facilitate the best use of labor, owing to the adverse effect on her 
foreign trade resulting from the blockade. In Switzerland, the com- 
pulsion on labor to perform urgent!v needed work, covering males 16 to 
65 years of age and females 16 to 60 years of age, with exceptions, was 
increased by order of May 17, 1940, making the compulsory powers. 
more specific. In the Soviet Union the Presidium ot the Supreme 
Soviet used its decree-making constitutional powers whenever the 
occasion called for defense measures. 


677234—46—_2 
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REGISTRATION OF, WORKERS 


To exercise the powers thus granted (later extended under the 
different national orders and regulations), a knowledge of the available 
labor force was required. This was obtained by means of national 
registrations. Great Britain began in 1939 by registering males 
between the ages of 18 and 41 years for military service, and gradually 
covered the work force of both sexes in registrations under different 
regulations. Australia carried out a registration early in 1942 cover- 
ing individuals over 16 years of age (later reduced to 14 years) and 
attributed the success of the registration program to (1) the fact 
that the returns were to be the basis for the issuance of identity cards 
and for civilian rationing, (2) the desire to cooperate, in view of 
the possibility of invasion, and (3) the growing consciousness of the 
need for information. The Canadian registration in 1940 covered 
every person 16 years of age and over. Registration in New Zealand 
was carried out by age classes as in Britain. By law of December 30, 
1939, the Government of Sweden was empowered to register persons 
for compulsory labor service, but this power was utilized only under 
statute of November 1942 to mobilize male subjects born in 1923 for 
work in the forests and peat bogs. A decree of September 1942, 
effective on November 1, 1942, required labor-recruiting offices in 
Switzerland to maintain a register of persons liable for compulsory 
labor service and of those unemployed or not regularly employed. 


MEASURES RELATING TO ESSENTIAL WORK 


Australia and Great Britain issued lists of so-called “reserved occu- 
pations’” from which men meeting the occupational and age require- 
ments might not be taken for military duty. During the first 2 years 
of the war, this was the only labor control of significance in Australia. 
Great Britain’s schedule was used as a basis for deferring men until 
January 1942, when it was virtually abolished and deferment was 
granted only if the job itself was essential and the worker was irre- 
placeable. New Zealand apparently also used such a list in author- 
izing deferment but witheut publishing it (as in the foregoing coun- 
tries) and without blanket reservations for any industry, service, or 
occupation. 

Once Britain’s law of mid-1940 authorizing increased manpower 
control was on the statute books, it was ont gba immediately. 
The widely discussed regulation 58A was adopted, which empowered 
the Minister of Labor and National Service to direct any person of 
any age in the United Kingdom (not only in Great Britain) to perform 
services of which the Minister deemed the individual capable. In the 
same period, the Undertakings (Restriction on Engagement) Order 
was promulgated, providing for the engagement of workers in certain 
vital industries through employment offices. 

Another turning point in Great Britain was reached after March 5, 
1941, with the adoption of the Essential Work (General Provisions) 
Order under which a series of essential-work orders was issued for 
different industries. Regardless of age, persons employed in an indus- 
try or enterprise which was declared to cs essential were forbidden to 
leave their employment and might not be dismissed, except for serious 
cause, without the permission of the local representative of the Minis- 
ter of Labor. As the war progressed, 7% million persons in Great 
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Britain were subject to the restrictions of the essential-work orders. 
All of these basic control measures were in force before the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. They were later supplemented by such orders as those 
requiring that women between certain ages should be employed only 
through employment offices (Employment of Women (Control of 
Engagement) Order of January 1942) and requiring employers to 
report the termination of a naar of all males 18 to 64 years old 
and females 18 to 59 to employment offices (Control of Employment 
(Notice of Termination of Employment) Order of 1943). 

It was late in 1941 before Australia acted to stop labor pirating, 
which was assuming serious proportions. Regulation 5 of the Na- 
tional Security (Manpower) Regulations authorized the Government 
to declare, by order, that any industry or section of an industry, or 
any enterprise, or part thereof, was “‘protected.”” In a protected 
employment, the employer waived his right to dismiss an employee 
except for serious misconduct and the employee might not resign with- 
out written permission from the Director General of Manpower. The 
next measure (following the Pearl Harbor attack) was to forbid em- 
ployers to seek to engage or to engage male labor except through a 
national service officer unless a permit had been issued. The regula- 
tion (No. 13, Statutory Rules 1942, No. 34, January 31, 1942) did 
ae to munitions employers or those carrying on protected 
work. 

Direction into employment was confined to unemployed registrants 
untii January 29, 1943, when employed persons were also brought 
under control. Between that date and July 31, 1944, directions were 
authorized in 9,629 cases, representing about 1 percent of the number 
of placemerts; other workers transferred voluntarily. 

In Canada, competition for labor by employers led the Government 
to issue an order on November 7, 1940 (P. C. 6286), prohibiting em- 
ployers from enticing workers by advertisement and other means. 
However, important extension of manpower tontrols did not start 
until 1942, following the establishment of the National Employment 
Service in the previous year. On June 12, 1942, the Control of 
Employment Regulations specified that the hiring of both males and 
females should be done through employment offices. By a regula- 
tion of September 1942, workers were required to give 7 days’ notice 
of intention to quit their employment, and the same restriction was 
placed on employers who wished to dismiss workers. A survey was 
made in order to assign priority ratings to different companies (rating 
them very high, high, low, or no priority) and on January 19, 1943 
(P. C. 246), the compulsory transfer of labor was authorized. A series 
of compulsory transfer orders followed, providing for the removal of 
workers to essential jobs. Up to August 31, 1944, a check of 170,000 
men had disclosed that approximately 90 percent were already in 
essential work and 10 percent could be transferred. The manpower 
policy was rounded out on September 20, 1943 (P. C. 6625), when 
workers employed in industries of high essentiality were ‘“‘frozen’’ on 
their jobs. This measure had a broad coverage, as about a fourth of 
the workers 14 years of age and over were employed in high-priority 
classes on January 30, 1943. 

In New Zealand, wartime control of industrial workers followed 
Japan’s attack on Pearl Harbor. Starting in January 1942, the 


* Coverage was later extended to female workers under 45. 
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Industrial Manpower Emergency Regulations provided that in indus- 
tries and enterprises declared to be essential, workers might not leave 
their employment without a district manpower officer’s consent. 
Employers were required to obtain consent for the termination of a 
worker’s employment. By March 31, 1944, it was estimated that 
some 255,000 workers were engaged in essential industries. The 
object of the declaration of essentiality was twofold—to hold those 
workers already employed and to prepare for the compulsory direc- 
tion of others into essential work, as required by the emergency 
regulations. Up to March 31, 1945, direction of 168,612 persons into 
employment was authorized. The Employment Restriction Order 
completed the main controls, by prescribing that, before a worker 
might be employed in any important urban area, consent must be 
obtained from the appropriate district manpower officer. 

On June 26, 1940, a year before the German attack, Soviet workers 
were forbidden to quit their jobs without permission from their em- 
ployers. On October 19, 1940, skilled and technical workers were 
made subject to compulsory transfer to any part of the country. By 
the decree of December 26, 1941, all war workers were ‘‘frozen’’ in 
their jobs. It was not until 1942 that the civilian population was 
mobilized for war work; the decree of February 13 created a committee 
for the registration and distribution of able-bodied persons living in 
cities but not working in State enterprises. Those affected were men 
16 to 55 years of age, and women 16 to 45 (later changed to 50). The 
decree of April 13, 1942, similarly made all able-bodied city and village 
residents, from ages 14 to 55 for males and 14 to 50 for females, 
subject to draft for urgent agricultural seasonal work. 

On May 7, 1940, the Swedish employment offices were placed under 
State control, to facilitate transfer of workers. In November 1942 
(Statute No. 878) all male Swedish subjects born in 1923 were mobi- 
lized to work in the forests or peat bogs, as the fuel shortage was 
critical. This statute was repealed effective February 1, 1944, and 
thereafter only voluntary labor was used in these pursuits. In De- 
cember 1943, the State Labor Market Commission provided for relic! 
work on road building in certain Provinces in which the loss of export 
markets for forest products had caused unemployment. 

Following the adoption of general compulsory powers in the early 
war period, the Swiss Government found it necessary to apply its 
compulsory-service powers more specifically to agriculture by action 
on February 11, 1941, May 28, 1942, and January 26, 1943, and to 
construction work which the Army Command or the Office for Indus- 
try and Labor regarded as of national importance, under the terms of 
orders of April 17, 1941, and March 31, 1942. In September 1942, 
the War Industry and Labor Office was empowered to draft both 
employed and unemployed workers and, if necessary, to transfer 
them ame one working place to another. 

To prepare for Soanthle unemployment, the Swiss Federal Counc! 
in July 1942 outlined regulations for providing employment in war- 
time. The Confederation was empowered to grant subsidies and loan- 
and to undertake work projects itself under a program popularly 
known as the “‘Zipfel plan.” In August 1943, the program for com- 
bating unemployment was cutrentad’ to the Employment Commis- 
sioner who had been appointed in 1941. The functions of the Com- 
missioner included the coordination of employment measures 0! 
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public agencies and private enterprises; and the proposal of measures 
for the development of export trade in cooperation with the appro- 
priate Federal offices or departments. Provision was also made for 
granting Federal subsidies for works having cultural, economic, or 
military interest. The need for providing work opportunity did not 
arise, however, and few workers appear to have been employed under 
these plans. 














Disposition of Labor Force 


Great Britain, Australia, and New Zealand were able to increase 
their respective labor forces (armed and civilian) to a peak in 1943. 
Fither some reduction occurred later or the totals remained near] 
stable as a result of varied factors, important among them war casual- 
ties and, no doubt, the retirement of indeterminate numbers of per- 
sons when the acute danger period of the war had passed. In 
Canada, the official estimates for 1944 show a continuing but slight 
numerical rise in both the armed forces and gainful workers, the 
combined ‘advance corresponding with the population growth. For 
the Soviet Union, Sweden, and Switzerland, information is not avail- 
able showing the changes in total volume of manpower. 

The apportionment of manpower between the armed forces and 
different forms of civilian work in the four British Commonwealth 
nations followed an irregular course within individual countries and also 
between countries, depending on the relative impact of the tide of 
war and the pressure for increased production. In general, of the 
belligerents, Great Britain and Canada were still maintaining their 
fullest military strength in the late months of the war. In Australia, 
it was decided to shift a part of the military manpower back to civilian 
production in 1943. New Zealand made such a diversion in 1944. 

The accompanying tabulation shows, for the period between the 
outbreak of war in 1939 and the date of peak employment in each of 
the four warring countries, the rise in total manpower (including 
persons bearing arms) and the maximum proportion of manpower 
in the armed forces (including the auxiliary women’s services and 
full-time civilian defense). 

































Percent of increase in Percent of total labor 
total labor force | force in military forces 









eines a ae Se ATS, SE a a SE de 32 15 
a 24 22 
Great Britain 4. ______- eaguee +8 , 13 24 
EE ee 9 17 







1 Allowance must be made for the different methods by which the statistics were collected in the countries 
concerned and the variation in coverage. No adjustment has been made for population growth. 
2 Includes categories such as homemakers on farms (see table 3). 
* Based on estimates obtained from different sources. 
‘ Includes males 14-64 years and females 14-59 years, in Great Britain only. 
5 Coverage not defined. 


















GREAT BRITAIN 








To meet the manpower, requirements of the armed forces and for 
munitions and supply production, Britain curtailed the number of 
employees in civilian and export industries sharply. In Great Britain 
(Northern Ireland meet | distribution of manpower of working 
age (i. e., males 14 to 64 years and females 14 to 59 years) was shifted 
during hostilities, as shown in table 2. When mobilization was at 
its peak in September 1943, the proportion of persons between the 
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ages noted who were at work or under arms, etc., represented 94.3 
percent of males and 45.3 percent of females—in all, 69.7 percent of 
this entire population group. Of the 22 million persons of working 
age, almost half were in the armed services or employed in “munitions 
work.” Mobilization for war greatly overstrained the British 
economy. Such occupations as building, textiles, distribution, pro- 
fessional services, etc., had a labor force of just over 5 million in 1944 
(excluding those engaged on war orders) as compared with well over 


9 million in 1939.‘ 


Tasie 2.—Distribution of Manpower in Great Britain, Selected Periods, 1939-45 





| 


Number (in thousands) 





Industry and service 
June 1939 June 1943 | June 1944 | May 1945 





Total labor force (excluding indoor private domestic 
service) als Fata ee 


Armed forces and women's services 
Civil defense, national fire service, and police 
Industry: 
Group I! 
Group II? 
Group III? Bak 
Registered insured unemployed 

















| Metal and chemical industries. : 
? Agriculture; mining and quarrying; national and local government services; gas, water, and electricit, 


supply; transport, shipping, and fishing; and food, drink, and tobacco. “aS 
3 Building and civil engineering, textiles, clothing, boots and shoes, other manufactures, distributiv: 


trades, other services. 
AUSTRALIA 


Australia started the war with an effort to build up industrial 
resources, diverting only a small proportion of total manpower to the 
armed forces. When France fell, and again when Japan entered the 
war, more labor was shifted to the military services and munitions 
production. During 1943, it became apparent that the increase in 
manpower for direct military use was not feasible, owing to arrears in 
the maintenance of rural and other industries; in October, therefore, 
priority was placed on “indirect”? war-industries. The strategic 
position also having improved, it was possible to shift 40,000 men to 
other work from the army and munitions industries. 

Estimated number (in thousands) 





August June June 
1939 1943 1944 


RR eT NOG a b micni cewucedcuetiwecn 2, 750 3, 400 3, 300 


Employed 2, 636 () 

ei alec sata ttc nal 738 (?) 

Unemployed 26 (?) 
! No data. , 











By mid-1942, manpower conditions in Canada had become very 
difficult and it was estimated that 1,300,000 persons were either in the 
forces or directly or indirectly engaged in-war production; 1,350,000 
were agricultural workers and 300,000 were engaged in essential 


« For more detailed information see Monthly Labor Review, January 1945 (p. 74) and December 1%5 
(p. 1149). 
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utilities and mining. The remaining 2,000,000 persons employed in 
civilian industries comprised the only large pool of labor, and it was 
estimated that 500,000 of these might be withdrawn for other purposes 
by drastically org Rip te standards. The subsequent shifts in 
large groups of the labor force are given in table 3. 


Taste 3.—Estimated Distribution of Manpower in Canada, Selected Periods, 1939-41 





Oct. 1, 1939 Oct. 1, 1943 Oct. 1, 1944 








Class Number Number Number 
(in thou-| Percent |(in thou-} Percent |(in thou-|} Percent 


sands) sands) sands) 











Total population, 14 years of age and over......| 8, 332 100. 0 8, 797 100. 0 8, 904 100. 0 








Total labor force in armed forces or gainfully 





Fie ST eS a 3, 863 46.3 5,029 57.2 | 5,095 57.2 
AE EE EE 7 .8 753 8.6 777 8.7 
8 ee ee 3, 793 45.5 4, 276 48.6 4,318 48. 5 

CE ES a ee 2, 568 30.8 3, 291 37.4 3, 293 37.0 
Agriculture—males only..-.--.........-.-- 1, 225 14.7 985 11.2 1, 025 11.5 
Farm women, 14-64 ?__..............-.-.-.--- 805 9.7 765 8.7 780 8.7 
——- palibiand> deatensausindinimeadnwun 633 7.6 442 5. : 442 5. ; 
EES AEROS EES IES 2 ha 66 ; 61 } 
BEAT ban a deat ceoatie ks } 3,031 | 36.4 { 2,495 | 284| 2,526 28. 4 























| Ineludes prisoners of war and persons missing but still ‘“‘on strength’. Excludes persons enlisted but 


on leave and in civilian occupations. 

2 Excludes women gainfully occupied on farms or in farm homes who are included with farm women. 

3 All women on farms are covered, except students, women 65 years old and over, and those gainfully 
occupied outside the farm. 

4 Includes homemakers not on farms. 


NEW ZEALAND 


The wartime movement in the labor force of New Zealand is shown in 


the statistics for December 1939, 1943, and 1944, as given in the 
accompanying tabulation. In 1943, the armed forces were apparently 
expanded, at the expense of industry, but in 1944 the movement was 
reversed. 


Estimated number (in thousands) 








Decem- Decem- Decem- 

ber ber ber 

1989 1943 1944 
Total population..................-.. 1, 642 1, 723 1, 742 
Total labor force and armed forces__-_- 703 763 757 
pS ee ee ee 700 634 655 
pe SE, eee ee 129 102 






Sweden, although not a participant in the war, felt its effects in a 
labor shortage. en war broke out in 1939, the Swedish labor force 
was ractically fully employed and remained so until the blockade of 
on il 1940 cut off important foreign trade. The dislocation which 
followed was increased by military recruitment and also by the shift 
to the production of defense materials and substitutes for goods 
previously imported. Unemployment immediately after the block- 
ade was minimized by the availability of raw materials imported 
prior to that time. By i944, withdrawals from civilian pursuits for 


military service had been offset, in part, by refugees.® 





5In mid-November 1943, of 18,000 Norwegian refugees, 12,000 were employed; of 9,000 Danish . 
some 6,000 were employed. The number of refugees in Sweden totaled 170,000 in November 1944, of whom 
sees > jaweg children. With the return of refugees to their homelands, labor shortages were noted 

parts weden. 
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The employment of refugees was encouraged by Royal Proclama- 
tion of October 1, 1943, ontatiing citizens of the other Scandinavian 
countries (and Estonian Swedes) to take employment without first 
obtaining the work permits required by the Swedish Social Board. 
Other aliens in Sweden were permitted to work in domestic, forest, 
agricultural, and peat employment without permit. 

Indexes of employment (September 1939=100) in certain industries 
for selected periods are shown in table 4. 


TaBie 4.—Indexes of Employment in Specified Industries in Sweden, Selected Periods, 
1941-45 





Indexes (September || Indexes (Septem he: 
1939 = 100) 


1939 = 100) 








pry | | 

Group | Sep- | Sep- a x Sep- | 
| tem- | tem- ary om- 

| ber | ber | jojs |! 

| 1941 | 1943 4 





a = ee | ee | 





All occupations !. . 92 | 91 . - cnttidenetiieasidiniasats 

Sawmills and planing mills- 

Building industry... ______| 61 | , steel, and copper 

Explosives__- 114 em 
Coal mines. 104 | i . 

Peat industry | 192 

| 











Flour mills_-_-_- a Ys 
Packers and canners - 108 
‘Tanneries__. 7 QA 




















| 





! This series covers a broader range of industries than shown in the table. 
SWITZERLAND 


After the war started in 1939, Switzerland had 650,000 persons 
under arms. The size of the military forces was reduced to 250,000, 
however, after the collapse of France. Lacking information on the 
total number of persons mobilized for production, the index of wage- 
earner employment from representative industrial establishments is 
shown. Employment in this sample of enterprises rose from 1939 
through 1942, then dropped, as follows: 

Index of employment Index of employme! 
(1929= 100) 
1939___- Vee «| nes 
1940_ died 80. 3 June___- 
ll ; 84. 3 September ___- 
fe : cd ge December __. 


Relaxation of Controls, and Problems of Transition 


The sudden end of warfare in the Pacific, sooner than anticipated, 
involved certain dislocations that might have been avoided had there 
been time for a gradual shift of personnel from war to civilian produc- 
tion. This, in turn, resulted in a more rapid removal of manpower 
controls than would have been possible otherwise in Australia, Canada, 
and New Zealand, as labor became more plentiful; and in some in- 
stances unemployment reappeared. Government officials hoped that 
the major remaining controis might be lifted by the end of 1945 in 
Australia and New and and very rapidly in Canada, although no 
date was specified. Among the five United Nations included in this 


* This number constitutes over a-third of the gainful population of 1,942,626 persons which was reported 
in the census of 1930; official data are not available showing the gainful population in 1939. 
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discussion, Great Britain was an exception; in that country certain 
essential controls are being retained in the belief that they will be 
necessary for some time to come. It is still too early to obtain a 
complete picture of the status of labor controls in the Soviet Union; 
however, in view of the great problems of reconstruction, these con- 
trols are not likely to « relaxed completely for some time. On 
March 17, 1944, Sweden extended its National Labor Service Act to 
June 30, 1945; no information has been received to indicate whether 
it was extended beyond that date. Switzerland narrowed the appli- 
cation of obligatory work service but did not consider it advisable to 
relax labor controls when active military service was ended in that 
country on August 20, 1945. 

Civilian manpower controls that were continued in Great Britain 
after VJ—day cover smaller numbers than in wartime, owing largely 
to the narrowing of the age classes affected and the shrinkage in the 
work force in the industries or enterprises subject to control. Thus, 
exemption from essential-work orders has been extended to men 
aged 65 years and over, women of 50 and over, workers who have 
been away from home for 3 years (and who can find important work 
near home), and persons who are granted licenses to reopen shops or 
businesses. The coverage of essential-work orders has also declined 
as war plants have ceased production. On June 4, 1945, the control 
of engagement of workers was narrowed to males 18 to 50 years old 
and females 18 to 40 years old.’ 

Britain’s chief problems are (1) to restore the export trade on which 
the country was largely dependent prior to World War II and of 
which over two-thirds was deliberately sacrificed to the war effort 
and (2) to relieve the worst civilian shortages, of which housing is 
among the gravest. To bring the labor strength of certain indus- 
tries back to the prewar level, construction, which in the fall of 1945 
had 337,000 persons, would require double that number of additional 
workers; cotton (including rayon staple fiber, carding, spinning, 
doubling) would require 90,000; and clothing and hosiery 200,000 
workers. Other high-priority industries are agriculture, services of 
different kinds, and printing. Manpower needs in the foregoing 
pursuits cannot be met fully but are to be given priority. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the general outlook in Britain is 
one of labor scarcity, some transitional unemployment was expected, 
owing to cutbacks, lack of transportation, and housing shortages. 
Another complication is the wartime dispersal of industry, which 
necessitates extensive readjustment. The difficulty of obtaining 
sufficient labor in the transition period is complicated by the desire 
of some workers to retire, to take care of their families and homes, or 
to take vacations. Ex-servicemen are entitled to 8 weeks of paid 
leave on discharge, with additions for overseas service; of them 
260,000 had not yet taken employment in mid-September. The 
rate of discharge from the armed forces is another factor; according 
to figures released by the British Government in mid-November 
1945, 1% million members had been released since D-day. By the 
end of 1945, the civilian labor force was expected to reach 14% million 
persons, or about 2 million less then the prewar level. The armed 
forces would account for 4 million of these workers, those making sup- 
plies for the armed forces for 1% million, and 300,000 would be unem- 


7 See Monthly Labor Review, September 1945 (p. 437), for further details. 
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ployed. A source of some supplementary labor consists of German 
prisoners, of whom the Government proposed in October 1945 to use 
110,000 for reconstruction work. 

Australia began to revoke nonessential manpower controls soon 
after the Japanese surrender, by waiving the requirement that a per- 
mit be obtained to leave or change employment. No one was to be 
directed into employment; young persons under 18, women over 45, 
and ex-servicemen who were not released on occupational grounds 
were to be completely free in choosing employment. Any employer 
might advertise for labor in the above categories but, temporarily, 
other advertising was to be subject to permit. By the end of October, 
compulsion to remain in protected enterprises was lifted in its entirety. 
The only remaining control required certain nonessential businesses 
to obtain permits to secure additional labor. : 

The great problem in Australia at the war’s end was the redistribu- 
tion of more than 1,150,000 men and women (including 650,000 in 
the armed forces, 250,000 in war and related industries, and 250,000 
transferees whose peacetime jobs were cut off in wartime). Some 
delay was expected in transference of war workers. Rapid absorp- 
tion was contingent on the reconversion of war plants and the availa- 
bility of raw materials for production. Continuing labor shortages, 
largely of skilled labor, existed in the Melbourne metropolitan area in 
early November. 

Canada discontinued the compulsory transfer of men to highly 
essential employment in May 1945, after the war ended in Europe. 
Women were freed from the necessity of obtaining selective-service 
permits before taking employment (but had to report employment 3 


days after acceptance), and employers were permitted to advertise 
for their services. The Japanese surrender was followed by the 
revocation of part of the controls on August 16, 1945, except those 
requiring that men obtain employment-office permits to accept work 
other than in agriculture and fishing; that employees give 7 days’ 
notice of intention to Pe a job; that employers list vacancies with 


employment offices, and that those seeking work must register there; 
and that persons seeking work outside Canada must obtain labor-exit 
ermits. 
f Recent official employment statistics show that the number of 
registered unemployed exceeded the number of available jobs. Actual 
unemployment was greater than that reflected in a comparison of 
unplaced workers and unfilled jobs since the full effects of the war’s 
end on employment was not immediately apparent, as many ex-serv- 
—— and some ex-war workers were taking vacations before looking 
for jobs. 

By June 1945, the New Zealand Minister of National Service an- 
nounced the first classes of workers which were to be removed from 
control. The classes released from control consisted of wives of re- 
turned servicemen who wished to establish homes; married women 
aged 40 years or over; young persons under 18; and widows of service- 
men who died in World War II. Early in August, control was also 
removed from returned servicemen, rdless of their medical grading. 
Immediately after VJ-day the following classes were exempted from 
direction into employment: Al] married women; all other women age« 
30 years and over; and all men of 45 and over. The requirement that 
employers should secure consent to engage manpower was waived, and 
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they were required only to notify manpower officers of such action 
within 7 days. The one control remaining was that whereby cer- 
tain workers were frozen in their jobs by reason of declarations of 
essentiality. 

In the Soviet Union, manpower controls have been continued. 
However, effective on July 7, 1945, the Presidium of the-Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S. S. R., in celebration of the victory over Germany, 
granted a general amnesty to all workers who were imprisoned or 
convicted for deserting their wartime jobs. 

Compulsion in directing labor to employment was used in Sweden 
only in the fuel industry, during 1942-43, and specific legislation on 
direction within that industry was repealed early in 1944. The re- 
moval of 120,000 metalworkers from employment, owing to a strike 
that lasted from February to July 1945, lessened unemployment during 
reconversion to peacetime éonditions. About 30,000 of these em- 
ployees worked temporarily in other occupations, notably forestry, 
for varying periods. Resumption of shipping at the begi of June 
1945 tended to increase employment. Other favorable factors were 
the return of the metalworkers to their employment, the reopening of 
markets, and the reconversion of industries. On the whole, the em- 
ployment situation was very satisfactory throughout the first three 
quarters of 1945. : 

By order of August 17, 1945, the Swiss Government provided for the 
limitation of obligatory work service to those industries which supplied 
food and fuel—agriculture (including the improvement of land de- 
signed to increase the production of food), forestry, mining, and turf 
cutting. Up to October 1945, employment records were favorable. 
A noticeable drop occurred in requests for employment, in job vacan-. 
cies, and in placements recorded at the employment offices for agri- 
culture, the building trades, and among unskilled workers. As the 
situation was reversed for skilled workers, the explanation may be 
that the unskilled were absorbed in compulsory service, agriculture, 
and certain phases of industry under the orders already cited. Appar- 
ently, the need for the public-works plan authorized by the decree 
of July 1942 (the Zipfel plan mentioned above) was not great, for the 
number of positions procured under that program in July 1945, after 
the end of the war in Europe, was smaller than in the same month in 
1943 and in 1944, as shown by the following tabulation: 

Nusnber of jobs 
1943 1944 1946 


Relief work, work-service, vocational classes, ete.. 1,393 1,289 1,179 
Voluntary military service 2,703 2,274 2,202 
Work companies for military or civil projects 3,125 2,016 2, 443 


Long-Term Outlook 


In all seven countries, exploratory work has been carried on to 
determine means of providing a high and stable level of postwar 
employment. Great Britain avoided the use of the term “full em- 
ployment” in the White Paper on Employment Policy issued in 1944 
(Cmd. 6527) as did Canada in 1945 in a similar paper on Employment 
and Income, although the Canadian report stated that ‘‘in setting as 
its aim a high and stable level of employment and income, the Govern- 
ment is not selecting a lower target than ‘full employment’.”” Mem- 
bers of the Governments of the four United Nations in the British 
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Commonwealth have also indicated that the maintenance of conditions 
conducive to high employment is a public responsibility. In the 
Soviet Union, measures to provide full employment are an integra] 
part of the planned economic system and there is no reason to assume 
that there will be any change in that policy. The same view is 
inherent in the 1944 report of the Swedish Postwar Economic 
Planning Commission and the Social Democratic-Labor program for 
postwar economic policy in that country states as one of its aims that 
“full employment [is] to be reached under the economic leadership of 
the Government.” ° 

The position of the Swiss Government, as expressed by the Employ- 
ment Commissioner in September 1942 and in the decree of July 1942, 
was that the Confederation should cooperate with the Cantons and pri- 
vate enterprise in preventing unemployment, insofar as private-enter- 

rise is unable todoso. The conclusion was that full employment has 

een provided successfully by the State only in countries in which the 
whole economy was centrally controlled, and such a system is incom- 
patible with the principle of the Swiss Federal structure. 

Great Britain omitted reference to public or private ownership in 
the document on employment, as being outside the scope of the report. 
Canada stated that the economy would continue to be based on 
private ownership of industry. The Australian report maintained 
that the Commonwealth and States are responsible for providing the 
— framework within which individuals and businesses can operate. 

he Australian Prime Minister stated, after VJ-day, that the Govern- 
ment did not propose to take over control of industrial enterprise 
but that it was unwilling to see production potentials unused. For 
some time (under the Industrial Efficiency Act of 1936) New Zealand 
has been empowered to achieve a planned economy through rationa|- 
ization and control of industry (including licensing). As is well known. 
the Soviet system is based on a planned socialized economy. The 
Swedish Social Democratic-Labor program calls for socialized insur- 
ance and centralized banking, and the Swiss view is explained in the 
opposition to State control. 

All the countries covered, except the Soviet Union, are committe: 
to a program whereby public expenditures will be increased when it 
seems likely that private expenditures may decline, thereby adversely 
affecting the volume of employment and reducing purchasing power. 
In the British Government White Paper of 1944, responsibility was 
assumed for encouraging privately owned enterprises to plan their 
own expenditures in conformity with a general stabilization policy, 
and it was stated that public investment can be used more directly as 
an instrument of employment policy. The Australian report asserte« 
that to secure the maximum possible stability in private-capita! 
expenditure, it is essential that public expenditure should be suffi- 
ciently high at all times to stimulate private spending; public expendi- 
ture should be used also to offset declines. Canadian Government 
effort in stimulating private investment is to be directed toward keep- 


§ For a summary of the British ag a re ,see Monthly Labor Review, issue of August 19+: 
@. 296), for that of Canada, issue of July 1945 (p. 56), and for that of Australia, issue of August 1945 (p. 257 

o White Paper has been received from New Zealand; on October 24, 1945, however, an employment act wa: 
passed, providing for establishment of an employment service to promote and maintain full employmen' 

* For a summary of above-mentioned documents see Monthly Labor Review, issue of September 1944 


(p. 530). 
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ing down production costs; the Canadian White Paper did not propose 
large expenditures for public works, but rather to manage public 
capital expenditure in such a way as to contribute to the improvement 
and stabilization of employment and income. The Swedish Postwar 
Economic Planning Commission unanimously agreed that large 
public works should be resorted to, if eae investment and export 
trade fall below the level necessary to full employment. Such public 
works should be planned in connection with long-range policy and 
should be extended to the any gpm of consumption goods. Switzer- 
land’s plans, which have been in operation partially, cover a coordi- 
nated and partially subsidized program of foreign trade, public works, 
and a revival of the tourist trade and of agriculture. 

Official as well as other opinion in these countries is that the em- 
ployment problem is international as well as national and that foreign 
trade is essential. Although the British White Paper dealt with 
national problems, it was recognized that the level of employment 
and the consumption level depend upon international conditions, as 
imports and exports are basic to the nation’s economy. Participa- 
tion in world trade by Australia was expected to follow the main- 
tenance of full employment at home, which would allow the resultant 
high level of expenditure to become effective in the country’s demand 
for imports to the limit of available overseas funds. Export trade 
was named in the Canadian White Paper as the greatest dynamic 
force in influencing the level of manroreens and income, and expan- 
sion over the prewar level was urged. The Swedish Social Democratic- 
Labor program proposed that foreign trade should be brought under 
“Government leadership.” On June 20, 1944, the Swiss Federal 
Assembly adopted an interim report of the Federal Council which 
pointed out that an effective attack on unemployment could be made 
only through international cooperation; a commission was appointed 
to study the possibilities of foreign trade. 

Emigration and immigration policy for future years has come up 
for discussion also. In spite of the prospect of a dwindling population 


‘(and existing labor shortages) the British Government favors the 


encouragement of assisted emigration to the Dominions in the future, 
i. e., after the Dominions have resettled their ex-servicemen and 
converted their economies to peacetime conditions. The Australian 
Government foresees a need for immigration on a selective basis of 
roughly 70,000 persons annually, to supplement a natural population 
increase of 70,000 in achieving an annual population growth of 2 per- 
cent. The general flow would commence after homes and jobs became 
available, but immigrants with particular qualifications that are not 
available in Australia would be desired sooner. New Zealand has 
taken a similar view as to the timing of entry. In the Soviet Union 
the urgent need for using labor from other countries is expected to be 
temporary and for reconstruction only. On June 14, 1945, it was 
stated that Canada was not yet ready to consider what steps would be 
taken to facilitate the admittance of persons from other countries. 
In the Scandinavian countries, to provide for the movement of laborers 
to the places where their services were most needed, the Ministers 
of Social Affairs of Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway, and Sweden 
pro the establishment of a common Nordic labor market, at a 
conference held in September 1945, and agreed to place a draft of the 
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convention before their respective Governments. According to the 
press, Switzerland’s Federal Council has considered the need for 
immigration of persons having certain skills, notably in textile 
manufacture. 

The interest of the Governments of Australia and New Zealand in 
adding to their populations from outside sources is the result of an 
expectation that in coming years the position will be one of labor 
scarcity and not abundance. In carrying out Australia’s plans for a 
comprehensive program of construction, including hospitals, post 
offices, and railroad building, the Government anticipates the problem 
will be te obtain enough labor. From 1936 onward, New Zealand 
experienced labor shortages in several industries, notably of skilled 
workers in the building and engineering and certain manufacturing 
industries, as well as of professional and technical workers of different 
kinds. War accentuated the shortages and they are not likely to 
alter. An uncertain factor in determining future labor requirements 
is the possible extent to which women may work in industry. Their 
participation was on the increase in New Zealand before World War II. 





Labor Unionism in American Agriculture’ 


By Sruart Jamieson, Lecturer in Economics, University of British Columbia 


THE very concept of organization among farm workers seems an- 
achronistic to many persons. Farming customarily is regarded as 
a special type of economic enterprise which remains singularly free 
from unionism, strikes, class conflict, and other manifestations of the 
labor troubles that nonagricultural industries have been experiencing 
for many decades. 

As a matter of fact, hired farm workers numbering in the hundreds 
of thousands have participated in literally hundreds of strikes through- 
out the Nation in the past five or six decades. Almost every State in 
the Union has experienced at least one farm-labor strike at one time or 
another. By far the majority of such outbreaks occurred during the 
1930's. 

It is questionable whether these occurrences should be considered 
a “labor movement’”’ in the full sense of the term. Labor unions and 
strikes in American agriculture for the most part have been small, 
sporadic, and scattered. They seem insignificant in comparison with 
the activities of organized labor in other industries, and the more 
important urban trade-unions during most of their history have had 
little to do with farm workers. On the other hand, at least three 
concerted attempts have been made at different times to unionize 
agricultural labor in the United States on a nation-wide scale. On 
each occasion there was sufficient continuity in philosophy, tactics, and 
organizing personnel to constitute a ‘‘movement.’’ In any case, the 
fact that farm workers in many areas did organize, and strike, is itself 
significant, for it indicates a divergence of actual conditions from the 
popularly held conceptions regarding the nature of farm work. 


The Family and the Farm Hand 


Traditionally a ‘“‘way of life’ as well as an economic undertaking, 
the farm in theory has been operated upon principles quite different 
from those governing other industrial and commercial enterprises. 
The conviction has long been prevalent that the farm owner-operator, 
together with his family, is or should be the one who performs most of 
the labor involved. The traditional ‘American dream” envisaged a 
pattern of land settlement in which the ‘‘family farm’’ would be the 
basic unit of the Nation’s agriculture. 

The use of hired laborers evolved as a common adjunct where family 
farms became less diversified, with the growing of crops for sale in 
urban markets as well as for use by the operator’s family. The num- 
ber grew as farms themselves multiplied in the process of western 
expansion. 

arm wage workers did not, however, become a class. In their 
—e they were mainly sons of other farmers, and their social status 
iffered little from that of unpaid family laborers and their employers. 
Employer-employee relationships were close, personal, and stable. 
Farmer and farm hand together performed similar jobs the year 
round, ate at the same table, and had major interests in common. If 


1 A forthcoming bulletin on this subject will contain detailed information on organization of agricultural 
labor and labor disputes in agriculture in various parts of the United States. 95 
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the farm hand was “‘exploited,”’ in terms of long hours and low wages. 
so was his farmer employer. The security and material welfare of both, 
rested almost equally on the continued and successful functioning of 
the farm as a “going concern,” and, in the final analysis, the farm 
laborer’s position was made as secure as the farm employer’s by his 
well-nigh equal social status in the community. 

Even more important were the farm workers’ opportunities to rise 
through their own individual efforts from wage earners to owners. 

Finally, economic security and fluidity of class lines were maintained 
by general business expansion. There was always, apparently, the 
decmative avenue of escape to the city if and when the agricultura| 
ladder became no longer scaleable. As a matter of historical fact, 
the majority took this road, as evidenced by the continuous migra- 
tions to the cities, which in time transformed the United States from 
a predominantly agricultural to a primarily urban, industrial Nation. 
Periodic complaints of farm-labor shortages and rural depopulation 
were met with the argument that the country, to retain its people, 
must raise its working and living standards to a level of advantage 
that could compete with the city. 


Labor Unrest and Large-Scale Farming 


Labor unionism and strikes among agricultural workers were a rela- 
tively unimportant aspect of the broader labor movement in America 
until the 1930’s. Collective action among farm workers was limited 
almost solely to areas characterized by large-scale farms specializing 
in one or a few crops and hiring laborers in groups rather than as 


individual workers. Sporadic local movements of many different 
types developed in widely separated regions durmg the nineteent)| 
century. Propertyless wage earners frequently jomed small farm 
owners and tenants in the same organizations; in other instances they 
were organized separately, often in opposing groups. 

Agrarian movements in the Southern Cotton Belt during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century reflected the viewpoints of the smal! 
farm operator rather than the laborer. In the Old South the planta- 
tion system, with its rigid caste structure based upon clearly defined 
racial division of labor, inhibited collective action for social better- 
ment on the part of labor and tenant groups. Slave revolts in pre- 
Civil-War days had been few, small, sporadic, and short-lived. 
Agrarian movements in opposition to the status quo developed after 
the Civil War among those elements not under the immediate domina- 
tion of large planters, i. e., small hill farmers in the mountain regions 
of Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Tennessee.? These 
movements began, moreover, in the States (Texas and Oklahoma) 
which had the highest rates of tenancy but which were at the same 
time relatively free from the plantation system. 

The major rural problem in the South and Southwest had long been 
the steadily growimg indebtedness of farmers, as their livelihood 
became tied more closely to the production of cotton. This trend, 
gpa by frequent depressions and conditions of drought, 

light, and soil erosion, gave rise to continuous displacement of smal! 





ont toh Stone: Agrarian Conflict in Alabama, Ph. D. thesis, University of North Carolina, Chape! 
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owners and tenants. Here the problem of the farm operator became 
inseparable from that of the propertyless farm laborer, and both 
groups sometimes organized together for mutual self-protection. 

Small farmer organizations endeavored to combat indebtedness, 
displacement, and concentration, partly through a broad program of 
cooperative buying and selling. At the same time, _— attempted to 
mobilize the disadvantaged small-farm operators and laborers and 
their allies into mass political o— groups which could better 
their concivion by ane for favorable legislation. This program 
was characteristic of such organizations as the Agricultural Wheel, 
Farmers Alliance, Farm Labor Union, and Farmers’ Educational 
and Cooperative Union. In contrast to most imstitutions in the 
South, these bodies usually cooperated with established labor unions 
and in some instances even made serious efforts to transcend the color 
line. 
Indigenous ‘‘tenant unions” developed in Oklahoma as an extension 
of the radical labor movement in prewar years. Many farm operators 
in newly settled regions of that State were well-nigh destitute home- 
steaders who lacked the capital necessary to become independent 
proprietors. The lines between owners, tenants, and laborers were 
exceedingly fluid, at a precariously low economic level. Agrarian 
organizations like the Oklahoma Renters Union and the Working 
Class Union of the World included elements from all three groups. 
In some instances, they employed direct-action tactics characteristic 
of labor unions rather than of farmers’ cooperatives. The small farm 
operator’s position in many sections of the South was analogous to 
that of the town handicraftsman and proprieter during the Industrial 
Revolution; both waged a losing battle against large-scale production 
and concentration in ownership and control. 

The first stable union of agricultural workers was organized among 
sheep shearers in the large-scale ranching areas of the Pacific Coast 
and Rocky Mountain regions. 

Labor unions did not develop among casual and migratory workers 
in other large-scale farming regions during the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, and strikes among this element were small and few. Sporadic 
local outbreaks occurred from time to time among “harvest stiffs’’ 
in the Wheat Belt of the Middle West. Most of such incidents were 
spontaneous protests against the inadequate meals provided by some 
employers. The few icultural strikes in California during this 
period were far seubiladldwdad by anti-Oriental riots, which radiated 
out to rural areas from San Francisco and other urban centers during 
periods of depression and unemployment. 

Large-scale industrial agricultural enterprises specializing in one or 
a few crops increased rapidly in scope and importance during the 
twentieth century. Intensive truck and fruit farming continued to 
expand in the North Atlantic and Pacific Coast States, and in the 
Carolinas, Florida, southern Texas, and ‘the Great Lakes States. 
Rapid progress in irrigation opened up new tracts for growing inten- 
sive crops, as in the Imperial Valley of California, the Salt River 
Valley of Arizona, and the Yakima: Valley in Washington. The 
proven of sugar-beet production in the Rocky Mountain and Great 

es States and the westward movement of cotton to Oklahoma and 
the States along the Mexican border also brought new patterns of 
land operation. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL STATUS OF FARM WORKERS 


Seasonal labor supplies for these concentrated crop areas came ty 
be composed of many more or less distinct groups, differentiated by 
the various demands imposed upon them by each type of farming 
their degree of mobility, the distances they traveled to work, and the 
number and duration of their jobs. The migratory agricultura| 
laborers, defined broadly as those who have no residence and _ those 
who leave their residences for certain periods to follow seasonal farm 
jobs, did not generally constitute a compact and cohesive group 
moving from one community to another. The Director of Personne! 
and Labor Relations for the Farm Security Administration, described 
this migratory group thus: 

* * * Tn each area new recruits join the movement, and old ones-drop out. 
Many workers mingle with the migratory stream only at one point, and then re- 
turn toa home base. The influx al wibanth into an area, also, usually represents 


an addition to a backlog of resident labor that is continuously available, but which 
is only used seasonally in agriculture.* 


Intermittent employment, small average annual earnings, and 
depressed standards of living branded the casual and migratory 
workers with a social status far below that of the farm hand. By the 
turn of the century, seasonal workers were recognized officially as a 
distinct occupational group which constituted a special problem in 
certain farm areas. 

Obvious weaknesses in their bargaining position prevented such 
workers from unionizing effectively. Local organizations began to de- 
velop during the prewar decade in California, where the system of 


large-scale intensive agriculture was most thoroughly entrenched and 
the demand for seasonal labor was growing rapidly. Racial minorities 
like the Japanese, who dominated numerous farm occupations, were 
for a short time successful in establishing an indigenous system of 
collective bargaining. The attempt of the American Federation of 
Labor to unionize casual and migratory white farm workers was only 
slightly successful. 


THE INDUSTRIAL WORKERS OF THE WORLD 


The first concerted program to organize farm workers on a nawon- 
wide scale was undertaken by the Industrial Workers of the World. 
In the beginning this union was most active among unskilled mass- 
production workers in the industrial Northeast and Middle West, but 
in later years it became more widely known for the vigorous campaign 
it carried out in agriculture. The I. W. W. professed a revolutionary 
doctrine of continuous direct action designed ultimately to overthrow 
the capitalist system. It condemned the exclusive and conciliatory 
policies followed by established craft unions and set out to organize 
ay erp eel in employments hitherto left almost Wend og the 

. F. of L. 

The I. W. W. attained its greatest strength among agricultural 
workers in those farming regions which had been experiencing inter- 
mittent farm-labor conflict for several decades. Its large following 
did not necessarily indicate dangerous radical proclivities on the part 








3 The Migration of Farm Labor. Paper presented by Mercer G. Evans before the Committee on Prob- 
lems in Inter-State Migration at the National Conference of Social Work, Buffalo, N. Y., June 21, 1939 (p. |). 

Resident labor employed only for short periods seasonally is defined by some as casual in distinction ‘0 
migratory. 
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of farm laborers. It was, rather, a reflection of the growing divisions 
in economic interest and social status between rp sew and em- 
ployees on farms which had become commercialized and large in scale. 

The members of the I. W. W. rural labor organizations for the most - 
part were not farm workers as a distinct and —— category. 
Rather they were a heterogeneous group of casual and migratory 
workers recruited during the harvest season from cities and towns. 
The majority were single men who were employed at a variety of 
seasonal jobs at different months of the year in mining, lumbering, 
railway maintenance, and agriculture. 

The union’s activities among this element on the Pacific Coast 
during the prewar years were mainly agitational or educational in 
nature. Preliminary indoctrination of hitherto unorganized workers 
was considered a prerequisite for effective direct action. Only in a 
few scattered instances did the I. W. W. lead strikes in agriculture. 

A more ambitious organization campaign was carried out among 
seasonal harvest hands in the great Wheat Belt of the Middle West 
during the war years, and its members there were involved in many 
scattered strikes and violent conflicts with growers and law officers. 
The I. W. W. temporarily abandoned the earlier policy of street 
agitation and “soap boxing” in cities. It functioned imstead as a 
decentralized union with an army of voluntary organizers or ‘‘camp 
delegates”” who were employed at seasonal farm work to agitate and 
lead “‘job action”’ strikes. 

The union was suppressed by the Federal Government after 
America’s entrance into the First World War. Its organization of 
laborers in the Middle West finally disintegrated during the immediate 

twar years, when mechanization of grain-harvesting operations 
in the Wheat Belt eliminated much of the heavy seasonal demand 
for migratory workers from other areas. 


Changing Labor Relations in the Twenties 


No extensive attempt to organize agricultural workers was under- 
taken for more than a decade after the disappearance of the I. W. W. 
in agriculture. Some sporadic strikes and short-lived local unions 
developed in a few States during the immediate postwar years, most 
of them in industries allied to agriculture, such as canning, packing, 
and shipping of fruits and vegetables. The American Federation of 
Labor attempted in 1921 to organize skilled packing-shed workers on 
the Pacific ahs the newly chartered Fruit and Vegetable Workers 
Union, but the campaign was abandoned within 2 years. 

The decade of the twenties was a period of quiescence in agricul- 
tural labor unionism. New labor supplies were made available to 

e-scale farm enterprises in special crop areas. Vegetable, fruit, 
and cotton growers in Texas, Arizona, and California relied largely 
upon importing Mexicans, whose numbers were not restricted by 
immigration quotas. Sugar-beet growers and refiners in Colorado, 
Wyoming, and Montana also utilized this labor supply intensively 
and t rted large numbers by rail from Mexico and southern 
Texas. e Pacific Coast States supplemented the Mexicans with 
several thousand Filipinos. Other highly commercialized farming 
areas, such as southern New Jersey, depended upon recruiting unskilled 
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and substandard labor (including large numbers of women and chj- 
dren) from nearby cities duri the harvest season.* 

The advent of the automobile served to increase the mobility of 
marginal and casual workers. Improved transportation facilities 
during the twenties rendered labor more continuously available to 
grower-employers, even during a period of industrial prosperity an 
relative labor scarcity. Migrant groups were composed increasingly 
of families working as units, in contrast to the single male “stiffs” 
or “‘hobos”’ characteristic of the prewar period. 

Rising national income and an expanding export trade during the 
——— twenties increased the demand for intensively grown crops 
ike cotton, luxury vegetables, fruits, and nuts. At the same time 
large and accessible labor supplies from foreign and domestic sources 
furnished the means for increasing the output of such products. 
Certain farming regions, particularly on the southern Atlantic and 
Pacific Coasts, experienced a rapid expansion in acreage devoted to 
commercialized crops grown intensively on large-scale farms. Thi 
scale of farming grew larger, seasonality in farming operations in 
those areas was on the whole accentuated, the mobility of farm labor 
was increased, aad class divisions among rural occupational groups 
were widened. 


Causes of Labor Unrest in Agriculture 


The conditions which made it difficult for seasonal farm workers to 
organize were the same conditions that made them vulnerable to 
agitation and strikes. Their extreme mobility, the high seasonality 
of their work, and the low wage rates all combined to make unioniza- 
tion among them costly and, at the same time, created chronic prob- 
lems for the communities in which they lived. The social status of 
seasonal farm workers was that of ay Sea caste suffering poverty, 
depending upon relief, and lacking adequate facilities for education, 
housing, sanitation, and medical attention. They were, on the whole, 
politically impotent and, in many States, disfranchised. Public 
opinion in the communities in which they worked usually sided with 
employers and sanctioned the use of stern legal and extra-legal meas- 
ures for suppedsiais collective bargaining. The public held tena- 
ciously to the traditional view of the family farm that agricultural 
laborers as compared with industrial workers had more security and 
benefited from the personal solicitude of their employers. The labor 
contract continued to be regarded as a personal bargain between 
equals, even when the employer was an absentee bank or land cor- 

ration bound by the rules of a trade association. Most protective 
abor legislation enforced by Federal and State governments stil! 
does not cover agricultural workers. <A further reason for their hard- 
ships was the continuous competition from marginal labor groups- 
newly arrived immigrants, women, children, and unemployed from 
other industries. Surplus workers during the thirties forced farm 
— down to levels far below the minima in other industries. 

he more obvious hardships which periodically led to conflict were 


mitigated to some degree by appropriate Government action later in 
the thirties. Deficiencies in housing, health, and education among 
migratory workers were partially rectified through public subsidizing 


Josiah C. Folsom: Truck Farm Labor in New Jersey. (U.S. Department of Agriculture Bulletin ‘ 
1285, Washington, 1925.) 
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of such agencies as the Farm Security Administration. Exploitation 
from padrones and labor contractors and uncontrolled advertising 
and other means for recruiting seasonal laborers were reduced through 
more adequate supervision. Federal and State employment services 
brought about some improvements in labor allocation and job place- 
ment. They served to reduce wasteful transportation, local labor 
surpluses, and the burdens of underemployment and unnecessarily 
small annual earnings. 

The related problems of surplus rural labor and organized conflict 
on the land have in the past few years become much less serious as a 
result of unprecedented war production. During the war period 
underemployment and acute poverty among wage workers virtually 
disappeared in many farm areas, and growers with heavy seasonal 
labor demands faced a scarcity of workers. The large-scale operators 
specializing in one or a few cash crops were formerly most vulnerable 
to unrest and strikes in a period of depression, unemployment, and 
labor surplus. During the wartime prosperity and expanding em- 
ployment in other industries they were most vulnerable to crop losses 
arising from chronic labor shortages. 

Organized labor and employers agreed that unnecessary loss of time 
and spoilage of goods from strikes or other causes must be avoided 
during the war. Indeed, both groups were concerned about recruit- 
ing an adequate seasonal labor supply to save farm crops in California 
and other States. Spokesmen of both the Associated Farmers and 
the C. I. O. State Industrial Union Council in California appealed to 
the Federal Government to allow the seasonal importation of several 
thousand Mexican workers to perform the necessary harvest jobs. 

Widespread labor-employer conflict in agriculture, nevertheless, is 
likely to recur should the war prosperity and full employment prove 
temporary. Little has been done to bring long-run improvements in 
wages, living conditions, job security, and opportunities for advance- 
ment on the land, and there is no apparent trend toward a permanent 
reduction of the scale of operations or the degree of specialization of 
farms in California and other intensive cash-crop regions. The 
present farm structure in many areas apparently continues to depend 
upon large supplies of cheap and mobile seasonal laborers. Even 
with the most efficient methods of allocating jobs, the workers re- 
quired to harvest special crops without loss to the growers in many 
intensive large-scale farming areas would be too numerous and inter- 
mittently employed to earn adequate yearly incomes. 

When two or more workers are employed on a farm, in the opinion of 
one writer, the labor-employer relationship approaches that charac- 
teristic of urban industry rather than of farming.’ In the United 
States by the nineteen thirties 56.1 percent of all farm workers were 
on farms in this category. The proportion of farm workers employed 
in groups rather than as individuals was particularly high in certain 
States: 66.1 percent in New Jersey, 78.6 percent in California, 80.1 
percent in Florida, and 82.2 percent in Louisiana. An even greater 
degree of concentration was indicated for farm workers employed in 
larger groups: 

In January (1935) approximately one-third of hired laborers as reported to the 
Bureau of the Census were on farms with four or more laborers, and about one- 





5 Louise Howard: Labor in Agriculture, London, Oxford Careeeany Fran, 1935 (p. 32). 
* Arthur M. Ross: Agricultural Labor and Social Legislation. Ph. D. thesis in Economics, University 
of California, Berkeley, Calif., August, 1941 (p. 43). 
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sixth were on farms with eight or more laborers. The areas or largest concep. 
tration of farms with groups of hired workers, as distinguished from a sing\e 
hired hand, were the Delta cotton (with 54.5 percent on farms of four or more 
and 37.4 percent on farms of eight or more workers) and range areas (with 50.3 
percent and 33.9 percent, respectively) and in the group of miscellaneous States, 
Florida and California. In California 59.1 percent of hired workers were on farms 
employing four or more, and 42.0 percent were on farms employing eight or more. 
Corresponding figures for Florida are 60.9 percent and 45.6 percent. In Arizona 
the concentration was even greater. In that State, 68.0 percent of hired workers 
were employed on farms with eight or more.’ 

The growing numbers and the changing composition of agricultural 
wage labor in the industrialized farming areas temporarily reduced its 
militancy. Family laborers and newly arrived immigrants were more 
difficult to unionize than were single men of the type organized by the 
I. W. W. The farm workers’ bargaining position was further weak- 
ened by the strong and comprehensive control which growers exerted 
over the labor market when they were organized into employer asso- 
ciations. “Labor exchanges” or “labor bureaus” were established in 
California and Arizona to eliminate competition among individual 
employers, by standardizing wage rates throughout entire crop areas ° 
and recruiting the required labor supplies. County boards of agricul- 
ture took the initiative in stabilizing wage rates in some sections of 
New Jersey by setting a scale before the harvest season began and then 
influencing growers to adhere to it.° 

Labor exchanges and employers’ associations served to strengthen 
the position of the grower by releasing him from dependence upon any 
particular group of 1 eat rdey On the other hand, there is little doubt 


that such institutions tended further to depersonalize labor relations 
in agriculture and to widen the cleavage of interests and attitudes 


between farm employers and employees. Hiring of labor by the 
industry rather than by the individual grower lessened whatever 
element of personal loyalty still remained in the more-commercialized 
and large-scale farms. hen employers utilized cooperative associa- 
tions in setting wages and recruiting workers, they ultimately drove 
their laborers in turn to organize into unions and act collectively for 
self-protection. ~ ' 

An adequate standard of employment stability and annual income 
for farm labor, then, would require a drastic readjustment in the 
structure of agriculture in many regions. The effects of such read- 
june would vary according to the technological requirements, 
and fertility, and market conditions in each special crop area. Higher 
labor costs would favor small diversified farms which rely upon unpaid 
family workers, at the expense of large specialized farms which depend 
upon cheap seasonal labor. Mechanization of farm operations would 
tend to increase, and farm workers would probably be displaced in 
growing numbers, a few to become farm proprietors and the majority 
to transfer to other industries. Marginal land would have to be 
abandoned in some areas, while in others the intensity of cultivation 
as well as the size of farms would have to be reduced. 

Whatever the means by which the economic welfare of agricultural 
workers is to be improved and employer-employee conflict lessened, 
one important result seems almost certain: The direct cost of such 

’ Witt Bowden, Three Decades of Farm Labor, in Monthly Labor Review, June, July, and August 
1939 (reprinted as Bureau of Labor Statistics Serial No. R. 976). : 

* A precedent for this practice had been established during periods of labor scarcity in the World W sr 
years. Under the initiative of State and county agricultural agents, growers in many regions of the country 


t to decrease wasteful labor turn-over on farms by wage rates for competing units. 
* Folsom, op. cit. (p. 28). 
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improvement will be borne by the large-scale farms and, ultimately, 
the consuming public. In the past both groups gained from the low 
costs of production made possible by specialization based upon the 
use of cheap labor for seasonal operations. In the long run it is highly 
questionable whether the public in general really has gained from this 
situation. The social costs of deficiencies in health, education, and 
morale among seasonal farm workers, as well as the waste of mis- 
directed, unused, or depleted labor power, may well have more than 
counterbalanced the advantages of low food prices. - The real costs 
were made apparent in the thirties by losses arising from strikes and 
by the taxation required to pay for extra relief, law enforcement, and 
other services. Any lasting solution of the farm-labor problem must 
seek a permanent reduction in the supply of workers. 


Possible Measures to Ameliorate Farm-Labor Conditions 


The failures of unionism and collective bargaining among farm 
workers in*the past are not necessarily final, nor do they eliminate 
the possibility of labor conflict in the future. Many of the largest, 
most violent, and most ruinous strikes during the thirties occurred 
among nonunion workers. As long as the underlying circumstances 
which generate labor unrest in agriculture continue, strikes and other 
manifestations of class conflict are likely to recur, regardless of the 
temporary strength or weakness of unions. The violence and inten- 
sity of struggles in the past and their threat to the security and the 
civil liberties of other groups give the problem of farm-labor conflict 
eam far greater than the numbers directly involved would 
indicate. 

Overt conflict could probably have been reduced in many agricul- 
tural areas during the thirties by the judicious intervention of outside 
agencies. Stricter enforcement of laws and constitutional guaranties 
could have prevented much of the disorder, the property damage, 
intimidation and violence, vigilantism, and suppression of civil 
liberties. The effectiveness of the law, however, was limited when 
rural communities were strongly conservative and sympathetic to the 
interests of property owners and employers. It is doubtful whether 
legal restriction alone could have prevented vigilantism and mob 
action, any more than the prevailing antagonism of the police and the 
— ublic to labor organization could have prevented unionism 
and strikes. 

Strikes and other expressions of class conflict during the thirities 
might also have been reduced had there been more adequate mediation 
and arbitration. Strikes in commercial farming have been intense and 
violent; they subject employers and public to unusual risk and require 
a special means of settlement before they erupt into open conflict." 
_ Mediation in agriculture during the 1930’s was not very successful 
in settling farm strikes on an amicable basis of mutual compromise. 
The extreme perishability of crops and the brief duration of seasonal 
jobs in many cases sdudiedied peaceful, patient, and orderly negotia- 
tions once a strike had begun. On the other hand, most of the boards 
or agencies which attempted to settle disputes before they became 
overt were unsuccessful because they were not established at the re- 





1 Por a fuller discussion of this point, see Paul S. Taylor: American Mediation oo and California 


Farm Labor, in The Commonwealth (San Francisco), December 22, 1936 (pp. 
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quest of the contending groups, had no definite legal status, and lacked 
adequate means of enforcing rules or agreements. 

Adequate arbitration of agricultural labor disputes apparently re- 
quires more thorough organization of farm workers and a widerrecog- 
nition of their unions than have been achieved in most agricultural 
areas. Only by this means, perhaps, can farm-labor unions function 
effectively as collective-bargaining agencies. In the opinion of Pro- 
fessors Benedict and Adams, arbitration could be carried on most 
oe and efficiently by permanent, legally recognized boards in 
which representative spokesmen of employers, employees, and the 
public would have an equal voice." Spokesmen of organized laborers 
would present demands for adequate wages, housing and perquisites, 
preferential hiring, job security, and continuity of employment: 
spokesmen of organized growers would present demands for wage levels 
which they could pay, assurance against strikes, availability of labor 
when needed, and the like. The weight of decision would rest upon 
the neutral public representatives, who would have to be “men of high: 
caliber and judicial in temperament,” as well as experts qualified to 
analyze and investigate accurately marketing and cost conditions. 
The arbitration board, having legal status, could seek enforcement 
through courts and other agencies of the wages and employment stani- 
ards it decided upon." 

The ultimate objective of such collective bargaining and arbitration, 
if labor conflict is to be eliminated, would be the stabilization of em- 
ployment and residence for workers actually needed in harvest opera- 
tions, so as to raise the average annual earnings. In the long run this 
would require seniority or preferential hiring agreements, combined 


with adequate wages, a ween study of labor markets, and efficient 


job allocation. Surplus agricultural labor presumably would have to 
e absorbed by other industries or be maintained on relief." 
Voluntary collective bargaining and arbitration following these 
rinciples were used successfully for several years in the Santa Maria 
alley of Santa Barbara County, Calif. Practiced in a small locality, 
however, these methods were limited in their ability to improve wages 
and working conditions because of competition from other intensive 
crop areas which were unorganized. 
everal experts feel that voluntary arbitration functioning through 
representative labor and employer associations suffers one fundamental! 
limitation, namely, that a board’s decisions are likely to rest on a rec- 
ognition of the relative strength of each party to an agreement; and 
in agriculture the bargaining power of labor is usually much weaker 
than that of the employer. Otis E. Mulliken, then chief of the labor 
section of the Sugar Division, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, reached the following conclusion: 


Viewing past experience and present trends in this country, it seems to me that 
the nature of the developments will be governmental rather than voluntary, :1\(! 
will be concerned primarily with social problems of income and status rather tha! 


with problems of employer-employee relations.” 


From this point of view, poverty and discord on the land could be 
eliminated only through the extension to pene map workers of such 
protective labor legislation as the Social Security Act, the Nationa! 


i M. R. Benedict and R. L. Adams: Methods of Wage Determination in Agriculture, in Journal of Far™ 


conomics, February 1941. 
8 Otis E. Mulliken: Discussion of Methods of Wage Determination in Agriculture, in Journal of Farm 


Economics, February 1941. 
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Labor Relations Act, and the Fair Labor Standards Act. Farm 
laborers in growing numbers during the 1930’s became aware of their 
particularly disadvantaged and unprotected status, This pnowiedge 
in itself furnished constant fuel for agitation and unrest. The weak- 
ness of their DATED position, indeed, would seem to warrant their 
right to ever. greater legal protection than is provided for the more 
strongly organized urban industrial workers. 

The application of labor legislation and arbitration to agriculture 
would not present such formidable difficulties as generally supposed. 
As many writers have pointed out, only a fraction of all farm operators 
hire laborers at all, and they are concentrated in particular areas, on 
large farms hiring men in gangs rather than as individual hands. 
Enforcement of protective labor laws and arbitration awards would in 
some respects be easier in agriculture than in other industries because 
farm operators are more dependent upon the Government for protec- 
tion from ruinous competition. As recommended by Frances Perkins, 
then Secretary of Labor, crop-benefit payments to all farmers could 
be made conditional upon their observance of required labor standards. 

The establishment of standard wage and employment conditions, 
whether by arbitration, by legislation, or by a combination of both, 
would have to be Nation-wide. Wages and working conditions pre- 
sumably would have to be standardized for competing crops, taking 
account of differences in costs of living, transportation expenses, and 
productivity of land and labor. The effectiveness of arbitration or 
legislation would be neutralized if they brought substantial improve- 
ment for labor in only one area at a time. Even if local grower-em- 
ployers were not placed at a disadvantage with their competitors, 
less-favored workers would be likely to migrate and create a labor 
surplus in the more profitable areas. 

At this point the question of unionism and labor-employer conflict 
on the land becomes inseparable from the much broader problems of 
migratory or casual agricultural labor in general, and the submarginal 
position of agriculture as a major field of enterprise and employment. 
Protective labor legislati::: and Nation-wide arbitration of labor dis- 
putes in agriculture would almost necessarily have to be part of a more 
comprehensive "rogram of general price control and, probably, sub- 
sidizing. The ,.wer to determine wage levels and conditions of 
employment, and hence a major part of production cost in agriculture, 
would seem to be a corollary of the Government’s power at present to 
fix B dees restrict output, and compensate producers for their losses. 

e principle of Nation-wide arbitration and legislative protection of 
agricultural labor in competing crop areas, as part of a subsidizing pro- 

by the Federal Government, has already been applied in one form 
in the sugar industry. The Sugar Division of the Department of 
Agriculture holds public hearings annually to air the grievances and 
demands of representative employers and employees, and then sets 
minimum wages and standard conditions of employment for each 
factory district before the planting season begins. ically, it would 
seem that a similar system Pain be extended to other farm crops. 
The Jones-Costigan Act of 1934 and the Sugar Control Act of 1937 
established the principle that industries enjoying special protection or 


financial benefit from the Government should be required to maintain . - 


certain minimum standards of wages and working conditions. Almost 
all branches of agriculture received such special benefits in the 1930’s. 
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The relative merits of labor legislation and arbitration as means for 
alleviating poverty, class conflict, and other farm-labor problems are 
matters of controversy. The conclusions rest upon the conceptions 
of the control that governments should have over economic affairs. 
Probably both means would be required for agriculture, as they have 
been for other industries. In any case, it seems more than likely that 
seasonal farm laborers in the future will continue to organize and act 
collectively to improve their situation. As long as wage levels and 
working conditions remain substantially inferior to those in urban 
occupations, labor unrest, unionism, and strikes will continue in rural] 
areas. In the last analysis, farm laborers can gain economic security 
and improve their waiieg conditions only if they can organize in 
large numbers as an economic and political pressure group. Advo- 
cates of labor legislation alone criticize voluntary arbitration and 
collective bargaining on the ground that farm laborers are unable to 
unionize effectively;* critics of this view, on the other hand, point 
out that legislation would be difficult to achieve and administer un- 
less farm workers were well organized beforehand." 

Farm-labor unionism is likely to revive if the scale of farm opera- 
tions increases. Agricultural undertakings in many crop areas are as 
large, commercialized, and efficient as other nonrural industries, and 
the trend toward large-scale production may continue. It is possible, 
then, that class divisions in many types of farming will become wider 
and more clear, and the incentive to organize correspondingly greater. 

The rapid growth in membership and wealth of urban labor organ- 
izations that has taken place during the war may furnish additional 
stimulus to farm-labor unionism in the future. As urban unions 
organize more and more industries and reach a growing number of 
unskilled workers, they have a greater incentive to support the collec- 
tive-bargaining efforts of farm workers and, perhaps, small farm 
operators. 

Lower-income groups in the rural population are a threat to the 
security of industrial workers. Having uncertain employment and 
substandard incomes and working conditions, they furnish a labor 
pool that can be drawn upon to depress wages and break strikes in 
urban areas. Theoretically, however, farm workers and operators 
and industrial workers all have common economic interests which 
may impel them to organize and cooperate for purposes of collective 
bargaining and political pressure. Small-farm operators and industrial 
workers alike would gain if farm workers could be organized and the 
wages and working conditions on the land improved. The operators, 
depending upon family labor, could compete more equally with the 
large agricultural operators employing wage labor. The industrial 
workers would also be more secure if the wages of farm labor were 
increased, since this would lessen the competition for jobs in urban 
industries. Viewed in this light, there are reasons to expect that 
workers in agricultural and allied industries may again organize in 
international unions which will function as an integral part of the 
broader labor movement in the United States. In the long run, 
indeed, farm-labor unionism of this kind may be in a wen. position 
to bring together organized small farmers and industrial labor for 
- unified political action. 

% Otis E. Mulliken: Discussion of Methods of Wage Determination in Agriculture, in Journal] of Farm 


Econo February 1941. 
4“ M.R, and R. L. Adams: Methods of Wage Determination in Agriculture, in Journal of Farm 


Economies, February 1941. 
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Labor Organizations and Conferences 
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Labor-Management Conference on Industrial 
Relations 


ON July 30, 1945, Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan sug- 
gested in a letter to the Secretary of Labor, Lewis B. Schwellenbach, 
that a Labor-Management Conference be held to “lay the ground- 
work for peace with justice on the home front.’”’ Senator Vandenberg 
said in part: ' 

I am wondering whether there may not be an analogy between the two problems 
(peace abroad and peace at home) to the extent that the method by which we 
are solving the one could be the approach which might promise to solve the other. 
When the delegations of fifty United Nations met at San Francisco, their ideas 
were miles apart in many instances. After intimate and friendly consultations, 
in which each frankly faced the ) eevee = of the other, we came finally to a unani- 
mous agreement, despite repeated crises which were supposed to be insurmountable. 
It was a triumph of the council table. Men of good will resolved their differences 
for their own and the common welfare’s sake. We quit warring with each othér 
in order to stop our common enemy—war itself. 

Is it impossible to apply this formula at home in respect to these vital industrial 
relationships? Responsible management knows that free collective bargaining 
is here to stay and that progressive law must continue to support it and that it 
must be wholeheartedly accepted. Responsible labor leadership knows that 
irresponsible strikes and subversive attacks upon essential production are the 
gravest threats to the permanent success of Labor’s Bill of Rights. The American 
public knows that we cannot rebuild and maintain our national economy at the 
high levels required by our unavoidable necessities if we cannot have productive 
peace instead of disruptive war on the industrial front. American Government 
knows that social stggutes are futile except as they largely stem from mutual 
wisdom and mutual nt. 


The problem of how to deal with labor-management difficulties in 
the postwar period had been under discussion between President 
Truman and the Secretary of Labor for some time, and the message 
from Senator Vandenberg served to crystallize the decision to go 
ahead with the conference at the earliest possible moment. 

In announcing the conference, President Truman appointed a special 
committee of representatives of the Government and labor and business 
organizations to serve as an agenda committee and decide upon the 
scope of the conference, as well as the manner of handling the many 
“long-term and short-term problems” that will be faced in the transi- 
tion aud twar periods. This committee consisted of (1) Maj. Paul 
H. Deusles: of the United States Marine Corps (previously a professor 
at Chicago University), representing the Secretary of Labor,(2) Charles 
J. Symington, of Symington-Gould Corporation of New York City, 
representing the Secretary of Commerce, (3) Boris Shishkin (servin 
for Robert J. Watt) of the American Federation of Labor, (4) Ted F. 
Silvey of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, (5) Joyce O’Hara 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce, and (6) Raymond S. 
Smethurst of the National Association of Manufacturers. 
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On October 23, President Truman issued the official call for the cop. 


ference to meet in Washington, beginning on November 5, and a 
the same time released the agenda for the conference as unanimously 


suggested by the —— committee. 
n his opening address to the conference President Truman stresse( 


the imperative need to avoid industrial strife and his full conviction 
that if labor and management were to approach each other with the 
realization that they have a common goal they could arrive at an 
amicable solution of their difficulties. He stated in part: 


I want to make it clear that this is your conference—a management-labor con- 
ference—and not a Government conference * * *. By the very nature of 
the task before you, you appear here not as representatives merely of the organi- 
zations which chose you; but as public-spirited citizens who during the delibera- 
tions will consider the interests of all groups of our people * * ¥*. TI have 
tried to lay fairly before the people the position of labor and the position of indus. 
try. They both have problems—grave and worrisome problems. But they are 
not insoluble problems * * *. The important thing is to remember that those 
problems—and their solution—cannot be allowed to stop us in our struggle to 
reconvert from war to peace. For until we successfully reconvert our productive 
capacity, we cannot hope to proceed toward our goal of full employment and an 
increased standard of living. If labor and management, in an industry or in a 
company, find that they cannot come to agreement, a way must be found of 
resolving their differences without stopping production * * *. The American 

ple know the enormous size of your task. But the stakes are enormous too. 
if the people do not find the answers here, they will find them some place else. 
For these answers must and will be found. 


Composition and Procedure of Conference 


As recommended, the Labor-Management Conference was compose: 


of 18 delegates representing organized labor, 18 representing com- 
merce, and 3 nonvoting delegates representing the public. The dele- 


gates were as follows: 
Public lana aang Al'y il Walter Parker Stacy (chairman of 


the conference), Secretary o bor L. B. Schwellenbach, and Secre- 
tary of Commerce Henry Wallace. 

bor representatives —A. F. of L: William Green, President of A. 
F. of L.; George Meany, secretary-treasurer of A. F. of L.; Daniel J. 
Tobin, president of International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chaul- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America; William L. Hutcheson. 
president of United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America; 
George M. Harrison, president of Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks; Matthew Woll, vice president of A. F. of L.; Harry C. 
Bates, president of Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Internatio1.a! 
Union of America; and David Dubinsky, president of Internationa! 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 

CIO: Philip Murray, president of the CIO; R. J. Thomas, president 
of the United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America; Sidney Hillman, president of Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America; Emil Rieve, president of Textile 
Workers Union of America; Reid Robinson, president of Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers; Albert J. Fitzgerald, 
president of United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 0! 
America; John Green, president of Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of America; and Lee Pressman, general counse! 
of Congiear of Industrial izations. 

United )Mine Workers: John L. Lewis, president. 
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Railroad brotherhoods: T. C. Cashen, chairman of the Railway 
Labor Executives Association. 

Management representatives.—Eric A. Johnston, president of U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce; Ira Mosher, president of National Association 
of Manufacturers; Edward N. Allen, president of Sage-Allen & Co., 
Inc.; M. W. Clement, president of Gaylord Container Corp.; John 
Holmes, president of Swift & Co.; Charles R. Hook, president of 
American Rolling Mill Co.; Geerge H. Love, president of Consolida- 
tion Coal Co.; T. O. Moore, secretary and general counsel of P. H. 
Hanes Knitting Co.; Edward P. Palmer, president of Senior & Palmer, 
Inc.; H. W. Prentis, Jr., president of Armstrong Cork Co.; William M. 
Rand, president of Monsanto Chemical Co.; Louis Ruthenberg, presi- 
dent of Servel, Inc.; David Sarnoff, president of Radio Corporation of 
America; Herman W. Steinkraus, president of Bridgeport Brass Co. ; 
E. J. Thomas, president of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; Charles E. 
Wilson, president of General Motors Corp.; and Harry Woodhead, 
president of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 

An equal number of alternate delegates was appointed in similar 
fashion. The ees ae Conference was therefore made up of 
78 persons, including Dr. George W. Taylor, former Chairman of the 
War Labor Board, who acted as the nonvoting executive secretary of 
the conference. 

With a few minor exceptions the organization and the work proce- 
dure of the conference followed the outline prepared by the agenda 
committee. After two days of sessions of the conference as a whole 
the work was distributed among six major committees, each dealing 
with a specific problem. Two additional committees were appointed— 
an executive committee to coordinate and integrate the work of the 
different committees, and a public hearings committee to obtain the 
views on labor-management problems of other organizations not di- 
rectly represented in the conference, such as unaffiliated unions, 
consumers and other groups. 


Action by Conference 


The Labor-Management Conference adjourned on November 30, 
having adopted unanimously only three committee reports, namely 
those on initial collective agreements, on existing collective agree- 
ments, and on conciliation services. The other three committees— 
on collective bargaining, on management’s right to manage, and on 
representation and jurisdictional questions—could not arrive at 
unanimous decisions, and reports were submitted separately by the 
labor and management groups. Significantly, however, the labor 
members of the Committee on Management’s Right to Manage con- ~ 
cluded their report, as follows: 

It is the opinion of the labor members of this committee that if the representa- 
tives of management and labor in each industry would confer on the functions of 

t and labor in the same friendly spirit as the committee approached the 
subject assigned, industrial disputes would be minimized, production increased and 
the public interest well served. 


_ The conference in plenary session adopted unanimously two resolu- 
tions, prepared by the executive committee, on fair employment 





two most significant changes were the requirement of a unanimous approval within the committees. 
session, of any decision to be ado as the action of the cor ference and the enlargement 
of the executive committee from 8 to 16 members to allow for more adequate representation on this committee. 
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practices and the formation of a standing committee to continue the 
work of the conference, as follows: 


Resolved, that the Labor-Management Conference urge on all elements of labor 
and management the broad democratic spirit of tolerance and equality of economic 
opportunity in respect to race, sex, color, religion, age, national origin or ancestry 
hed CEES who are employed and who are admitted to labor-union mem. 

rship. 

Resolved, that this Conference expresses its approval of the formation of an 
informal committee consisting of eight members: 

2 members from the National Teaiiien of Manufacturers, 

2 members from the Chamber of Commerce, . 

1 member from the American Federation of Labor, 

1 member from the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 

1 member from the United Mine Workers, 

1 member from the Railway Brotherhoods, 
this group to meet at such times as it sees fit for the purpose of creating better 
understanding between the respective groups, without any stated agenda, without 
any indication that they carry responsibility for their respective groups, and 
without any definite program. 


REPORTS UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED * 
Committee on Initial Collective Agreements 


This 12-member, equi-partisan committee was given the task of 
iy gy and reporting on ‘‘the extent to which industrial disputes 
can be minimized by recognized and orderly procedure to negotiate 


first contracts between a union and an employer, and the extent to 
which provision should be made for the use of conciliation, if negotia- 
tions seem to be breaking down.”’ Its report, unanimously adopted 
first by the committee itself and then by the entire conference was as 


follows: 


The following recommendations grow out of the discussions of the committee. 
In making these recommendations, the committee has been fully cognizant of the 
varying circumstances which distinguish the needs and problems of different 
industries. 

1. Collective bargaining undertaken promptly and in good faith, following 
recognition of a properly established bargaining agent either by acceptance by the 
employer or by operation of lawfully constituted procedures, is viewed as the first 
step to avoid strike action by the union or refusal to bargain by the employer. 

servance of the following widely applicable rules will contribute to orderly 
and peaceful procedures in making the first contract: 

(a) The employer should not question his obligation to bargain with the union 
chosen as the bargaining agent for all employees in a properly established bargain- 
ing unit. 

(b) Neither side should delay immediate establishment of bargaining relation- 
ships and commencement of contract negotiations. 

c) In their negotiations, the parties should look toward the preparation of a 
signed agreement covering a defined period of time. 

(d) Before specific bargaining on individual items is undertaken, each party 
should present to the other a general statement of its position and the parties 
should then explore them jointly. Areas of agreement should be carefully sought. 
Precise definition of the issues also should precede specific bargaining. In con- 
summating their first agreement, the parties should carefully define its scope and 
terms. 

(e) It is well that respect and consideration be given to proposals presented by 
either the employer or the union and every reasonable effort made to bring about 
accord before any unreasonable ultimatum is issued by either side. Both sides 
should avoid inflammatory statements which question the sincerity or good fait) 
of the other party. 


* Reports of the other committees will be included in a forthcoming reprint of this article 
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(f) Both parties should avoid threats or actions which interfere with normal 
operations while negotiations are still proceeding in good faith and until all other 
peaceful procedures have been exhausted. 

2. Conciliation should be employed by the parties if collective se has 
not resulted in agreement. Such conciliation may be private or public, and if 
publie, local, State or Federal, as best suited to the circumstances. 

Conciliation, however, should not be the first resort of parties, but should be 
undertaken only after reasonable time and full effort to reach agreement has been 
made by direct negotiation. 

The conciliator should, wherever possible, be invited by both parties to partici- 
pate. If that is not possible, the best practice is for the party inviting the con- 
cilator to notify the other party of this action. 

3. If direct negotiations and conciliation have not been successful, voluntary 
arbitration may be considered by the parties; however, before voluntary arbitra- 
tion is agreed upon as a ineans of settling unsettled issues, the parties themselves 
should agree on the precise issues, the terms of submission, and the principles 
or factors by which the arbitrator shall be governed. 






















Committee on Existing Collective Agreements 


This committee of 12 members equally divided between labor and 
management studied “the extent to which industrial disputes can be 
minimized by provisions incorporated in collective-bargaining agree- 
ments,”’ such as— 


(a) The procedure to be followed in (1) the adjustment of disputes and griev- 
ances during the life of a contract, and (2) the negotiation of a succeeding contract. 

(6b) The policy that once an agreement has been signed, no strikes or lock-outs 
shall take place while it is in force, but that disputes shall be settled between the 
parties by other means provided in the contract. 

(c) When negotiations between the parties concerning the terms of renewal 
of a contract have failed, provision should be made for the early use of concilia- 
tion, mediation, and, where necessary, voluntary arbitration. 

(d) Provision by management and labor of facilities and personnel to enable 
grievances to be settled quickly at the level where they occur. 


The unanimous report of the committee follows: 


I. Collective-bargaining agreements should contain provisions that grievances 
and disputes involving the interpretation or application of the terms of the agree- 
ment are to be settled without resort to strikes, lock-outs or other interruptions 
} — operations by an effective grievance procedure with arbitration as its 

nal step. 

Il. To be effective, the procedure established for the settlement of such griev- 
ances and disputes should meet at least the following standards: 

(a) The successive steps in the procedure, the method of presenting grievances 
or disputes, and the method of taking an appeal from one step to another should 
beso clearly stated in the agreement as to be readily understood by all employees, 
union officials and management representatives. : 

(b) The procedure should be adaptable to the handling of the various types 
of grievances and disputes which come under the terms of the agreement. 

c) The procedure should be designed to facilitate the settlement of grievances 
and disputes as soon as possible after they arise. To this end— 

1. The agreement should provide adequate stated time limits for the presenta- 
tion of grievances and disputes, the rendering of decisions, and the taking of 
appeals; i 

2. Issues should be clearly formulated at the earliest possible moment. In all 
cases which cannot be settled in the first informal discussions, the positions of both 
sides should be reduced to writing; 

3. Management and union should encourage their representatives to settle 
at the lower steps grievances which do not involve broad questions of policy or 
of contract interpretation and should delegate sufficient authority to them to 
accomplish this end; 

?* agreement should provide adequate opportunity for both parties to 
investigate grievances under discussion; 

5. Provision should be made for priority handling of grievances involving dis- 
charge, suspension or other disciplinary action. 

(d) The procedure should be open to the submission of grievances by all parties 
to the agreement. 
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III. Management and unions should inform and train their representatives jy, 
the proper functioning of the grievance procedure and in their responsibilities 
under it. In such a program it should be emphasized— 

(a) That the basic objective of the grievance procedure is the achievement of 
sound and fair settlements and not the ‘‘winning’’ of cases; 

(b) That the filing of grievances should be considered by foremen or super- 
visors as aids in discovering and removing causes of discontent in their depart- 
ments; 

(c) That any tendency by either party to support the earlier decisions of its 
representatives when such decisions are wrong should be discouraged; 

(d) That the willingness of management and union officials to give adequate 
time and attention to the handling and disposition of grievances and disputes is 
necessary to the effective functioning of the procedure; 

(e) That for the sound handling of grievances and disputes both management 
and union representatives should be thoroughly familiar with the entire collect iv e- 
bargaining agreement. 

IV. The parties should provide by mutual agreement for the final determination 
of any unsettled grievances or disputes involving the interpretation or application 
of the agreement by an impartial chairman, umpire, arbitrator, or board. In this 
connection the agreement should provide— 

(a) A definite and mutually agreed upon method of selecting the impartial! 
chairman, umpire, arbitrator, or board; 

(6) That the impartial chairman, umpire, arbitrator, or board should have no 
power to add to, subtract from, change or modify any provision of the agreement 
but should be authorized only to interpret the existing provisions of the agree- 
ment and apply them to the specific facts of the grievance or dispute; 

(c) That reference of a grievance or dispute to an impartial chairman, umpire, 
arbitrator, or board should be reserved as the final step in the procedure and should 
not be resorted to unless the settlement procedures of the earlier steps have been 
exhausted. 

(d) That the decision of the impartial chairman, umpire, arbitrator, or board 
should be accepted by both parties as final and binding. 

(e) That the cost, of such impartial chairman, umpire, arbitrator, or board should 
be shared equally by both parties. 

V. Any question not involving the application or interpretation of the agree- 
ment as then existing but which may properly be raised pursuant to agreement 
provisions should be subject to negotiation, conciliation, or such other means of 
settlement as the parties may provide. 

VI. Where an agreement contains a renewal clause and a change or modification 
or reopening of the agreement is requested by either party, or where the existing 
agreement is about to be terminated, ample time prior to the termination of the 
agreement should be provided for the negotiation of a new or modified agreemeii'. 
If such negotiations should fail, the parties should make early use of conciliation. 
mediation, and, where mutually agreed to, arbitration. 

VII. Nothing in this report is intended in any way to recommend compulsor) 
arbitration, that is, arbitration not voluntarily agreed to by the parties. 


Committee on Conciliation Services 

This committee, composed of 4 labor and 4 management members. 
was requested to deal with the following question: ‘“To prevent in- 
dustrial disputes from taking place, should provision be made for im- 
roving and strengthening the Conciliation Service of the United 
tates Department of Labor, and should there be additional support 
for the operation of the Service?” In its report the committee em- 
phasized that ‘‘nothing in this report is intended in any way to recom- 

mend compulsory arbitration.”” The report follows: 


Conciliation service.—1. A Federal Conciliation Service, which by its impar- 
tiality and efficiency wins the respect of the public, management, and labor, w'/! 
be a strong force in minimizing industrial disputes and preventing strikes. , 

2. The parties to labor disputes should conscientiously exhaust all possibilities 
of settlement through collective bargaining before either party requests concil'a- 
tion or mediation services. 

3. As far as possible, and wherever practicable, disputes should be settled «' 
the}plant level. Local, State, or Federal conciliation agencies should be used, °- 
best suited to the circumstances. It is desirable to secure close coordination be 
tween the “activities of the Federal, State, and local conciliation services. 
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4. The committee unanimously reco nds that every effort be made toward 
the reorganization of the United States Conciliation Service to the end that it be 
establiened as an effective and completely impartial agency within the Department 
of Labor. 

In order to obtain the advice, assistance, support, and confidence of management 
and labor, @ representative advisory committee to the Director of the United 
states Conciliation Service should be appointed. The advisory committee should 
consist of equal numbers of representatives of management and labor selected by 
the Seeretary of Labor from a list of nominees submitted by leading organizations 
of employers and labor. 

The advisory committee should be responsible for making recommendations to 
the Seeretary of Labor or to the Director of the Conciliation Service with respect 
to the policy, procedures, organization, and the development of adequate standards 
and qualifications for the personnel of this Service. 

5. personnel of the Conciliation Service should be characterized by im- 
partiality, integrity, and a knowledge of labor-management problems. To this 
end, the committee recommends: 

(a) Conciliators should be appointed without regard to civil service requirements. 

(b) The salaries of commissioners and officers in the Service should be sufficient 
to attract persons prmeste the necessary qualifications. 

(c) Provision should be made for practical training for newly appointed 
conciliators. During such training, the newly appointed conciliators should be 
assigned as observers in the course of actual conciliation of a variety of cases. 
Adequate faciiities should be made available to assure thorough knowledge on the 
part of conciliators of the policies of the Service, techniques of conciliation, labor 
laws, and industrial relations practice. Current information services should be 
made available to all conciliators to keep them currently abreast of developments 
in the Conciliation Service and to provide them with up-to-date information on 
current labor law and industrial-relations practice. In addition, periodic re- 
fresher courses should be conducted in the interest of maintaining high standards 
of service. 

(dq) The number of conciliators should be adequate to permit the ‘ rvice to 
perform conciliation func :ions adequately and promptly. 

(e) Congress should immediately make available funds for improving and 
strengthening the Service. 

6. Conciliation must, under all conditions, be maintained as distinct and sepa- 
rate from arbitration. A Commissioner of Conciliation must never be assigned 
to ® case as an arbitrator, except where a written request for his services as 
arbitrator has been made by both parties to a dispute. All services provided by 
the United States Conciliation Service should continue to be voluntary. 

Arbitration service.—The Division of Arbitation of the United States Concilia- 
tion Service should be reorganized. We recommend that the permanent arbi- 
trators now employed, with the exception of the Chief of the Arbitration Service, 
be transferred or absorbed in some other work where their experience, talents or 
skill can be utilized. The Chief of the Division should not act as an arbitrator. 

The Division of Arbitration should have a pool or list of capable, trained 
impartial arbitrators. They sould be paid on a per diem basis at rates approved 
by the Director. From this pool, arbitrators may be assigned to cases when 
requested by both parties. 

A complete list of arbitrators, with a summary statement of experience and 
qualifications of each, shuuld at all times be available to labor and management 
representatives. ; 

The scope of the arbitration“and the method of enforcement of the decision 
shall be determined by the terms of the contract being arbitrated or by agreement 
of the parties. 

Technical services.—It is recommended that the Technical Service Division be 
reorganized, that it be manned by a qualified and impartial staff. It should 
operate with the advice and counsel of a technical advisory committee. 

The technical advisory committee should consist of equal numbers of represent- 
atives of management and labor, selected by the Secretary of Labor from a list of 
nominees submitted by leading organizations of employers and labor. The 
technical advisory committee should have available the services of staff assistants 
from the staff of the Division of Labor Standards and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The Technical Service Division should work in close cooperation with 
the technical advisory committee, the United States Conciliation Service, and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, to the end that the data and services of these agencies 
be available to the Conciliation Service whenever needed. 

677234464 
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Results of International Labor Conference of 1945 


THE Conference of the International Labor Organization met in 
Paris between October 15 and November 5. Fifty-one nations sent 
representatives; three of these were nonmember nations which sent 
observers. Iceland, a new nation, became a member during the period 
of the Conference; Guatemala and Italy renewed their former mem- 
berships. Among the great nations, only the Soviet Union was not 
represented, and the Conference indicated its hope that the U.S. 5S. R. 
would soon seek membership. 

Italy’s rejoining of the attracted much interest. The proce- 
dure set a possible pattern for the readmission, after a time, of former 
enemy States into United Nations organizations. Speaking on this 
subject before the Conference, one of the American delegates,’ Senator 
Thomas of Utah, said: 

The question before us is the readmission of Italy. Our aim is to unite peoples 
and not to divide them * * *. In this I speak for the Government of the 
United States of America, but I am sure that I speak also what is in the minds and 
hearts of the American ple * * *, We do not condone the acts of the 
Fascist Government of Italy * * *. We condone nothing * * *. The 


Italian prea have respaded the soil of their land, and in that renewed soil the 
ideals. of the International Labor Organization will be more able to flourish. 


Agenda of Conference 


The agenda of the Conference included the following items: 

I. The maintenance of high levels of employment during the period 
of industrial rehabilitation and reconversion. 

II. Welfare of children and young workers (first discussion). 

III. Matters arising out of the work of the Constitutional Com- 
mittee. 

IV. Minimum standards of social policy in dependent territories 
(supplementary provisions). 

ong the most important of the above subjects was the one on 
matters arising 6ut of the work of the Constitutional Committee, 
which normally would not be of particular importance, since the 
basic work of the ILO concerns the raising of labor standards. Re- 
cently, however, questions of considerable significance have arisen, 
such as whether the ILO should break its ties with the League of 
Nations, whether it should affiliate with the United Nations Organ- 
ization, whether it should make use of the opportunity, when so many 
other matters are open for discussion, to amend its Constitution in 
fundamental ways. 
Action of Conference 


AMENDMENT OF ILO CONSTITUTION 


The Conference adopted a resolution, confirming a statement of its 
Governing Body, that the ILO should seek affiliation with the United 
Nations Organization. It accepted an amendment of the ILO Con- 


1 The United States delegation consisted of the ene Thc Government delegates were Hon. Frances 
gs > former Secretary of Labor, and Hea. Elbert D. Thomas, Senator from Utah; advisers were 
Hon. Mary T. Norton (Member of ), Carter Goodrich, professor of economics at Columbis 
University, Katharine F. Lenroot, Clara M. Beyer, — J. Bunche, Walter Kotschnig, and William L. 
Connolly. The State Ya. tern consultant was E. Mulliken). The mew jon was 
headed by James David bach; advisers were John M M. M. Ojiander, Carlyle Fraser, and Charles 
E. Shaw. The workers’ delegation was headed by Robert J. Watt; advisws were Arnold 8. Zander, John 
T. Jones, C. L. Darling, John Brophy, and Michael Ross. The secretar}; of the delegation was John S. 


Gambs. Ethel Evans was secretary to Senator Thomas. 
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stitution which will come into force as soon as ratified by a sufficient 
number of nations. The amendment, when ratified, will (if the League 
of Nations has not already been dissolved) sever the ties that still 
formally bind the ILO to the League. 

The amendment will also provide new procedures for amending the 
ILO Constitution, will alter the present financial structure, will re- 
define the conditions for membership, and in other ways will strengthen 
the present basic document. A system of tempo autonomous 
self-government is created to operate during the period before the 
[LO is integrated into the structure of the UNO. 

Other constitutional amendments were proposed by the delegates 
but no direct action was taken. They were, instead, referred to a 
small committee (on which the United States is represented) which 
will meet in London in January 1946. High on the committee’s list 
for consideration are suggestions relating to national responsibility in 
regard to Conventions drafted and adopted by the Conference, and 
changes in the present system of tripartite representation (the sug- 
gestion being to retain the tripartite principle, but to change the 
present numerical representation among the three groups). 


MAINTENANCE OF EMPLOYMENT 


The Employment Committee addressed itself to a task which is and 
will remain a concern of the Organization. Hon. Frances Perkins 
represented the United States Government on this Committee, and 
took a leading part in its debates. In the ‘“‘Philadelphia Charter,”’ 
adopted at the Conference in 1944, the following paragraphs ap- 
pear: 


All human beings, irrespective of race, creed or sex, have the right to pursue 
both their material well-being and their spiritual development in conditions of 
freedom and dignity, of economic security and equal opportunity; 

The attainment of the conditions in which this shall be possible must con- 
stitute the central aim of national and international policy; 

All national and international policies and measures, in particular those of an 
economic and financial character, should be judged in this light and accepted 
only in so far as they may be held to promote and not to hinder the achievement 
of this fundamental objective; 

It is a responsibility of the International Labor Organization to examine and 
consider all international economic and financial policies and measures in the 
light of this fundamental objective. 


_ A year later, the Charter of the United Nations was adopted. It 
includes the following: 

With a view to the creation of conditions of stability and well-being which are 
necessary for peaceful and friendly relations among nations based on oe for 
y= cee oe of equal rights and self-determination of peoples, the United Nations 
8 promote: (a) Higher standards of living, full employment and conditions 
of economic and social progress and development; (b) solutions of international 
economic, social, health, and related problems and international cultural and 
educational cooperation; and (c) universal respect for, and observance of, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion. 


In the period between the adoption of these two statements, prog- 
ress was made towards the establishment of a Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO), an International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, an International Monetary Fund, and a number of 
highly specialized agencies, each of which, it may. be assumed, will 
play a role in the establishment of conditions permitting the mainte- 
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a of high levels of employment with high or rising standards of 
iving. 

The Employment Committee made note of the fact that the ILO. 
in 1944, was the only international organization in existence which 
fully appreciated the significance of employment and high levels of 
consumption as a basis for the maintenance of peace, and it welcomed 
the statement contained in the United Nations Charter as well as 
the constructive role to be played by such organizations as the Bank, 
the Fund, and the FAO. 

The resolution on employment, adopted by the Conference, 
suggested both contra-cyclical taxation policies to stimulate industry 
and to employ labor, and anti-inflationary measures. It distin- 
guished among policies appropriate to devastated countries, those 
appropriate to the less-developed agricultural countries, and those 
appropriate to advanced industrial nations undamaged by actual 
military operations. 


WELFARE OF CHILDREN AND YOUNG WORKERS 


The problems of children and youth and the measures required to 
assure adequate protection of young persons were considered in a 
tripartite committee of representatives of Government, employers, 
and workers, which presented two reports to the Conference, both 
of which were adopted unanimously. 

The first report dealt with medical examinations for fitness for 
employment, and restriction of night work for children and young 
persons, looking toward the development of draft conventions at 
next year’s Condertnes: The second report was devoted to resolutions 
on the protection of children and young workers and on the youth 
of liberated countries. Both reports emphasized the importance of 
doing everything possible to promote the health, educational oppor- 
tunity, and welfare of youth, and to raise standards of protection 
against child labor. Miss Katharine Lenroot of the United States 
delegation served with Mrs. Alva Myrdal of Sweden as reporter for 
the Children and Youth Committee. 


WORKERS IN DEPENDENT TERRITORIES 


The fourth item on the agenda related to the improvement in tlic 
economic and social conditions of many millions of workers in depeni- 
ent territories. A recommendation was adopted dealing with such 
matters as freedom of organization, minimum wage rates, workmen's 
compensation and other forms of social security, conciliation, health, 
and labor inspection for workers in dependent territories. The 
Charter of the United Nations, in Chapter 11, clearly recognizes a 
pene! obligation on the part of the international community towar( 
these dependent peoples. The Conference decided to carry forwar( 
the work of the Oreanization in this area at its next session in 1946. 


OTHER ACTION 


The Conference, in addition to taking action on the special agenda 
items discussed above, addressed itself to certain recurrent topics con- 
cerned mostly with the internal administration of the Organization. 
The usual committees on the application of conventions, on resolu- 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND GONFERENCES 


tions, on credentials, standing orders, etc., performed their tasks and 
presented their reports. 

Several challenges came before the credentials committee. The 
only one sustaimed (by a vote of 119-0) charged that the workers’ 
delegate and adviser designated from the Argentine Republic had not 
been appointed in accordance with the ILO Constitution. They were 
not seated, because they ‘‘were not appointed under those conditions 
of liberty which are presumed by the agreement referred to by para- 
graph 3 of Article 3 of the Constitution and, consequently, they can- 
not be considered as representatives chosen without any compulsion 
by workers’ organizations enjoying freedom of association as laid down 
by the Constitution of the Organization.”’ This is the first time in the 
history of the ILO that credentials have been rejected. 

Mr. Phelan, Acting Director of the Secretariat, presented his annual 
report to the Conference, setting forth the role of the ILO in a world 
only beginning to recover from warshock. 

he electoral colleges met to select new representatives to the 
Covers. Body of the ILO Office. Although changes were made, 
many of the former experienced members will continue to serve. As 
in the past, the United States will be represented by members of each 
of the three constitutent groups—government, workers, employers. 
James David Zellerbach replaces Henry I. Harriman as the American 
employer member. Mr. Robert Watt is the worker representative. 

The Conference was followed by a meeting of the Governing Body 
of the ILO Office. The term of the United States Chairman, Carter - 
Goodrich, having expired, the Governing Body elected as its head 
Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans, C. B., Undersecretary of the British 
Ministry of Labor and National Service. 


POPOCO 


Machinery for World Federation of Trade Unions’ 


ONE hundred and yp ercdnad g accredited delegates from 65 national 
c 


labor organizations, claiming a membership of 66% million workers in 
56 countries, met in Paris, September 25 to October 8, 1945, adopted a 
constitution, and created the machinery for the new World Federation 
of Trade Unions. 3 

The meeting was convened as the Second World Trade Union Con- 
ference and was called by the administrative committee * appointed by 
the first such conference, held in London, February 5-17, 1945. Dur- 
ing the first week, therefore, the delegates acted as representatives of 
the conference; thereafter they were delegates to. the First Congress 
of the World Federation of Trade Unions. 


Action of the Paris Conference 


ORGANIZATION OF WORLD FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS 


The delegates were well-nigh unanimous in favor of the formation of 
a new international organization. The number of proposed amend- 


1 Prepared by Boris Stern, chief of the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division. : 
? The ittec consisted of the following: Sir Walter Citrine, Great Britain; Sidney Hillman, United 


comm : 

States; M. P. Tarasov, Soviet Union; Walter Schevenels, Belgium (IF TU); H. T. Liu, China; and Louis 

France. The committee met in Paris in March 1945, in Washington in April, and in San Fran- 

cisco in April and May. It agreed on a draft constitution to be submitted to all e-union organizations 
represented at the London conference as well as to those invited but unable to attend, 
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ments to the draft constitution, as well as the heated debates on the 
constitution, soon made it clear that there was no such unanimity as 
to the objectives, structure, and activities of the proposed new body. 
As to objectives, Sir Walter Citrine of the British ‘Trades Union 
Congress noted that some of the speakers appeared to be under the 
impression that the job of the conference was to “build a political 
international,” and warned that the new organization would perish 
if it became drawn into “the maze of politics.” 

Let us always remember that our job here is to build q trade-union inter- 
national, an international to carry on practical day-to-day trade-union work, to 


guide the activities of our different trade-union centers and to secure practica] 
results for the individual members of our unions. 


On the composition of the new international organization he said: 


Our World Trade Union International must be composed of bona-fide trade- 
unions, and we want the executive committee to have power to require an organ- 
ization to submit to it such balance sheets, reports, particulars of membership, 
and such other information as the executive committee may consider necessary. 
The executive committee, in our judgment, must also have authority to investi- 
gate the activities of any of the affiliated organizations if they consider this neces- 
sary to ensure the bona-fide trade-union character of such organizations. 


Regarding the IFTU and international trade secretariats affiliated 
with it, he proceeded: 

As we have already got an International Federation of Trade Unions, we say the 
common-sense thing is to negotiate between the executive committee of the 
World Federation and representatives of the IFTU in order to see how best and 
how quickly the staff and the officers of the IFTU may be brought in to play their 
full part in the new federation * * *. Equally the British trade-unions 
which are attached to the IFTU through the various trade secretariats have no 
intention of deserting those bodies and sacrificing their staffs * * *. Those 
organizations are ready to join the World Federation; they are ready to liquidate 
themselves under proper conditions, and we shall support them in their negotia- 
tions and in their desire to secure those conditions. 

The above excerpts not only illustrate the problems that confronted 
the conference but also represent the basis on which the constitution 
committee, and later the conference itself, adopted unanimously the 
amended draft constitution of the WFTU. 


AIMS AND METHODS OF WFTU 


As outlined in the preamble to the constitution the major objective 
of the world trade-union movement—to improve the living and work- 
ing conditions of the people of all lands—is to be accomplished through 
the following principal functions assigned to the WFTU: 

(1) To organize and unite the trade-unions of the whole world, 
irrespective of race, nationality, religion or political opinion. 

(2) Wherever necessary, to assist the workers in countries socially 
or industrially less developed in forming their trade-unions. 

(3) To carry on the struggle for the extermination of all Fascist 
forms of government and every manifestation of Fascism under any 
form or name. 

(4) To combat war and the causes of war and to work for a stable 
and enduring 

(5) To represent the interest of world labor in all international 
agencies whose responsibility will be to solve the problems of world 
organization, resting upon agreements or conventions concluded be- 
tween the United Nations and in such other international bodies as 
may be decided upon by the WFTU. 
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(6) To organize the struggle (a) against all encroachments on the 
economic and social rights of the workers and on democratic liberties; 
(b) for the satisfaction of the need of the workers for security of full 
employment; (c) for the progressive improvement of wages, hours 
and working and living conditions of the workers; (d) for full and 
adequatefprotection of workers and their families against the hazards 
of unemployment, sickness, accidents and old age; and (e) for the 
adoption of all other measures furthering the social and economic 
well-being of the workers. 

(7) To plan and organize the education of trade-union members on 
the question of international labor unity and to awaken them to a 
consciousness of their individual responsibility for the realization of 
trade-union purposes and aims. 









OPERATIONAL MECHANISM OF WFTU 





The functions and the activities of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions are to be carried out through a number of distinct but closely 
integrated bodies, namely, the World Trade Union Congress, the 
general council, the exeeutive committee, the executive bureau, and 
the general secretary. 


World Trade-Union Congress 


The congress, consisting of delegates of the affiliated trade-union 
organizations, will be the sovereign authority of the WFTU. It will 
convene regularly every other year; extraordinary sessions may be 
called by the general council and the executive committee or at the 
request of half of the affiliated trade-union organizations. 

he number of delegates which each trade-union affiliate will be 
permitted to send to the Congress will be determined on the following 
es. Number of delegates 


Up to 250,000 members-_-____.________- 1. 

For members in excess of 250,000 and 1 for every 200,000 members or ma- 
up to 5,000,000. jority thereof. 

For members in excess of 5,000,000 and 1 for every 500,000 members or ma- 
up to 10,000,000. jority thereof. 

For members in excess of 10,000,000 1 for every million members or majority 
and up to 15,000,000. thereof. 

For members in excess of 15,000,000_._.. 1 for every 2 million members or ma- 


jority thereof. 


Any two or more affiliated organizations have the right to demand 
a roll-call vote of the congress, and the voting strength of each affili- 
ated trade-union organization will be determined as follows: 


Number of votes 
Up to 50,000 members_-_-_.___..._--- 1. 
For membership in excess of 50,000 1 for each 50,000 members or majority 
and up to 5 million. thereof. 
For membership in excess of 5 million 1 for each 100,000 members or majority 
and up to 10 million. thereof. 
For membership in excess of 10 million 1 for each 200,000 members or majority 
and up to 15 million. thereof. 
For membership in excess of 15 million__ 1 rs <0 400,000 members or majority 
ereof. 


Each affiliated organization is required to cast its votes as a unit, 
and all decisions of the Congress are to be made by majority vote 
otherwise provided in the constitution. 
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The World Trade Union Congress has the authority to modify o; 
amend the constitution (by a two-thirds majority), to deal with 
questions concerning the ission or expulsion of any affiliate, to 
elect the general council, the executive committee, and the auditors of 
the WFTU, and to consider and act upon matters brought before jt 
by affiliated trade-union organizations. 

The WFTU constitution specifically guarantees the autonomy of 
the trade-union movement in each country. Section V of Article [Vy 
reads as follows: | 


The autonomy of the trade-union movement of each country is guaranteed. 
Decisions of the World Congress, its general council and its executive committe 
calling for action by affiliated bodies shall be immediately submitted to the goy- 
erning body of each affiliated organization and shall be carried into effect by it. 
unless within 3 months it shall have notified the general secretary that in its opinion 
a particular decision cannot be applied by it and shall present to the genera! sec. 
retary a full statement of the reasons for its inability to give effect to such decision, 


General Council 


Between sessions of the congress the governing powers of the WF TU 
are lodged with the general council, which in essence is asmaller replica 
of the congress itself. However, its smaller size and the more thorough 
screening of its composition should enable it to function as a working 
body more effectively than the more or less unwieldy congress. - 

The general council is required to meet at least once a year and will 
be presided over by the chairman of the executive committee. Special 
meetings of the general council may be called by the executive com- 
mittee or at the request of one-third of its members. Its specific 
functions are (a) to receive and act upon the reports of the executive 
committee, (6) to approve the annual budget of the WFTU, (c) to 
formulate plans and to take action for carrying out the decisions of 
the congress, and (d) to elect the general secretary. 

Each affiliated organization, irrespective of size, is entitled to have 
at least one representative and one substitute on the general council. 
The affiliates also have the right to nominate their members and substi- 
tutes who are then to be elected as such by the congress for a 2-year 
period on the following basis: 1 member and 1 substitute for each 
organization with a million members or less; 2 members and 2 sub- 
stitutes for over 1 million and up to 4 million members; 3 members an( 
3 substitutes for over 4 million and up to 10 million members; 4 
members and 3 substitutes for over 10 million and up to 15 million 
Senger and 5 members and 3 substitutes for over 15 million mem- 

ers. 

The reduction in size of the general council as compared with the 
congress is thus brought about largely by restrictions of representa- 
tion of the trade-union organizations with very large memberships. 
The maximum representation on the general council that any one 
affiliate may have is 5 delegates. At present, Soviet Russia is the 
only nation which has the maximum. For the other countries tlic 
number of delegates is as follows: United- States (CIO), France, 
Great Britain, and Italy, 3 each; Sweden and Czechoslovakia, 2 each: 
all other countries, 1 each. 

The voting procedure of the general council is the same as that for 
the congress, and in the event of a roll call each o ization repre- 
sented in the council is entitled to cast the same number of votes as 11 


the congress. 
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Executive Committee 


The functions of the executive committee are to direct the activities 
of the WFTU between meetings of the general council and to give 
effect to the decisions and resolutions adopted by the general council 
and the congress. The executive committee is required to meet 
regularly not less than twice a year and in special sessions called by 
the general secretary with the approval of the executive bureau. 

In addition to the general secretary, the executive committee is 
to have 25 members elected by the general congress; of these, 22 are 
to be elected from candidates nominated by affiliated trade-unions 
on the following geographic basis: Soviet Ee 3; United States 
and Canada, 3; Great Britain, 2; France, 2; Latin America and 
West Indies, 2; Near East and Middle East (Egypt, Palestine, Syria, 
Lebanon, Iraq, Iran), 1; China, 1; Australasia (Australia, New Zea- 
land), 1; India and Ceylon, 1; Africa, 1; Scandinavia (Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Finland, Iceland), 1; Western Europe (Belgium, 
Holland, Luxemburg, Switzerland, Ireland), 1; Southern Europe 
(Italy, Spain), 1; Central Europe (Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Austria, 
Poland), 1; and Southeastern Europe (Rumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Albania), 1. The other 3 members are to be elected from among 


candidates nominated by the International Trade Departments, each 
department being entitled to propose the name of one candidate. 

All members of the executive committee are to be elected by general 
vote of the congress. Although elected on a distinctly geographic 
basis, the Committee is specifically instructed by the constitution to 
represent the congress as a whole and not any particular geographic or 
trade-union division. 


Executive Bureau 


Between sessions of the executive committee of 26, the affairs of the 
WFTU are to be governed by an executive bureau of 9, consisting of a 
president, 7 vice presidents (all elected by the executive committee 
from among its members at its first meeting following the regular 
meeting of the World Trade Union Congress), and the general secre- 
tary of the WFTU. The constitution does not indicate the frequency 
of bureau meetings nor assign any specific powers except that, subject 
to confirmation by the executive committee, it is to appoint two 
assistant general secretaries to serve under the direction of the general 
secretary. 

The members of the executive bureau elected for the next 2 years 
are Sir Walter Citrine (Great Britain), president; and Louis Saillant 
(France), general secretary; and the following vice presidents: V. V. 
Kuznetsov (USSR), Sidney Hillman (USA), L. Jouhaux (France), 
V. Lombardo Toledano (Latin America), M. F. Chu (China), G. 
DiVittorio (Italy), and E. Kupers (Holland). 

The executive bureau is to arrange for the collection of statistical 
and other information on social legislation and other matters of interest 
to the trade-union movement, and to disseminate this information to 
the affiliated organizations. It will also plan and conduct educational 
programs for the benefit of the affiliates. 





y at a later meeting of the Executive Committee this number was increased to three, the third 
being gi of the work of the International Trade Secretariat. The three assistant general secre- 
iri appointed were John Brophy (CIO), M. Faline (USSR), and W. Schevenels (former general secretary 
of the U) to be in charge of trade departments. 
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General Secretary 


The general secretary is the principal administrative officer of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. He will be in general charge of 
the staff and administration of its affairs. He will be responsible to 
the executive committee, but may be removed from office only upon 
action of the general council. The general secretary is instructed by 
the constitution to edit in several la es a monthly bulletin de- 


signed to maintain the connections of the TU with its affiliates. 


MEMBERSHIP OF WFTU 


The WFTU is to be composed of the bona-fide national trade-union 
organizations which affiliated with it at the time of the adoption of 
the constitution or are admitted later. As a general rule, lation is 
to be confined to a single national body from each country, but more 
than one may be admitted if deemed justifiable. 

The executive committee has authority to require any affiliate 
to submit to it such information as it may consider necessary, and to 
investigate the activities of any affiliate in order to determine its 
bona-fide trade-union character. 


FINANCES OF WFTU 


Income.—The funds of the WFTU are to be derived from annual 
dues paid on the following basis: 
Annual dues per 1,000 

members or part thereof 


Up to 5 million members 4 £4 6$16.12). 
Members in excess of 5 million and up to 10 million £2 ($8.06). 
Members in excess of 10 million and up to 15 million £1 ($4.03). 
Members in excess of 15 million 10s. ($2.02). 


The executive committee is given the authority, subject to ratifi- 

vation by the general council, to permit affiliated organizations to 
ay reduced fees without any loss of representation or voting rights. 

he constitution committee recommended that reductions be allowed 
only after examination of the affiliate’s circumstances, and urged two 
categories of reduced fees, of not over 50 percent and not over 75 
percent, respectively. 

Expenditures.—The executive committee is given the authority to 
submit to the general council an annual budget covering all activities 
of the WFTU. The only items mentioned in the constitution are 
expenses of members of the executive bureau and auditors, incurred 
in the performance of their duty, and transportation costs of members 
of the executive committee. 


Special Problems 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE SECRETARIATS 


What to do with these secretariats and how to incorporate them 
into the structure of the WFTU were major difficulties of the World 
Trade Union Conference. Speaking on behalf of the secretariats, Mr. 
Oldenbrook of the International Transport Workers Federation took 
the position that, although they desire to become part of the new 
World Federation of Trade Unions they could not affiliate until the 
conditions of their affiliation and status in the new international body 
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had been clarified. Other delegates, eantae Sir Walter Citrine of 
the British Trades Union Congress and Pat Conroy of the Canadian 
Congress of Labor, agreed. +O Yo 

At the suggestion of the constitution committee, the conference 
amended Section II of Article XIII of the draft constitution, to read 
as follows: ‘“‘Subject to the provisions of Paragraph I, Article XIII, 
the aims, methods of work, duties, rights and finances of the trade 
departments shall be governed by a special regulation to be adopted 
by the executive committee and approved by the general council.” 

As special problems may arise in the interval before the next regular 
—T which may require the exercise by either the general council 
or the executive committee of the powers which normally reside in 
congress, the following annex to the constitution, recommended by the 
constitution committee, was adopted: 

In the period between the holding of the first constitutional congress in 1945 
and the second regular congress, the executive committee of the general council 
shall have authority to exercise any of the functions of the congress which, in the 
judgment of either, is essential for the effective carrying on of the work of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, including the power to amend the constitution 
as circumstances may necessitate. Any action taken by the executive committee 
under this paragraph shall become effective on such date as it may determine and 
shall remain in force subject to confirmation by the next meeting of the general 
council. Any action taken by the general council under this paragraph, including 
action confirming the action of the executive committee, shall become effective on 
such c .ie as it may determine and shal] remain in force subject to confirmation 
by the next congress. No action under this paragraph shall be taken unless 
supported by a two-thirds vote of the general council or executive committe as the 
case may be. In the case of a vote under this paragraph by the executive com- 
mittee, each country or group of countries represented on the executive committee 
shall cast the same number of votes which it would be entitled to cast in the 
congress in the case of a card roll-call vote. Nothing in this paragraph shall per- 
mit the alteration of the fundamental rules or principles of the World Federation 
of Trade Unions as laid down by the congress or contained in the constitution. 


STATUS OF INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS 


Neither the draft constitution nor the adopted revision make any 
reference to the existing International Federation of Trade Unions 
(IFTU). However, both major officers of the IFTU (President 
Citrine and General Secretary Walter Schevenels) are now officers of 
the WF TU; the former is president of the executive bureau and the 
latter is a special assistant to General Secretary Saillant, in charge of 
the International Trade Secretariats. It was, therefore, generally ac- 
cepted that when the problems of the International Trade Secretariats 
have been solved and they become an integral part of the WFTU, 
the IFTU will automatically cease to exist.‘ 


Trade-Union Representation at the Conference 


The accompanying table shows the labor organizations represehted 
at the conference and the membership reported for each. 





‘The International Federation of Trade-Unions ended its 40-year history on December 15, 1945, when 
the general council, under its chairman, Sir Walter Citrine, voted for its dissolution. Six members of the 

ntatives of unions in Britain, France, Denmark, Sweden, Belgium, the Nether- 
and India and 10 trade secretariat representatives were present.”’ 
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Organizations Represented at Second World Trade-Union Conference 
and Their Reported Membership ' 


[In descending order of size of membership claimed] 





Country 


Organization 


———____ 


Mem ber- 
ship 
reported ? 





Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 


publics. 
United Kingdom... 


United States of America. 
taly 


Switzerland _ 


on SE | eee 


Ireland... a! 
Gye iiss 5. cus 


Union of South Africa... ...- 
Guatemala..........._.- 
Puerto Rico......._.. ; 


Panama_......._.. 
Luxemburg 


Iceland_.......-- 


rin 
British Guiana._-.........-- 
ie GEES eal 


Gold Coast 
Northern Rhodesia 





Central Council of Trade Unions__..___- 


_| Trades Union Congress. _.......- 


Congress of Industrial O 
General Confederation of 


___| General Confederation of Labor.......___. 


Christian Confederation of Workers 
Central Council of Trade Unions___. -__- 
General Confederation of Workers......__- 
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Trade Union Federation. -_..._.-___- 


Congress of Labor...............................___. 
Trade Union Federation._................_______- 
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Association of Protestant Trade Unions _.______ 


Confederation of Workers.._..........__.. 
United Trade Union Movement. . 
Federation of Labor 

United Workers Movement 

Federation of Jewish Labor_. sige 
Palestine Labor League. ___.. wt + Sati 
Federation of Arab Trade Unions. 

Trade Union Co: ’ 

Basque Workers Solidarity _. 

General Union of Workers. - 

General Union of Spanish W orkers in France_ 


General Union of Spanish Workers in Mexico... __- 


Trade Union Congress. . 


Congress of Industrial and Commercial Unions __—_ 


Trades and Labor Council. ._.........._- 
Confederation of Workers 


General Confederation of Workers... _- Say i 
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_| Trade Union Federation 


Central Confederation of Labor 


"| Free Trade Union Federation... __- 


Federation of Trade Unions__- 
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| Railway African Employees. -----__ 
Mine Workers Union 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Convention of International Association of 
Machinists, 1945! 


THE first major union convention since the end of the war was 
held by the International Association of Machinists in New York City 
from October 29 to November 7. This 21st convention of the 57- 
year-oid machinists’ union was attended by nearly 1,000 delegates.’ 


Gains in Membership and in Collective Bargaining 


Spectacular gains in membership since 1940, exceeding those of 
“any other period in the life of the organization,” were disclosed in 
the officers’ report. From 1940 to 1945 the number of members rose 
from about 200,000 to nearly 750,000, including 70,000 in the armed 
forces, as indicated below:* 


Members Members Members 
1960... ..4.=i 2; . 4 GBR) A687... - __..112, 500 | 1940__-. _.190, 100 
1999.._....._... 18,600]1918._._________ 143, 600/ 1941_____- __221, 800 
1900... 2)-.-.-3- 2a, Goel bene... ._._.---- 206 Gee) 1943. ------. 328, 500 
1905.........-..-. 48, 500) 1920_-_. __. .330, 800 | 1943__ ae _ 458, 400 
{i Reet ESR eS i 56, 900'1921_.._________ 273, 600} 1944____ 665, 900 
108 4a ths wank 75, 400|1925....._______ 71, 400/1945___________ 680, 000 
ji) Se ae oe 71, 9001 1980_....._.__.-- 78, 000 
1BGce. une a - - 100, 900 | 1935_- _.. 92, 500 








Largely because of the nature of the work, the number of women 
members prior to the war was very small, in spite of the fact that the 
union has always admitted women. With the onset of war and inten- 
sified [AM organizing effort in the aircraft and other mass-production 
industries employing large numbers of women, the number of women 
members began to increase.. At the peak of war production, between 
70,009 and 100,000 women were members’of the [AM. 

The number of agreements signed with employers increased from 
5,000 to 8,000 in the period 1940-45. Because of the diversity of 
industries in which members of the LAM are employed, the number of 
workers covered per agreement varies from as few as two or three 
machinists (in an auto repair shop) to tens of thousands (in an aircraft 


plant). 
Problems of Reconversion 


The two most important matters before the 1945 convention were 
(1) the charting of the union’s program of reconversion from a war to 
a peacetime economy and (2) the difficulties of the [AM with the 
American Federation of Labor because of jurisdictional disputes with 
other AFL unions. 

In his opening address to the convention, the president, Harvey W. 
Brown called for united labor action to combat any attempts to launch 
another open-shop drive similar to the one following the First World 
War. He endorsed a 36-hour workweek, without reduction in pay, 
and asked for bold action by the union against all the forces and 
conditions which might contribute to mass unemployment, 


i Laneenee in the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division by Peter B. Liveright. 
The International Association of Machinists was founded in 1888 by a group of machinists working for 

the Pye of the Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta Railroad, under the name of United Machin- 
ists and Mechanical Engineers of America. By 1889 the union had 22 lodges with a membership of about 
ie PR year, at the first convention, the name was changed to the National Association of Machinists. 
third convention, held in 1891, adopted the present name, The International Association of Machinists. 

" =a figures except for 1945 and 1889 are based on the AFL reports showing the number of union 
bers for — ohn tax had been paid tothe AFL. The 1945 figure iss based on the union’s claim 

Jess 70,000 in the armed forces. The figure for 1889 is taken from estimates of the ma- 
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The problems of the IAM have been greatly increased because of 
the wide —— of industries in which members of the association are 
employed. ‘The IAM has substantial membership in the aircraft, 
shipbuilding, railroad, machinery, and automotive-repair industries, 
aah of which presents serious postwar problems. 


RECONVERSION PROBLEMS OF SPECIFIC INDUSTRIES 


Aircraft industry —The greatest growth in the IAM membership 
during the war took place in the aircraft industry. In 1940 the ma- 
chinists had about 20,000 members in 17 aircraft lodges; by April 1945 
they had 131 lodges with about 160,000 members (not including 
machinists working for subcontractors of aircraft parts), or nearly 25 
percent of the total [AM membership. ; 

In order to organize the thousands of unskilled and semiskilled 
workers in the a mass-production aircraft plants more effectively 
and also to meet the competition of cther unions, the aircraft lodges 
of the IAM have been organized on an industrial rather than craft 
basis. A resolution introduced by six large Boeing aircraft lodges of 
the [AM endorsed the industrial type of organization in mass-produc- 
tion industries and was overwhelmingly adopted by the delegates. 

The aircraft committee’s report, which was also adopted, advocated 
the following program intended to help maintain employment in the 
aircraft industry: 


(1) Maintenance of an adequate military air force with full consideration of 
possible need for rapid expansion. 

(2) Maximum development of commercial air transportation with possible 
Federal aid. 

(3) Promotion of civil noncommercial flying, including Federal subsidization 
of flying instruction for the national youth. 

(4) Orderly disposal of surplus aeronautical materials. 

(5) Legislation to promote scientific research and scientific education through 
a Government-supported National Research Foundation. 

(6) Promotion of foreign markets for aircraft aided by a liberal governmental 
policy consistent with national security. 


An immediate drive for the establishment of 52 hours’ take-home 
pay for a 40-hour week in the airframe industry was voted by the 
delegates in a resolution introduced by two West Coast aircraft lodges. 
The executive council was given authority to take any necessary 
actions on an industry-wide basis to enforce this demand, includin 
(but not limited to)the full use of ‘“economicstrength” if negotiations fail 

The interest of the machinists’ union in finding new ways of main- 
taining full employment for the membership was indicated by the 
announcement that the IAM international president had become a 
member of the board of directors of a development and engineering 
organization engaged in promoting the manufacture of dwelling units 
in plants formerly used in the aircraft industry. The president of the 
corporation told the convention that the company had developed an 
emergency barrack for overseas housing relief and a circular factory- 
built and inexpensive permanent home well suited for mass production 
in aircraft plants, using the same fabrication methods as are used in 
building airframes. In his opinion construction of such dwelling units 
could easily absorb unused facilities of the aircraft industry, provide 
thousands of jobs, and make available for the first time large numbers 
of low- and medium-price homes to meet some of the urgent postwar 
housing needs. 2 

Railroad industry.—The employees of the railroad machine shops 
are the oldest groups in the IAM. The IAM officers’ report noted 
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that “the work of organizing the machinists on railroads is almost 
completed,’ and the LAM now “holds agreements on all class I rai. 
roads except the Pennsylvania Railroad and on all short-line 
railroads except some very small and scattered properties.”’ For the 
most part these are joint agreements with other crafts affiliated wit), 
the Railway Employees Department of the AFL. 

The convention endorsed the following program for the railroad 
industry: (1) A national working-rules agreement to standardize 
conditions throughout the railroad imdustry; (2) a 36-hour week 
with time and a half for Saturday and double time for Sundays; (3) 
weekly paydays; (4) extra pay for night work; (5) 15 days’ sick leave 
annually; (6) enactment of a Federal railroad workmen’s compensa- 
tion law to protect workers in the several States where they are no; 
covered by a workmen’s compensation act; (7)liberalized vacation 
agreements; and (8) amendment of the Railroad Retirement Act, to 
increase the monthly annuities. 

Government employees.—District No. 44 of the LAM ‘is composed of 
lodges whose membership is employed in navy yards, naval stations, 
arsenals, the Panama Canal, and other Federal service. The following 
program particularly applicable to these Government employees was 
adopted by the convention: (1) Time and a half for work on Satur- 
day and double time for work on Sunday, (2) action to secure an ade- 
quate increase in wages for all Government employees coming under 
the jurisdiction of the LAM, to offset loss in take-home pay caused by 
shorter hours and increased cost of living, and (3) the adoption of 
the Magnuson-De Lacy bill, which would establish a seniority sys- 
tem similar to the type generally established by the machinists throug), 
collective bargaining. Another resolution adopted by the delegates 
advocated the enactment of legislation to permit employees to retire 
after 30 years of Government service, regardless of age. 


OTHER IMPORTANT RESOLUTIONS 


General legislative program.—The convention went on record as 
favoring the enactment by Congress of (1) the Murray Full Employ- 
ment Bill, (2) emergency unemployment compensation of $25 for 26 
weeks, (3) severance pay to war workers and extra bonuses for war 
veterans, (4) a 65-cent hourly minimum wage, (5) the Wagner-\Mur- 
ray Health and Social Security program, (6) reduction of taxes on 
lower incomes, (7) a national program of low-cost housing and public 
works, (8) establishment of a Missouri Valley Authority, and (9 
maintenance and more rigid enforcement of price and rent control. 

Wages and hours.—The machinists favored an intensive campaign 
for immediate pay increases to offset reduction in income caused by 
loss of overtime pay and a 35-hour workweek, with the objectives o! 
securing mp epeTEs: “which will provide a cultural standard of living 
guaranteed by an adequate annual income.” 

Veterans and semority.—The machinists’ union was one of the 
initiators of the policy of admitting veterans to membership without 
pares of initiation fees. At the convention the delegates voted (0 
imit, to 1 year after discharge, the time during which returning 
veterans could benefit by this arrangement. In another resolution 
the convention rejected General goes interpretation of the 
Selective Service Act as providing “super-seniority” to returning 
veterans. The union’s policy, according to a statement made at tie 
convention, would be to grant veterans credit toward their old jo! 
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for the time spent in the service; in the event of a lay-off, veterans 
would have the same standing for rehiring as other workers. 


Jurisdictional Difficulties With Other AFL Unions 


The jurisdictional problems of the IAM with respect to other AFL 
unions are of long standing. The jurisdictional difficulties with the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners and the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees have existed 
for many years; those with the International Union of Operating 
Engineers are of more recent origin. As background for the action 
of the 1945 convention in this matter, a brief review of the problems 
is given below. 

As early as 1914, in response to a protest by the machinists against 
the carpenters, the AFL convention unanimously (1) reaffirmed the 
jurisdiction of the machinists over the building, assembling, erecting, 
dismantling, and repairing of machinery wherever used, (2) directed 
the carpenters to discontinue infringement upon this field, and (3) 
instructed the president and executive council of the AFL to “render 
every possible assistance in enforcing the intent of this resolution.’’ 
Nevertheless the differences continued, leading to frequent protests 
by the machinists. In February 1938, President Green was authorized 
by the executive council to telegraph (upon request) confirmation of 
the machinists’ jurisdiction regarding machinery to employers con- 
cerned. This led to a threat by the president of the carpenters’ 
organization to cease payment of the per capita tax, unless such tele- 
grams were discontinued. The executive council revoked the/authoriza- 
tion in April 1938, and the jurisdictional conflict remained unscttled. 

The 1915 AFL convention directed the street-railway workers’ 
organization to desist from trespassing on the machinists’ jurisdiction 
as regards machinery in shops or garages operated by the transporta- 
tion companies. In 1928 the two unions reached an agreement 
whereby the streetcar men’s union relinquished its claims to machin- 
ists on such work, and any disputes over the interpretation of the 
agreement were to be arbitrated by the president of the AFL. One 
dispute—in Boston—was so arbitrated, the arbitrator deciding in favor 
of the machinists. The streetcar men’s organization has, however, 
continued to claim jurisdiction in other cities. 

A 1926 agreement with the operating engineers recognized the juris- 
diction of the machinists over installation, repair, etc., of machinery 
and of the engineers over operation of all kinds of engines; in tem- 
porary emergencies the engineers were authorized to make such 
repairs as would keep engines in operation. In April 1941 the Building 
and Construction Trades Department of the American Federation of 
Labor by letter informed the engineers that it recognized the en- 
pa jurisdiction over the repair of rigs and machinery operated 

y them on building and construction jobs. Although the AFL con- 
vention of that year decided that the department was not competent 
to decide on the matter, the engineers claimed the new jurisdiction 
and in January 1942 abrogated the agreement of 1926. 

The situation was further complicated when in April 1943 President 
Green informed the operating engineers that the operation of ships in 
ce runs came ot jurisdiction. ke veipbuihine mae that 
this was cont to long-time practice in the shipbuilding industry, 
under which ssa runs were conducted by Gasisbaletn. 

677234—46—_5 
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In May 1943 the IAM voted to withdraw from the AFL, but upoy 
promises that the Federation would do everything possible to sett], 
the jurisdictional problems, returned in October of the®same year 
However, further difficulties developed when, in August 1944 and 
January 1945, the AFL executive council gave the operating engi. 
neers controi over the repair of machinery used on the job by operat- 
ing engineers. In November 1944 the IAM executive council decided 
to withhold the per capita tax to the AFL. 

Action of 1945 convention.—At the 1945 convention of the machin. 
ists, President Green of the AFL appealed to the delegates for imme- 
diate payment of their per capita tax to the Federation, amounting to 
about $100,000 a year, and urged that the jurisdictional troubles be 
fought out within the Federation and not outside. 

After hearings by a special committee and 10 hours of deliberation, 
the convention adopted the following recommendation of the IAM 
executive council: 

If we are to hold the highly valued respect of our real friends we must, without 
wavering, continually show evidence we respect ourselves. It is the recommenda- 
tion of the executive council that, pending fair treatment from the AFL executive 
council, payment of AFL per capita tax be deferred. It is our further position to 
overcome the activities of the unions herein mentioned which are raiding the 
membership and trespassing on the jurisdiction of the International Association 
of Machinists, that the officers of the AFL, if and when called upon by interested 
parties, must be required to officially confirm, by written notice, the jurisdiction 
of our union, particularly relating to— 

(1) Erecting and repairing of machinery of all. description on construction 
projects, in buildings (during course of construction or when completed) or 
elsewhere; 

(2) Maintenance and repair of automobiles, trucks, busses, tractors and other 
automotive equipment and machinery of all description operated by or for local, 
interurban or long-distance transportation companies, individuals, or business 
establishments of any kind. 

The IAM executive council was authorized to take any action 
deemed mpoaenery to bring about a settlement with the American 

0 


Federation of Labor.‘ 
Constitutional Changes 


The constitution was amended to provide the following increases in 
the salaries of officers: International president, $12,000 (from $8,540); 
secretary-treasurer, $10,000 (from $7,540); vice presidents, $8,000 
(from $5,540); general vice president assigned to grand lodge head- 
quarters $9,000 (from $6,580); and grand lodge representatives and 
auditors, $5,000 per annum for the first 6 months, $5,500 for the next 
6 months, and $6,000 thereafter (increased from $4,120). 

Another amendment provided that, in electing a grand lodge vice 
president from Canada, voting should be confined to the Canadian 
membership. 

Other amendments provided for (1) a cut in the mandatory retire- 
ment age of grand lodge officers and employees from 70 to 65 years 
with an increase in the maximum pension from $200 to $320, (2) an 
age limit of 23 years (instead of 21) for apprentices, and (3) a 5-cent 
increase in dues to help finance a weekly newspaper. 

In accordance with the constitution of the IAM, all decisions of the 
convention must be submitted by a referendum to the rank and file 
membership for ratification. 





4 A few weeks after the convention, the [AM was informed by President Green that since the capits 
tax aan nat been paid in accordance with the AF L constitution, the machinists had suspended themse! ves 
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State Workmen’s Compensation Legislation in 1945' 


IN 1945, 37 of the 44 States which met in regular legislative session 
enacted legislation affecting their workmen’s compensation laws. 
Notable progress was made in establishing second-injury funds to 
aid the employment of handicapped workers and war veterans, in 
extending the coverage of employments and also of occupational 
diseases, and in increasing benefits. In 2 States the administrative 
agency was reorganized. In the field of occupational-disease legis- 
lation 4 States provided protection against such diseases for the first 
time, and existing legislation was improved in several States. 


Second-Injury Funds 


Second-injury funds or equivalent arrangements were established 
in the following 13 States: Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Washington, and Wyoming. As a result of this legisla- 
tion, 32 States now have second-injury funds.’ 


Occupational Diseases 


New occupational-disease laws were enacted in Colorado, Florida, 
Maine, and New Mexico, bringing to 32 the number of States pro- 
viding compensation for industrial diseases. The Florida law covers 
all occupational diseases, but the other 3 laws are the schedule type 
and are restrictive in many respects. In addition to this new legis- 
lation, changes in existing laws were made in a number of States. 


Increased Benefits 


Nineteen States raised the level of benefit payments. In some of 
these States both the maximum and minimum weekly benefits were 
increased, and in others the maximum number of weeks during which 
compensation is paid was raised. The aggregate amount payable 
was also leaned in some States. Most of the changes resulted in 
improvements of existing legislation, but in Utah aggregate payments 
for total disability were limited to $8,500 in place of the life benefits 


ee allowed. pea 
bility benefits.—In view of increases in wages and living costs, 
the raising of the maximum limitations upon weekly payments was 


i in - geen of Leber Standeat ot te praertanant of Labor by ine 7 
general pro and the ve enactments on second-injury S was given 
in the Monthly Labor Review, August 1945 (p. 284). 
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of paramount importance. Such increases were made in 15 States 
for all types of disability, and in 5 other States for certain types of 
disability. In addition, California continued the maximum com. 
pensation of $30 per week for temporary total disability until 91 days 
after the end of the 1947 session of the legislature or until the officia] 
termination of World War II. The provisions of the New York 
law permitting maximum compensation of $28 per week for total] 
disability were extended until June 1, 1946. 


TaBLe 1.-—Benefit Increases in Disability Cases Under State Workmen’s 
Compensation Laws, 1945 





——. 


a 
| Weekly maxi- | Weekly mini- Aggregate : 
mum | mum amounts Periods (in weeks) 


| 
State and kind of disability | a 





| | : 
| From—| To— | ii] To- 











Delaware: 
Temporary total $18 
Permanent total 18 
Permanent partial 18 

Idaho: 

: Temporary tota]l_.............| 16 
Permanent total 

Illinois: 

Temporary total 23. ! 
Permanent total. _____._____- 23. 
Permanent partial 23. ! 

Indiana: 
Temporary total 18. 
Permanent total 18. 
Permanent partial............| 18. 

Iowa: 
Temporary total..............| 15 
Permanent total 15 
Permanent partial 

Maryland: 

Permanent partial 

Massachusetts: 

Temporary total 

Permanent total_..........-- 

Permanent partial 
Minnesota: 

Temporary total 

Permanent total 

Permanent partial 
Nebraska: 

Temporary total 

Permanent total 

Permanent partial 
New Jersey: 

Temporary total 

Permanent total._........._-- 

Permanent partial 

North Dakota: 
Temporary total__.........--- 
Permanent total 

Ohio: 
Temporary total 


Permanent partial. .........-- 
Oklahoma: 


Permanent partial 
Pennsylvania: 
Temporary total_-_--.._.--. 


1916 
1216 
2 16 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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States TABLE 1.—Benefit Increases in Disability Cases Under State Workmen’s 
Compensation Laws, 1945—Continued 
ypes of 
2 com- w 1 
gg = A maxi- | W a mini- Aggregate 
91 days d kind(of disabilit | enon neggengnilec re 
- i) 
official State an - y 
r Y ork From— To— sill ome To— |From— To— |From—| To— 
r total T. arte! 
Vermont: | 
Temporary total. --..........- 15 20 7 Be oe Pa nen case tu cansn - 
Permanent total..........___- 15 20 7 10 | 4,000 | SRST UNS 
"s West Virginia: 
Temporary total _-...........- 16 18 8 a ee ene. 78 156 
* Permanent total... ....._..._- 16 18 8 A bosde0. ee eee ek ee eee 
ae emer 16 18 Ss 10 |. f adanditeakupahcca 
Wisco 2 
(in weeks) Temporary total.............| 24,60 | 25.90 |-.......|.-..---.|.-------|. tae ee ponmete. 
_ Permanent tota].............- 21 5 RRR eereagere Sal Sore ta ee ‘Rat toe 
Permanent partial__...-...... 21 Ye ee ee en ee ae eee 
To— Wyoming: 
_ Temporary total __-_.......--- 25.38 | 27.92 |_.....-- Jo-n---00]------..].-.-.--- SPAT BS eee 
Permanent total______- a 16,15 |" mos ee ia al | indie ad 6, 000 6, 600 | See ea 
5M) . 
500 1 Reduced compensation after first 400 weeks increased from $6 to $8 per week. 
a ? For listed disabilities only. 
3 For listed disabilities. For nonlisted disabilities increased from $3,000 to $5,000. 
— oes ‘ Plus $2.50 for each dependent. 
a = ’ After payment of $7,500 (instead of $4,500) reduced benefits are paid during disability. 
6 Reduced compensation after first 300 weexs increased from $10 to $12 per week. 
Peone = ’ Increases minimum by eliminating provision for payment of actual wages if less than minimum. 
Bé... ’ Duration of weekly benefit for pneeete injuries increased from 25 to 35 percent. 
* For period ending September 30, 194 
10 Amount payable for each degree of partial disability increased from $25 to $30. 
Elen _ i For] disabilities. For nonlisted disabilities, increased from $15 to $17. 
gipe~- ~~~. 12 Plus allowances for minor children. 
ea UW Benefits for children increased from fa to $198 annually, with total increased from $5,500 to $6,050 
“4 Benefits paid during period of disability. 
bs Death benefits.—Increases in the maximum weekly benefits in death 
cases were made in 14 States. In 7 of these States the minimum 
(#4) 
(4) TaBLE 2.—Benefit Changes in pemge ie ae io goa State Workmen’s Compensation 
wan------- Weekly Weekly Aggregate Periods 
o--- maximum minimum amounts (in weeks) 
State 
ane From—| To— |From—| To— |From—j} To— | From—| To— 
beee-- rr 0 Eee FT ULE eee eee cee Cece 
— I 8 eS 8 ee a Te a Sane 
V) | a IEA Re SR 18. 70 20. 08 10. 01 11. 00 | $5, 500 | $7, 500 300 350 
LET TLD SI RE 18 10 5,000 | 6,500 |.....__- Poe 
oan Meee Oe i Oh BB 115 ee Oot is UP | PaaS cee 
Eroence~ i ak&w OTP 24 8 10 beuenaaecelll (2) SS os Sea 
Meet Ree 15 elie RLS or aS SRR GULEEE (eR eee 
aaa EES a 20 Wes , Paccckued Ed SSaees eae ere Wh eee 
aoghe ee oe ae BED Becacceca (4) Sas ee ol Soa 
eoe- lt TESS es | . Lf St ee ee | Ry 
A TS 18 TT er ree OP See ee Se eee 
amen PL SERRE SATO REBT) REET Begs: Ras Ry SOT WB eek 
ee i UT PON LS Sea Oe a set deeck- 5s__ cee 2, 088 FO bus. -...].-... cs 
feno- } a, Gholi aT 15 | een Elects heres ais Mie Bastia 
(10) WH a 5 ine. 3 | ebeeeea eiiiger 4,500} 4,950 j........]...-.... 
(2°) 
(%) ! For widow. Benefits for each child were increased from $3 to $5 per week. 
? After maximum of $10,000 is paid, widow is entitled to additional payments, maximum $2,500, from 
eeenene special fund. 
— _ * Minimum increased by eliminating provision for payment of actual wage, if less than minimum. 
Epeoocen 7 : For by de deemed to be not a _ $25, instead of $18. 
or 
ae j ow Se Gataed te be not te © chan $17, instead of $15. 
meoen---- pubes ang e400 tend of om i,t 8.0. 


_————e * Allowances for children 
* Benefits for children were increased from $180 to $198 annually, with total increased from $5,000 to $6,050. 
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weekly benefits were also raised. Changes were made in the aggregate 
maximum benefits in 7 States, and in Tndiena the maximum period 
during which benefits are paid was extended. Seven States increased 
the maximum allowances for funeral expenses. In Alabama this 
allowance was increased from $125 to $200, and in Minnesota, New 
Mexico, and Utah from*$150 to $250. In North Dakota the allow- 
ance was raised from $200 to $250, in South Dakota from $150 to 
$300, and in Wisconsin from $200 to $300. 

Waiting period.—In Iowa the waiting period was reduced from 2 
weeks to 1 week. The amendment provides that if incapacity extends 
beyond the fourth, fifth, or sixth week compensation for each of these 
weeks is increased by one-third in place of the former provision of a 
two-thirds increase in case incapacity extends beyond the fifth, sixth, 
or seventh week. In Puerto Rico the waiting period was reduced 
from 7 days to 5 days, with the provision that if disability continues for 
4 weeks compensation is payable from date of disability. 


Coverage of Persons and Employments 


Some important changes relating to coverage were made. The 
Massachusetts act was made see Shas as to employers of more than 
3 instead of more than 6 and elective as to employers of 3 og less in- 
stead of 6 or less. In North Carolina the exemption of sawmill and 
logging operators with fewer than 15 employees was amended to apply 
to thcse with fewer than 10. The exemption now applies only to 
individual operators. In Michigan the workmen’s compensation act 
was made elective instead of voluntary for employers with fewer than 


8 employees. 
Medical Services 


Six States—Indiana, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
West Virginia, and Wyoming— increased the amount or duration of 
medical aid. In Michigan employers are now required to furnish 
artificial appliances, and under legislation in Utah specific amounts 
are allowed for an artificial limb or eye. 


Administration 


Two States—California and New York—reorganized or reenforced 
the authority of the administrative agencies to meet the great increase 
in the volume of cases handled. In California 4 additional commis- 
sioners were appointed to serve on the Industrial Accideny Commis- 
sion. In New York, where additional board members were appointed 
in 1944, a newly created Workmen’s Compensation Board took over 
the workmen’s compensation functions of the Industrial Commissioner 
and the Industrial Board. 

Legislation relating to administration and procedure was enacted in 
Florida, Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Maryland, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, and Oklahoma. In Nebraska, changes were 
made in the qualifications of the judges of the workmen’s compensation 
court by eliminating the requirement that one judge shall be an attor- 
ney, one a representative of employers, and one a representative of 
employees. The amended law provides that hearings must be held 
within 60 days after a petition is filed. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 65 
Australian Social Insurance Legislation, 1944-45' 


IMPORTANT changes occurred in the Australian social-insurance 
system in July 1945. 


Unemployment and Sickness Insurance 


Eligibility —Under the Unemployment and Sickness Benefits Act 
of 1944, eligibility for both kinds of benefit extends to persons who 
have attained the age of 16 years but are under 65 years of-age (60 
years for females) and who have resided continuously in Australia for 
not less than 1 year prior to the date on which a claim is made for 
benefit. An applicant for unemployment benefit must satisfy the 
director general of social services that his unemployment is not the 
result of direct participation in a strike, that he is able and willing to 
perform suitable work, and that he has taken reasonable steps to 
obtain such work. For sickness benefit, the person must satisfy the 
director general that he is temporarily incapacitated for work by 
reason of sickness or accident and has therefore incurred loss i) salary, 
wages, or other income and that the incapacity was not brought about 
with a view to obtaining sickness benefit. 

A married‘ woman shall not be qualified! to receive {unemployment 
or sickness benefit, unless the director general is satisfied that it is not 
reasonably possible for her husband to maintain her. Similarly, 
benefits are withheld from aboriginal natives, unless the director 
general is satisfied ‘“‘by reason of the character, standard of intelli- 
gence and development of the aboriginal native,*that it is reasonable 
that the aboriginal native should receive benefit.” 

Contributions —Money for the payment of unemployment and sick- 
ness benefits, like other forms of social insurance, is to be taken from 
the trust account established under the National Welfare Fund Act of 
1943 providing for the formation of the national welfare fund. This 
fund, which was made up from regular tax revenue, recently formed 
nearly half of all the nonwar expenditures of the Commonwealth 
Government. Previously such costs were defrayed from general 
revenue. However, in the consideration of the budget in 1945 the 
oye taken by the Commonwealth was that a specific ad should 

e fixed for social-benefit costs and that it was equitable that low- 
income earners should contribute to the maintenance of a system 
under which they are the chief beneficiaries. Therefore, a levy of 1s. 
6d.? per £1 is to begin with an income of £104 for social purposes, 
whereas income tax begins at £200. 

Benefit rates—Rates of benefit shown below apply both to the in- 
sured person who is unemployed and who is incapacitated by sickness, 
except that the sickness benefit payable per week may not exceed 

! Data are from Internationa! Labor Office, Legislative Series, Australia, 1944, No. 2;’The’Times (London) 
September 10, 1945 (p. 3); Employers’ Review (Employers Federation of New South Wales, Sydney), July 
31, 1948 (p. 180); reports by Perry Ellis, vice consul, August 3, 1945 (No. 149) and Alfred G. Whitney, 
economic analyst, August 21, 1945 (No, 5) from the United States Legation, Canberra, Australia. 

? The officiarexchange rate for the Australian pound was $3.23 in United States currency in late 1945. 
Studies in the interwar period showed that to convert one currency into another according to the foreign 


exchange rate does not give an accurate measure of the relative purchasing power of-money but information 
is not available showing the relative living costs in the United States and Australia. t 
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the rate of salary, wages, or other income _ week, which the directo; 
general believes that the person has lost by reason of his incapacity. 


am . Weekly benefit 

Unmarried persons: . 

See Be WORtD GF OM0... . oon nccnnsccace 0 15 

18 and under 21 years of age________-_--_-- Pg 

CR OBis 5, oc tntin eid sclsSa Bebb toeGeur .@ 
Dependents: 

ae | RPS LION, SR Pee tee 1 O 

(ip Bip eon pe lll Pe be sod ag i 0B 0 6 


! This provision covers a spouse resident in Australia who, in the director general’s opinion is dependent 
on that person; the allowance, however, is subject to reduction of the amount of any pension under £) that 
the spouse is receiving. 


A means test for beneficiaries is prescribed by the terms of the 
law, whereby the director general is granted discretionary power to 
reduce the benefit paid to any person if the aggregate income of the 
spouse and of minors exceeds stipulated sums. 

Benefits are payable from and including the seventh day after the 
day on which the insured person becomes unemployed or makes a 
claim for unemployment benefit, or becomes incapacitated owing to 
sickness or claims sickness benefit. Payments are to be made only 
as long as the director general is satisfied that the person continues 
to be qualified for aid. Provision is made for transfer of the insured 
person from sickness benefit to unemployment benefit, and vice versa, 
without financial loss. 

Special benefits may be authorized at the discretion of the director 
general to special classes. The rate of such payment may not exceed 
that for unemployment or sickness and shall continue for such period 
as the director general determines. 


Invalidity and Old-Age Pensions 


Benefits —Passage of the Invalidity and Old-Age Pensions Act 
of 1945 amended the earlier legislation by providing for an increase 
in the maximum pension rate from 27s. per week to 32s. 6d., effective 
on installments payable on and after July 5, 1945. Inmates of 
benevolent institutions, in which the cost of maintenance is borne 
almost entirely by the institution, were granted a weekly increase in 
benefits amounting to 2s., bringing the total they receive personally 
to lls. 6d. per week. The difference between the 5s. 6d. advance 
allotted for each pensioner and the 2s. paid to the inmate himself is 
paid to the institution. In August 1945, 310,501 pensioners received 
the 5s. 6d. increase in invalidity and old-age pensions. The number 
of institutionalized pensioners was 4,930. For both groups, the total 
additional cost of pensions was £4,510,500, which raised costs of the 


system to £27,000,000. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 67 


Canadian Conference Affecting Social Insurance 
: and Taxes’ 


A CONFERENCE on reconstruction was held in Canada between 
August 6 and August 10, 1945, by the Dominion Government and the 
nine Provinces, to explore means of cooperation for achieving the 
goals of full employment,’ high national income, and social security. 
A basic feature of the proposals that were made by the Dominion for 
insuring the wider interests of the country was stated to be the relin- 
quishment by the Provinces to the central Government of their rights 
of taxation on income, estates, and corporations, except that the 
Provinces were to retain the right to tax the profits from mining and 
logging operations. In return, the Federal authorities would take 
increased responsibility for social-security payments and would pay 
annual subsidies to the Provinces of not less than $12 per capita, based 
on the population in 1941. Before adjournment, the members of the 
conference created a coordinating committee composed of the Cana- 
dian Prime Minister and the Ministers of Finance, Reconstruction 
and Supply, and Justice, and the prime minister of each of the nine 
Provinces. The committee was to reconvene on November 26 and 
determine when the main conference would reassemble. 


Need for Action 


The August 1945 conference was the second in recent years, a meet- 
ing having been held in 1941 at which amendment of the British North 
America Act of 1867—the law dealing with the relation between 
Dominion and Provincial powers—was discussed, but which took no 
action concerning such amendment. The need for the 1945 session 
arose, according to the Prime Minister of Canada, on account of the 
difference that exists between the Dominion’s broad wartime legis- 
lative powers and its more limited peacetime powers. Those con- 
trols needed during hostilities, which will ultimately be withdrawn, 
cannot be revoked suddenly without serious dislocation of the national 
economy. However, the Dominion Government declared it to be the 
policy that such controls should be eliminated as speedily as consistent 
with safety. Pending the establishment of a joint plan, Canada was 
to. continue to operate under the war emergency powers. 


Dominion Proposals 


A memorandum was submitted to the conference making the 
Dominion’s proposals for changes. This document, which was ac- 
cepted by the prime ministers of the nine Provinces as a basis for study 
and discussion, was based on the assumption that Dominion-Provincial 
cooperation would be brought about by agreement and not by con- 
stitutional change. A minimum trial period of 3 years was advocated. 





1 Sources: Proposals of the Government of Canada [to the Dominion-Provincial Conference on Reconstruc- 
tion, Ottawa, August 1945], Labor Gazette (Ottawa), September 1945; Facts and Figures Weekly (Ottawa, 
Wartime Information Board), August 2-8, 1945; Canadian Affairs (Wartime Information Board), No. 13, 
August 11, 1945 (p. 3); Trades and Labor Con Journal] (Montreal), September 1945; report from Robert 
W. Rinden, second secretary, United States Embassy, Ottawa, August 13, 1945 (No. 251); and daily press. 
1948 — of the Canadian Government’s employment policy, see Monthly Labor Review, July 
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Employment policy.—Provincial cooperation was advocated in the 
Dominion proposals, to bring about a high and stable level of employ- 
ment by means of a public investment program to be ready for utiliza- 
tion in times when private employment is slack. Federal aid would 
be granted to the Provinces for this purpose on condition that they 
wa municipal public works projects in accordance with the Federa| 
plan. 

Social security.—Proposals for social securfty consist of a national 
health system, including health insurance and a series of public health 
projects administered by the Provinces with Federal financial aid. A 
national old-age pension plan would be administered and financed by 
the Dominion, covering persons over 70 years of age, and supple- 
mented by a Dominion-Provincial scheme for persons 65 to 69 years 
old. In addition, the Dominion Government would assume ful] 
responsibility for the care of the employable unemployed through a 
broadened unemployment-insurance system, supplemented by un- 
employment assistance for those ineligible for regular benefits. 

ransition measures.—The Dominion stated that the elimination of 
wartime economic controls would be hastened and that matters within 
the jurisdiction of the Provinces would be returned to them. Other 
transition measures were maintenance of the existing comprehensive 
provisions for the reestablishment of veterans; expedition of recon- 
version in industry; retention of wage-control and collective-bargain- 
ing regulations for the transition period; and cooperation with the 
Provinces in the housing field. 

Financial arrangements.—Suggested financial arrangements were 
stated to be conditional on the withdrawal of the Provinces from the 
taxation of incomes, corporations, and estates. If the Provinces 
would take such action, the Dominion Government was willing to 
increase subsidy payments * to each of the Provinces, based on the 
1941 population and the gross national production in that year of 
approximately 8 billion dollars or $700 per capita. The subsidy 
would be increased or decreased (never below the stated minimum, 
however) in proportion to the value of gross national production. 
Thus, the irreducible minimum payments to the Provinces would be 
$12 per capita annually, or a total of 138 million dollars. Assuming 
that gross national production was 12% billion dollars or $1,000 per 
p ita in 1944, for example, such a subsidy would total 206.8 million 

ollars. 

The subsidy payments under the tax proposals, coupled with the 
assumption by the Dominion of the social-security payments for un- 
employment and for old age, and with other considerations, would 
assure a surplus to each Provincial Government, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment stated. “Under prosperous conditions the surpluses would 
become very substantial indeed and would make it possible to pay 
off debt on a large scale.’”’ On the other hand, the Provincial govern- 
ments would be protected against any major deterioration when busi- 
ness was below normal. 





’ The pegene subsidy would be in lieu of existing statutory subsidies and payments under the wartime 
Dominion-Provincial tax agreements. 
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War and Postwar Policies 
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Revocation of Wartime Child-Labor Exemption‘ 


EMPLOYMENT of girls under 18 on public contracts subject to the 

rovisions of the Walsh-Healey Act was ordered by the Secretary of 
Pabor to be stopped as quickly as possible. When increased produc- 
tion was vital to the progress of the war, in 1942, former Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins issued an exemption to the act, permitting the 
employment of 16- and 17-year-old girls under certain conditions. 
As one of her last acts in office, she revoked the exemption as of 
October 1, 1945. By a supplemental order of August 24, 1945, 
Secretary Schwellenbach advanced the date of revocation to Septem- 
ber 4, 1945, directing— 


1. That girls under 18 may not be employed on contracts awarded after Sep- 
tember 4, 1945; but 

2. That the supplemental order does not affect the employment of 16- and 17- 
year-old girls on contracts awarded on or prior to September 4, 1945, the effective 
date of the order. ‘Therefore, the working of 16- and 17-year-old girls may con- 
tinue on contracts awarded on or prior to that date, subject to all conditions 
previously in force; and 

3. That where employers have received modifications of these conditions, such 
modifications wi'l end as of the terminal date contained in them or the completion 
of contracts awarded on or prior to September 4, 1945, whichever is earlier. 


This ruling does not affect the child-labor provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

The conditions for wartime employment of 16- and 17-year-old 
girls _ Government contracts mentioned in paragraph 2 above are 
as follows: 


(1) That no girl under 16 years of age shall be employed. 

(2) That no girl under 18 years of age shall be employed for more than 8 hours 
in any 1 day, or between the hours of 10 p. m. and 6 a. m., or in any way contrary 
to State laws governing hours of work. 

(3) That no girl under 18 years of age shall be employed in any operation or 
occupation which, under the Fair Labor Standards Act or under any State law or 
=e. ruling, is determined to be hazardous in nature or dangerous to 

(4) That for every girl under the age of 18 years employed by him the con- 
tractor shall obtain Se keep on file a certificate of age showing that the girl is at 
least 16 years of age. 

(5) That a specific and definite luncheon period of at least 30 minutes be 
ge ye A etga any women workers under 18 years of age. 

(6) t no girl under 18 shall be employed at less than the minimum hourly 
rate set by or under the Fair Labor Standards Act or the Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act for the industry in which the exemption is granted. 


The Public Contracts Act stipulations are included in all Federal 


Government supply contracts for more than $10,000. They provide 
liquidated damages of $10 a day for each minor illegally employed. 





' United States Department of Laby~ Press release (S 46-92), Washingtun, August 24, 1945. 
69 
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Rent Control in The Netherlands’ 


A GENERAL law of September 1938, empowering the Netherlands 
Government to prevent increases in rents, was replaced on July |, 
1939, by the Price Increase and Hoarding Law of 1939 and was 
supplemented by the Rental Decree of December 13, 1940. The 1940 
decree stipulated that no rental could be increased over the level in 
ros on May 9, 1940 (before the German invasion of the Nether- 
ands). 

Under the Rent Protection Decree, effective April 25, 1941, the 
lessee was protected against eviction, provided he behaved properly 
and paid his rent on time. However, if the owner could prove that 
his needs were more urgent than the tenant’s, or if official orders 
required the evacuation of the property, the lessee could be evicted. 

In view of the tremendous housing shortage in the Netherlands 
resulting from the destruction of property during the war (estimated 
at 2 billion Dutch florins *) it is expected that the above measures 
will remain in force at least for the next few years. 

These national measures are enforced by local price bureaus. 

During the first 2 years of occupation, when the Germans evacuated 
many people, and required two or more families to share one dwelling, 
the local price bureaus sometimes permitted the owner to receive 
from the tenants rentals 10 to 20 percent higher in the aggregate than 
the rent paid by the former single occupant. In 1942, however, the 
Nazi Director General for Price Controls discontinued the practice, 
on the ground that owners should be required to make a wartime 
sacrifice comparable to that made by the tenants. As the housing 
shortage was accentuated because of increased German requisitions, 
Mm shh wider application of the practice of doubling up of families 
became necessary. 

There has been no change in the rental situation since complete 
liberation of the Netherlands on May 5, 1945, but plans are being 
made to relieve the housing situation as quickly as possible, and new 
legislation may be enacted. The Government hopes to be able to 
build 10,000 emergency houses by the end of 1945. Much depends 
upon the speed with which materials can be prought into the country 
and skilled labor recruited to effect repairs to the 250,000 damaged 
structures and to replace the more than 90,000 houses which were 
totally destroyed. 


! Data are frcm economic — my (No. 1) of Jesse F. Van Wickel, commercial attaché, United States 
Embassy, The Hague, September 14, 1945, and from the International Federation of Trade Unions Bulle- 
tin, September 1945. 

2 The certified exchange rate of the florin on November 2, 1945=37.9 cents. Studies in the interwar period 
show that the foreign exchange rate is not an accurate measure of the domestic purchasing power of two 
currencies, but no information is available which makes possible the measurement of relative living costs 
in the United States and the Netherlands. 
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WAR AND POSTWAR POLICIES | 71 
Legislation on Reemployment Rights in Norway’ 


A PROVISIONAL act of September 15, 1944, in Norway, provided 
prions in reemployment for 6 months for capable workers who had 
i 


been discharged during the war your because of curtailment of op- 
erations; it specifically denied such rights to former members of Nazi 
organizations. 


Some months later (May 4, 1945), a provisional decree was issued 
which gave reinstatement rights to workers who, after attaining 18 
years of age, had been employed for 3 consecutive months at a place 
of employment, and to apprentices even — they had reached that 
age later than 3 months prior to the date of their oe the empioy- 
ment. Such rights, however, were to be extended only to workers 
who had resigned their positions to enter the service of the Norwegian 
or an allied bee meee who had left the country or their usual domi- 
cile to avoid molestation by the occupying authorities, who had lost 
their positions through imprisonment, banishment, dismissal, discharge 
or other encroachment by the occupying authorities, or who had volun- 
tarily resigned their positions for political or conscientious reasons. 
As before, these rights were denied to former members of Nazi organi- 
zations and to others guilty of treasonable acts. 

Under the 1945 act the worker’s right to reinstatement was to expire 
2 months after liberation or 2 months after the resumption of business 
operations following liberation, but the time could be extended 
under certain conditions. Reinstatement rights for wounded or ill 
workers become valid from the date of their being declared physically 
fit. 

Exceptions to the right of reinstatement could be made by the 
King or his agent because of the technical conditions at the place of 
employment, with the stipulation that the worker be offered other 
re or be given employment preference within a stated 
period. 


! Data are from report of Walter Galenson, labor attaché, United States Embassy, Oslo, August 21, 1945 
(No. 10), enclosing translations of provisional act of September 15, 1944, and provisional decree of May 4, 1945. 
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Employment Conditions 





Labor Conditions in Germany Since Occupation’ 


THE German civilian economy has been in a state of great confusion 
since the end of the war. ‘Transportation and communications have 
been disrupted; internal and external commerce has been at a stand- 
still; industries have been closed down or operating at a fraction of 
their former capacity; the normal coal supply—-Germany’s chief 
source of power—has been sharply reduced, and retailers’ shelves 
have been bare of consumer goods. During August 1945, production 
was estimated to be less than a fourth of the average wartime level. 
Reserve stocks of consumer goods and most raw materials were prac- 
tically wiped out. 

Revival has been hampered not only by those factors present in all 
war-torn countries, including the liberated areas, but also by certain 
additional factors such as the division of the country into zones of 
occupation with little communication and as yet no administrative 
unity among them, and the economic policies of the Allied Govern- 
ments. Objectives of allied economic controls, as agreed at Potsdam, 
are industrial disarmament, demilitarization and reparations, and pro- 
vision for approved exports and imports, and assurance of “‘production 
and maintenance of goods and services required to meet the needs of 
the occupying forces and displaced persons in Germany and essential 
to maintain im Germany average living standards not exceeding the 
average of the standards of living of European countries.” General 
Eisenhower’s reports have indicated that the Germans are unlikely to 
attain this objective soon by their own efforts. 

Under these circumstances, trade-union activities, industrial rela- 
tions, and working conditions have be. » overshadowed in importance 
by we primary concerns as the problem of obtaining food, clothing, 
and shelter. 





Situation as to Food and Other Supplies 


The maximum permissible food ration for a “normal consumer,’ 
fixed by the military authorities at 1,550 calorics per day, has not 
been met since the occupation started, in any part of western or south- 
ern Germany. Even this standard is well below the standard deemed 
necessary for health. Actual daily ration scales in the U. S. Zone 

! Data are from Monthly Report of Military Governor, U. 8. Zone, Germany, August 20, September 20, 


October 20, and November 20, 1945; and The Axis in Defeat, a Collection of Documents on American Polic) 
‘Toward Germany and Japan (Department of State, Washington, 1945). For accounts of conditions prior 
to the occupation, see Labor Conditions in Germany, in Monthly Labor Review, March 1945 (reprinted as 
Serial No. R, 1735), and The German Labor Front, Monthly Labor Review, November 1944 (reprinted as 
Serial No. R. 1706). Latest information included relates to early November 1945. 
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in October 1945 for selected consumer categories are shown in the 
following statement: 


Normal Moderate Heavy 

consumer: workers workers 

(calories) (calories) (calories) 

Minimum required for health-----........--.-- 2, 000 2, 700 3, 200 
Authorized ration.-.-..........-------------- ea ee 
Average reported ration_________.__._____---. 1, 142 2, 060 2, 135 
Eastern Military District________________- 1, 307 1, 567 1, 833 
Western Military District__......_._.__.____ 1,245 1, 386 1, 817 
MR ik 565s td Sea aRbess cbs 1, 247 1, 992 2, 486 


The actual daily caloric level of rationed foods was estimated at 
1,250 per person, but, because of temporary increases of available 
unrationed foods, consumption reached approximately 1,700 calories 
per day for normal consumers in cities ana a somewhat higher level 
in rural areas in October 1945. 

In order to meet its minimum needs, western Germany will have to 
import about 4 million metric tons in terms of bread grains during the 
consumption year 1945-46. Some Allied wheat was distributed during 
the summer and fall of 1945 in the Ruhr and Saar. Assurances were 

iven to the German civilian authorities by the American Deputy 
ilitary Commander, General Clay, on December 4, 1945, that the 
United States would send food sufficient to maintain the 1,550 calorie 
scale in the American Zone as of January 1, 1946, subject to later’ 
repayment by Germany. The British Zone did not meet the author- 
ized daily ration (1,550 calories) in October, but approximated one of 
1,350 calories. In the French Zone nutritional conditions were 
reported to be bad in the same month, with daily caloric intake 
between 800 and 1,100 for ‘‘normal consumers.’”’ The French have 
expressed their willingness to raise the German ration to 2,000 calories 
per day as soon as that level has been reached in France. 

The food shortage in the U. S. Zone has apparently not yet con- 
tinued long enough to produce actual conditions of disease and star- 
vation. However, the Military Governor’s Monthly Report for 
September 1945 stated— 

Publie health officers in the Zone completed a health survey in September and 
state that 60 percent of the German civil population is now living on a sub- 
standard diet pointing to widespread malnutrition and disease, and the balance 


is receiving an adequate diet only by supplementing the authorized ration with 
home produce and black-market purchases. 


As regards other consumer goods, it is reported that— 


At the same time that reserve stocks of goods have been wiped out and private 
holdings ely eliminated ‘through bombing and the ravages of war, production 
(except for food) has virtually ceased. An enormous demand is being built up 
which overshadows every other factor in the economic picture, and that demand 
grows more insistent with every passing month. 

_ In the U. S. Zone the machinery for coping with potential inflation 
is a newly constituted and de-Nazified price-control and rationin 

system istered by German price offices and economic contro 
oo supervised by the Military Government at the regional 
(Land) level.2 German price authorities have been authorized to 
grant price increases when called for under the German price regula- 
tions (continued with modifications) to cover a ges bi capital losses 
and production-cost increases of nonagricultural goods, after keeping 
profits to a bare minimum. Each increase, together with the facts 


?The U. 8. Zone is’divided into three regions. 
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upon which a determination is made, must be reported to the Military 
Government. 

Whereas only minor price increases have as yet been authorized 
within the area of price control, black-market prices have soared and 
are 10 to 100 times the amount of normal prices. In the effort to 
break up the black markets, official barter centers have been estab- 
lished for consumer goods other than food, and enforcement programs 
have been undertaken from time to time. Large cash reserves and 
bank deposits and extreme shortages of goods constitute a continuing 


danger. 
Wages of Workers 


The wage freeze in effect during the war in Germany was continued 
by the Military Government, subject to certain modifications. 
Discrimination in wage rates on account of race, creed, or political 
beliefs was ordered to be eliminated. Certain war bonuses were 
abolished. During October, provision was made by the Allied 
Control Council for machinery to provide for some flexibility in the 
wage structure. The relative wage levels of different industries which 
had been fixed during the war no longer corresponded to current 
labor-market conditions. Employers in the metal industries ‘have 
sought wage reductions and employees in the building industry have 
sought increases. The new wage directive, applicable to all four 
zones, provides for consultative bodies composed of employers and 
employees, to advise the German authorities on wage adjustments; it 
provides for review of all proposed wage changes by the reconstructed 
German labor offices, subject to final approval by the Military 
Government, and authorizes the German labor offices to recommend 
needed changes. As an anti-inflation measure the tax on incomes, 
including wages, has been increased 25 percent for the period 
ending January 1, 1946, for all zones. 

Surprisingly, in view of the widespread resort to black markets, 
demands for wage increases to meet rising living costs do not seem to 
have been put forward with the insistence that characterized the 
situation in Italy. 

Labor Organizations 


The basic directive to the Commander-in-Chief of the United 
States Forces of Occupation, issued in April 1945, instructed him to 
“permit the self-organization of employees along democratic lines, 
subject to such safeguards as may be necessary to prevent the 
perpetuation of Nazi or militarist influence under any guise or the 
continuation of any group hostile to the objectives and operations 
of the occupying forces,’’ and to “permit free collective bargaining 
between employees and employers regarding wage, hour, and working 
conditions. . . . Collective bargaining shall be subject to such wage, 
hour, and other controls, if any, as may be instituted or revived by 
your direction.” 

Labor organizations have been formed in all zones. In order to 
make certain that democratic procedures and forms are observed, the 
British, American, and French authorities were at first reluctant to 
authorize regional or zone-wide labor organizations. When assured 
of democratic procedures, permission to organize was granted by 
British and American authorities at all governmental levels from 
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the local up to the zone level. In Berlin the Russians have authorized 
the formation of the Free German Federation of Trade Unions, with 
17 member unions corresponding to the major industrial or occupa- 
tional groups of pre-Hitler German unions, and operating on an inter- 
zone basis. This organization is now publishing a biweekly paper, 
Die Freie Gewerkschaft. 

Permission to form unions has been sought from the United States 
Military Government by workers in the following industries and 
occupations: Textiles, hotels and restaurants, food processing, metal 
industries, government service (including postal, telephone, re ter 
railways, administrative offices), office work, the “free professions” 
(artists, musicians, and writers), and agriculture. The initial interest 
has not always been maintained. | 

The new German labor organizations exhibit a unity which contrasts 
with the former cleavages along denominational and political lines. 
In Berlin, Stuttgart, Munich, and Nuremberg, unions have been 
planned, embracing all classes and types of workers within a broad 
territorial coverage. 

In the early stages the new German labor organizations sometimes 
deviate from the customary trade-union pattern in that workers of 
various occupations were recruited into a single comprehensive 
organization covering a geographical area, which it was then planned 
to break up into craft and industry divisions. In Karlsruhe, a 
General German Labor Union has been organizing all types of workers; 
a similar all-inclusive union has been projected for the Northern 
Rhine Province (British Zone). 

A delegation of British trade-unionists which recently visited Ger- 
many expressed tification at the ideological unity but warned 
their German colleagues against overcentralization. The delegation 
deplored the plan to combine all workers regardless of craft or calling, 
on the ground that a union movement of this nature would be more 
susceptible to political suppression by a hostile government than 
would a more decentralized structure. 

Elections of shop stewards to negotiate with employers on grievances 
have been permitted when petitions signed by at least 25 percent of the 
employees in an establishment are tre aero f The ratio of employees 
requesting such elections has generally been much higher—between 
40 and 50—and the labor offices have been deluged with applications. 
Elections were held in over 3,000 establishments and Government 
offices in the United States Zone through the month of October, 
1945. In Thuringia (Russian Zone), a new works-council law be- 
came effective in October. In each factory, members of the Free 
German Federation of Trade Unions are responsible for the nomination 
of candidates and the conduct of elections. 


Settlement of Industrial Disputes 


Machinery for the settlement of industrial disputes has been pro- 
vided in conjunction with the Regional and Zonal Labor Offices. 
Complicated cases are referred to panels of employers and labor repre- 
sentatives; simpler cases are settled by a government conciliator. 


677234466 
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The following statistics refer to cases handled by the Frankfort Labor 
Office (American Zone) between June 1 and August 25, 1945: 





Number 
of cases 
Pr ee, ewssnendnmmanednnttbe 712 
Pe ES. oo 5. sda ccccdeccenitaccemence 613 
Total. ____ th ude. 6a ee 2OOLucl {0901.82.28 1, 325 
Nature of case: 
re oo ee | oes ea mam neon 580 
ree Gere. 5S) BU Sore ee 285 
ena CRONNOGS. oBtooy soso. eeu lo. sue eases 105 
Requests for information - __-__- = bot Geespintaee che stsem ~cathta a eis 330 
SU iss crunaiiih bik wicbetdidaabidin co ands x biabiliin ax aaetiiieendh ant didi tide: Mica 25 
Industrial distribution: 
ALL J 22h SRL LO tat! ihe hi es 370 
De SONIA 760. i cuaeb. ute 2unis sua de 350 
ED MU ls sre nebas ics oagietentde- <uniehbebe 175 
All other. —_-. > acai EES eR ibe iin atin ss 


Dissolution of the Naz Labor Front 


The Labor Front has been ordered dissolved in all four zones and 
its property, assets, and widely diversified economic enterprises have 
been taken into custody by military government. Decrees to this 
effect were issued for the United States Zone on July 22, and for the 
British Zone on August 22. Enterprises which it appeared desirable 
to continue in operation after de-nazification are being administered 
by trustees appointed by the Military Government. Included are the 
still largely intact properties of the German consumers’ cooperatives 
which were taken cour ke the Labor Front during the war; in the U. S. 
Zone these include 1,585 retail stores, 36 warehouses, and 56 bakeries. 
The Bank of German Labor (the former trade-union bank which was 
taken over by the Nazis in October 1933), has been closed by the 
occupying powers, and its very considerable assets have been seques- 
tered. Claims to assets of the Labor Front and its affiliated holding 
companies have been asserted by the trade-unions and by the coopera- 
tives. The final disposition of properties and settlement of claims is, 
however, still to be decided. These questions are closely connected 
with questions of reparations, equity, public policy, and the eventual 
reconstitution of a central German civilian government. 

No former official of the Labor Front (it had 2 million officials) and 
no official or active member of the Nazi Party or any of its affiliates 
is permitted to hold office in a German trade-union. 
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Operations of Savings and Loan Associations, 1944 


MORTGAGE loans totaling over $1,454,000,000 were made in 1944 
by the 6,279 local savings and loan associations in the United States, 
scours? a report by the Federal Home Loan Bank Administra- 
tion.' is was an increase of 23 percent over 1943 and of 5 percent 
over the previous pee gery record (for 1941). Total assets rose 
to an all-time high of $7,458,000,000, the increase being attributable 
almost entirely to ‘‘the accelerated inflow of savings.”’ 

Because’ of mergers and liquidations, the number of associations 
declined from 6,498 in 1943 to 6,279 in 1944. Of the latter number, 
3,656 were members of the Federal Home Loan system; the others 
were not so affiliated. _. 

The purposes for which the mortgage loans made in 1944 were 


granted are shown in the accompanying table. 


Estimated Volume of New M Loans Made by Savings and Loan Associations, 
1943 and 1944, by Purpose of Loan 




















Amount (in millions Percentage distribu- 
of dollars) tion 
Purpose of loan 
1944 1943 1944 1943 

ES BE Sg a gi Ser ES Par Se a 1, 454 1, 184 100 100 
ee NT os. esubadecaddenone 95 107 7 9 
se tok 8 ok Sens ss dea Sep hones 1, 064 802 73 68 
htt Eala nant unite ataminiom rndeart 164 167 ll 14 

SN E> ER Ee. eer eee ae 31 31 2 3 
ER ES SS a a a 100 77 7 3 














The statement below gives, for 1943 and 1944, some of the salient 


data for all associations combined. 
Amount (in thousands) 





1944 1943 
a el ae. AE __ $7,458,265 $6, 604, 069 
Mortgage loans outstanding____._...__.._.__-._.-. 4, 982, 556 4, 793, 184 
Real estate owned_-_--_-_--_--------_-- sank 2s Sabb. 60, 383 116, 969 
Private pugreehecahle S| ST ee 6, 305, 167 5, 493, 942 
Federal advances and borrowed money---_--_------ 198, 891 134, 409 
Reserves and undivided profits._..________. -_-_-- 572, 323 533, 585 
Mortgage loans made during year---_- Dc. skeen i Gee, (be Bacacs.. 


‘Includes deposits and investment certificates. 








! Trends in the age and Loan Field, 1944. (Division of Operating Statistics, Federal Home Loan 
Bank A n, Washington, 1945. Mimeographed.) 
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Purchasing by Farmers’ Cooperatives, 1943-44 


IN THE 1943-44 marketing season, according to a recent report by 
the Farm Credit Administration,’ 2 ,778 farmers’ cooperatives were 
carrying on purchasing for their members. 

The following statement shows the estimated membership and 
volume of business in 1943-44: 














Associations Members Business! 
All eennalatinn eg. iis 066 onc inc incened 10, 300 4, 250, 000 $5, 160, 000, 000 
Purchasing associations__........... 2, 778 . 520, 000 730, 00 000, 000 
Marketing associations_--_--_-_-_.--~- 7, 522 2, 730, 000 4, 430, 000, 000 


! Includes business of both local associations and federations. 


After adjustment for the purchasing done by the marketing @Ssocia- 
tions (6.8 percent of their total) and the ma rketing done by the pur- 
chasing associations (4.5 percent of total), it is eatimated that the 
volume of cooperative purchasing of farm and home supplies by 
farmers’ cooperatives amounted to $1,010,000,000, or about 19.6 per- 
cent of the total farmer cooperative business i in 1943-44. 

New features of the survey, which is made annually, are a table 
showing the development of the farmers’ mutual fire insurance com- 
panies from 1914 to 1942 and one (compiled from various sources 
showing the number and estimated membership of these and other 
types of farmers’ cooperatives (production, credit, distributive, and 
service). 


! Statistics of Farmers’ Marketing and Purchasing Cooperatives, 1943-44, by Grace Wanstall (Farm 
Credit Administration, Miscellaneous Report No. 83). 
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Peacetime Educational Needs 


NINE peacetime educational needs of labor interest were listed by 
the September 1945 issue of the Journal of the National Education 
Association, as follows: . 


To overcome the vast educational deficit which the war has caused. 
To provide for the employment of more teachers at adequate salaries. 
To a the basis for a higher level of civic responsibility and understanding. 
To keep youth off the labor market by extending educational programs. 
To provide the foundation for economic well-being. 
To make education for peacetime as challenging as wartime education. 
. To enable civilian education to use as effectively as the armed forces the most 
up-to-date tools and techniques of teaching. 

8. To give special attention to raising the educational level of the economically 
underprivileged but children-rich areas of the Nation. 

9, Po raise the level of civilian education generally. 


MS ore go NS 


POPOPORE 
Training Rural Youth for Farm and Other Occupations 


THAT the majority of rural youth should not be expected to.remain 
on farms is the conclusion reached in a recent discussion in the Land 
Policy Review.' This conclusion was based on ‘‘the technological 
advances in agriculture, the increasing competitive nature of farming, 
the relatively high rural birth rate, the outlook for markets for agri- 
cultural products, which are always more circumscribed than the 
markets for industrial production, and the future employment oppor- 
tunities in iculture.” A large percentage of these rural young 
people should be encouraged to look for other types of work. Of 
those not brought up on farms, only the very small number who have 
particular aptitudes for farming should be given encouragement to 
regard it as a life occupation. 

A new high-school program is proposed, under which perhaps the 
first 2 years could be organized somewhat along traditional lines, 
the program in the second 2 years being directed toward bringing out 
special aptitudes of the students, so arranged that students with 
definite interests could follow courses which would aid them to enter 
particular vocations. A strictly vocational curriculum, however, is 
not regarded as advisable. The courses could be speeded up to cover 
as much ground in a 6-month term as is now covered in the 9-month 
term. ‘This would leave 6 months open for apprenticeship training 
in certain occupations with compensation in accordance with student 
contribution to output.” This apprenticeship training would be 


' Rural Youth for Farm and Other Occupations, by Sherman Jobnson, in Land Policy 
Review (U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics), Fall, 1945 (p. id 
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under close supervision, and reports concerning it should be made by 
supervisors responsible to the educational authorities. 

Education beyond the high-school level is required to provide the 
essential training for numerous occupations. ‘The national interes 
in a well-trained citizenship seems to justify special scholarships for 
the best adapted and most promising high-school graduates who coul; 
not otherwise obtain further training. These scholarships might pro- 
vide either for college or for further vocational training in agriculture 
or other occupation.” 

Technological progress in farming has enlarged the possibilities 
of family farms. With available mechanical equipment the farm 
family can carry on a larger farm than was previously possible. 
Sometimes the improvements which result in greater production per 
acre are as important as additional acreage. The broadening of 
the scope of the family farm presents an opportunity to earn higher 
incomes, provided there is efficient management. Without capable 
management, however, or without ability to obtain sufficient capital 
to carry on a bigger business, the small-farm family is in a less ad- 
vantageous position than ever before. These developments make 
proper training or nee for success in farming. 

It is suggested that the high-school curriculum be revised so that 
a high-school student who is interested in taking up farming as a 
vocation may become an apprentice on an approved farm for the last 
2 years of his course. 

After graduation, the most promising youth might be offered 
scholarships, and to those desiring to begin farming immediately, 
financial credit and other help might be granted. 

For the many rural young persons not required for agricultural 
work, the whole national economy should operate to provide other 
employment and eliminate artificial barriers. “Rural youth should 
be informed about the most propitious vocations, and employment 
offices should be located in rural areas to acquaint them with job 
opportunities elsewhere.”’ 

wonenen 


Retraining of French Ex-Servicemen and Displaced 
Persons’ 


THE French Provisional Government has provided for the occupa- 
tional retraining of eight specified groups of citizens, including re- 
turning war veterans, repatriated prisoners, deported and displaced 
and similar persons. Under terms of a decree of May 1, 1945, the 
retraining courses are to be given in special centers or in industrial 
enterprises which have the necessary equipment. During the period 
of retraining, the trainee is to receive, in addition to pensions to which 
he may be entitled, remuneration equal in amount to the wage given 
in the trade being studied. 

The groups of persons who may participate in the retraining pro- 
gram are the same as those for whom job reinstatement was promised: 
(1) Persons voluntarily enlisted or called for service in the French 
or Allied armed forces during hostilities, (2) repatriated prisoners of 
war, (3) persons deported abroad or detained in France for political 


1 Data are from Journal Officie] de la République Frangaise, Ordonnances et Décrets, May 2, 1945. 
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or military reasons by the enemy Government, (4) members of the 
resistance groups who were deprived of jobs because of resistance 
activities, (5) persons forced out of jobs by the enemy, (6) persons who 
voluntarily contracted civilian work under the law of July 11, 1938, 
(7) persons whose seryices were requisitioned in work other than their 
previous work, and (8) refugees or war victims who were forced to 
give up jobs because of the war and under official ruling. 

In the training ee sere preference is to be given in the following 
order: (1) Those unable to exercise their former trade because of their 
lowered physical capacity, (2) those who were unable to study a trade 
or whose training was interrupted, (3) those forced to learn a new 
trade because of changing production conditions, and (4) those wish- 
ing to resume a trade formerly exercised but now partially forgotten. 

uests for permission to take the occupational training courses 
must be made to the Offices of Labor within 1 year of the applicant’s 
return to civilian life. Special counselors are to be provided to advise 
applicantss The Labor Office may also provide for retraining courses 
if it finds them necessary. . 

Trainees are entitled not only to the ee pensions for which 
they may be eligible but also to the wage fixed for certain types of 
workers or wages, — a good-work bonus which would amount to the 
wage in the trade being studied. If the worker must leave his home 
in order to undergo training, he is to receive, in addition, the daily 
maintenance fee accorded to displaced workers. 
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Industrial Injuries 
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Accident Experience of the Gas Industry, 1944 
By Irvin Dunston, Senior Statistician, Statistical Bureau, American Gas Association 


WORKERS in the gas utility industry in the United States ex. 
perienced 14.2 disabling injuries per 1,000,000 man-hours of exposure 
in 1944, a frequency rate which was 8.4 percent higher than the rate 
of 13.1 injuries in 1943. There were 3.10 disabling injuries per 1(( 
employees, an increase of 10.7 percent over the corresponding rate 
of 2.80 injuries the year before. These frequency rates are the highes 
recorded in the industry since 1936.' 

Comparison of the industry’s 1944 severity rates with those for 
1943 reveals even larger relative increases. In 1944 there were 1.15 
days charged to disabling injuries per 1,000 hours of exposure as 

ainst 0.99 day in 1943, representing an increase of 16.2 percent. 
The number of days charged in 1944 for every 100 employees was 
18.2 percent greater than in the preceding year. 

The 1944 rates are based on reports covering mere than 400 gas 
utilities. The reporting utilities employed an average of about 
92,000 persons who wn Th 200.5 million hours during the year and 
had more than 2,800 disabling injuries, of which 24 were deaths or 
permanent total disabilities. Nearly 230,000 days were lost (or 
charged) as a result of these injuries. 

The higher rates in 1944 reverse the favorable changes which were 
noted for 1943. The 1944 rates, in general, are higher than those 
for 1942 or are at approximately the same levels. Total industry 
accident rates have fluctuated somewhat irregularly during the past 
6 years, and there is no indication, accordingly, of a trend toward 
lower or higher rates in this period. 

There were many inexperienced employees in the labor force of the 
industry in 1944. In reports from some individual gas utilities, 
higher accident rates in 1944 were attributed mainly to this factor. 


Accident Rates by Branch of Industry 


Changes in the composite accident rates of the industry between 
1943 and 1944 mask rather striking differences between manufactured- 
and mixed-gas utilities and natural-gas utilities with respect to relative 
changes in accident rates in those years. In the manufactured-gas 
branch, for instance, there was a fairly moderate increase of 2.3 percent 
in the number of disabling injuries per 1,000,000 man-hours 0! 
exposure—from 17.3 in 1943 to 17.7 in 1944. The corresponding 
frequency rate for natural-gas utilities increased by 13.0 percent ove! 
the rate for 1943. 


‘ All rates here mentioned were computed by standard methods prescribed by the American Standards 
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Despite these sharper relative increases in the accident rates of 
natural-gas utilities, when rates for 1944 are considered as absolute 
values those of the manufactured-gas branch of the industry were all 
substantially higher than the natural-gas rates. The accident rates 
of the manufactured-gas ent of the industry generally have been 
higher than the rates of the natural-gas companies in the period 
from 1941 through 1944. 

Thus the 1944 frequency rates, calculated on the basis of 1,000,000 
hours of exposure, were 17.7 disabling injuries for manufactured gas 
as against 11.3 for natural There were 3.83 disabling injuries 
for every 100 employees of manufactured-gas companies but only 
2.49 injuries in the natural gas division of the industry. 

Severity rates in terms of 1,000 man-hours of exposure were 1.33 
days for manufactured-gas utilities as compared with 1.00 for natural- 
gas companies; the corresponding severity rates per 100 employees 
were 286.6 and 219.8 days. 


Accident Rates by Size of Utilities 


The larger units in the manufactured-gas branch of the gas utility 
industry enjoyed a more favorable accident experience than smaller 
companies in 1944. Among natural-gas utilities, by contrast, the 
smallest units had the lowest frequency and severity rates.’ 

Among manufactured-gas utilities the very large companies had the 
lowest frequency rate—15.23 injuries per 1,000,000 hours of exposure— 
while the medium-size companies had the highest frequency rate— 
26.64 injuries. The frequency rate of the medium-size and small 
utilities combined was 24.88 disabling injuries; corresponding separate 
rates were 26.64 and 22.66. Taking the combined rate into account, 
there appears to be an inverse relationship between size of company 
and magnitude of frequency rate. A similar regular pattern is not 
evident, however, in the severity rates of the different classes, although 
the combined rate for medium-size and small companies was higher 
than rates for the two classes of larger utilities. 

In the natural-gas division the outstanding fact is the compara- 
tively more favorable accident experience of the small companies in 
1944. The low frequency rate of this group (8.95 disabling injuries) 
was approached only by the very large utilities (9.73 injuries). Large 
and medium-size units had appreciably higher frequency rates. 
Small natural-gas utilities had the extremely low severity rate of 
0.16 day for every 1,000 hours of exposure. The severity rate of the 
large units was 8 times as high as that of the small companies. 


Coverage of Accident Reports 


The Statistical Bureau of the American Gas Association, co- 
operating with the National Safety Council, each year collects and 
summarizes quantitative information describing the accident expe- 
rience of the gas utility industry. 

The 1944 total industry rates were based on usable accident re- 
ports from 403 gas utilities which employ an estimated 81 percent of 





2 The size classifications referred to here are based on criteria related to total annua) man-hours oemeemne 
hich yield the f approximations in terms of full-time employees: Very large utilities, 700 employees 
and over; large utilities, 225 to 699 employees; medium-size utilities, 100 to 224 employees; and small utilities, 


under 100 employees. 
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the workers in the industry. Approximately 79 percent of the em. 
ployees of manufactured-gas utilities were covered in the reports from 
which branch rates were computed. The rates of natural-gas utili. 
ties were based on an estimated coverage of 83 percent of the labo; 
force in that section of the industry. 

Data covering all operations of the reporting gas utilities as wel] 
as the gas departments of combination companies were used in cal- 
culating the various rates. Information pertaining to combinatioy 
companies which did not report separately on their jgas jaccident expe- 
rience was excluded. 

The natural-gas accident rates for 1944 as well as the composite 
rates for the total industry do not include the experience of The 
East Ohio Gas Co. A catastrophe occurred on October 20, 1944. 
at the liquefied-natural-gas plant of this company, 73 -employee 
fatalities resulting. This plant, in which liquefied natural gas was 
stored at low temperature for use during periods of peak demand on 
the system, was the only one of its kind. The experience of the 
company was excluded in order to present 1944 accident rates which 
would be validly comparable with rates for other years. 
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Industrial Disputes 
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Labor-Management Disputes in November 1945 


IDLENESS arising out of work stoppages continued at a high level 
in November. 1945, though considerably lower than the peak figure 
of the preceding month. Preliminary estimates show 335 new strikes 
and lock-outs during the month, involving about 405,000 workers. 
About 230 stoppages which began in preceding months continued 
into November, making a total of 565 stoppages in progress during 
the month, with about 600,000 workers involved. Idleness in plants 
directly affected by the stoppages amounted to approximately 
6,100,000 man-days or 1.06 percent of available working time, as 
compared with 7,800,000 man-days or 1.27 percent of the available 
working time lost in October. 

The outstanding work stoppage during November was the company- 
wide General Motors strike. Other large strikes beginning in Novem- 
ber were (1) a stoppage of over 18,000 textile workers, members of 
the Textile Workers’ Union of America (CIO), affecting 21 mills in 
Maine, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and New Hampshire; (2) a 
stoppage of some 15,000 truck drivers, members of the AFL Team- 
sters’ Union, on over-the-road truck lines in seven Midwestern States; 
and (3) a 1-week “demonstration”’ stoppage by about 10,000 employees 
of Montgomery Ward & Co., called by the United Retail, Wholesale 
and Department Store Employees of America (CIO). Three large 
stoppages which began in September and October continued through- 
out November, namely, lumber workers in the Pacific Northwest, 
glass workers in 7 States, and machinists in the San Francisco Bay 
area. 


TaBLe 1.—Strikes and Lock-outs in November 1945, With Comparable Figures for Earlier 


























Periods 

Strikes and lock-outs Man-days idle during 

beginning in period period (all stoppages) 

Period ns Percent of 

7 orkers r available 

Number involved Number working 

time 
ES Ee SP Se ae 335 405, 000 6, 100, 000 1. 06 
i ss. sesh dn-oee- skies 455 560, 000 7, 800, 000 1.27 
lille all TE lA RE 345 201, 000 789, 000 ll 

ea to November, inclusive: : 
A i REE 4, 500 3, 285, 000 27, 500, 000 . 36 
= Sarre 4, 692 2, 024, 000 8, 334, 000 . 09 
CTE TT ne cgueececppene-<- 3, 397 1, 718, 000 12, 713, 000 .15 
ELT 2, 736 1, 093, 000 16, 089, 000 27 

' Preliminary estimates. 85 
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General Motors Corp. strike-—Over 160,000 production workers jy 
General Motors automotive parts and assembly plants, in 13 States 
stopped work on November 21 to enforce their demand for a 30. 
percent wage increase. The workers, members of the United Auto. 
mobile Workers (CIO), on October 24 had voted in favor of a strike. by 
a ratio of 6-1, under the War Labor Disputes Act. It is estimate 
that 50,000 clerical and supervisory employees, not directly involved 
in the dispute, were also made idle as a result of the strike. 

The stoppage followed protracted and highly publicized negotia- 
tions, in the course of which the major points at issue were clearly 
defined. Union spokesmen contended that any wage increase granted 
should not be used by the corporation as a basis for requesting price 
increases and that the corporation’s ability to pay should be a major 
criterion in determining the proper amount of the wage adjustment, 
Company officials, however, insisted that prices and profits be excluded 
from consideration in the wage discussions. Prior to the stoppage, a 
corporation offer of a 10-percent wage increase was rejected by the 
union’s bargaining committee. On November 19, the union offered 
to submit the dispute to a 3-member arbitration board, empowered 
to examine the corporation’s books. The following day a strike cal] 
was issued. 

After a lapse of over 2 weeks, during which efforts at conciliation 
were made by officials of the U. S. Department of Labor, direct wage 
negotiations were resumed by the two parties on December 6. A 
new complication developed on December 10, when the corporation 
announced it was terminating its union agreement, in accordance 
with a clause permitting cancellation of the contract in the event of a 
strike lasting more than 10 days. Several counterdemands were 
later submitted by the corporation including, among others, elimina- 
tion of the maintenance-of-membership provision, penalties against 
pres ag F sap so. in stoppages in violation of the agreement, 
and a specific guaranty of ‘‘management prerogatives.” 

Meanwhile, on December 3, President Truman announced that he 
would appoint’ a 3-man fact-finding board to investigate the dispute, 
and requested the strikers to return to work ‘cenit its findings. 
This request was rejected by the union, but both parties indicated 
their oiihemen to appear before the board. On December 12 the 
board was established, consisting of Judge Walter P. Stacy, Chairman 
of the recently concluded Labor-Management Conference, Lloyd Kk. 
Garrison, Chairman of the National War Labor Board, and Milton 
Eisenhower, President of Kansas State College, The board began 
hearings later in the month. On the crucial issue as to whether ability 
to pay would be considered in its findings, the board stated on Decem- 
ber 21 that this factor would be considered as a relevant, but not as 
a sole factor, in its recommendations. On December 28, in protest 
against this policy of the fact-finding board, representatives of the 
corporation withdrew from a hearing of the board and stated that 
they would refuse to participate further as long as “‘ability to pay 's 
to i. treated as a subject of investigation, fact finding and recom- 
mendations.’’ The board, nevertheless, proceeded with its investiga- 
tion. The stoppage was still in effect at the end of December. 
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Activities of U. S. Department of Labor’s Conciliation Service, 
November 1945 


During November 1945, the United States Department of Labor’s 
Conciliation Service disposed of 1,508 situations as compared with 
1,825 situations in October. During November of 1944, 2,017 situa- 
tions were closed. : 

Of the estimated 565 stoppages in progress during the month, 256 
were settled by the Conciliation Service. The records show that 371 
situations were threatened strikes and 667 were controversies in which 
the employer, employees, and other interested parties asked for the 
assignment of a Commissioner of Conciliation to assist in the adjust- 
ment of disputes. Ten cases were certified during the month to the 
National War Labor Board. The remaining 214 situations included 
92 arbitrations, 12 technical services, 32 investigations, and 78 requests 
for information, consultations, and special services. 

















TasLe 2.—Cases Closed by Conciliation Service ice, U. S. ent of Labor, in November 
1945, by Type of Situation and M: of Handling 
Strikes | Threat- | Gontro. | Other 
Method of handling Total and ened versies situa- 
5 a lock-outs| strikes tions 

PO ee ae ee ee 1, 508 256 371 667 214 
Settled by conciliation..............-...-...---.-.--- 1, 498 256 370 —"! eee 
Certified to National War Labor Board-_--------__-- BE i hain 1 _ enti . 
Decisions rendered in arbitration._.............-----  , Beers PO BATE 92 
Technical services completed _-.............-.-.----- eee Ss ee ae 12 
Investigations, special services__...........-----.---- i ag 3 Sd 110 
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Labor Laws and Decisions 
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Recent Decisions of Interest to Labor' 
Veterans’ Rights 


AN ARBITRATOR held that a company had fulfilled its obligations 
under the Selective Service Act by offering a returned veteran 
higher-rated job than the one he had left, even though the veteray 

referred his old job which had been expanded during his absence to 
include supervisory work.? The union contended he was entitled to 
his old job even though the content had been expanded, but the 
arbitrator took the company’s view that seniority rights referred to 
7 the union did not apply to promotions to supervisory positions. 

he appointment of supervisors is a right reserved exclusively to 
management. The veteran received a better job than the one he 
had left and is better off than if he goes back to an expanded job which 
he might be incapable of handling well. 


Fair Labor Standards Act 


Compensation for nonproductive hours.—Three district courts have 
ruled on the issues of what nonproductive hours must be included in 
computing working time, in the following cases: 

The District Court of Illinois held that time which employees are 
required to spend before and after regularly scheduled working hours 
in changing clothes and performing miscellaneous duties constitutes 
working time within the meaning of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
when the company furnishes uniforms to employees, requires that they 
be worn during working hours, and will not permit them to be worn 
off the company’s premises.’ 

The District Court of California held that a nonexempt supervisory 
employee who spent time outside his regular working hours arranging 
recreational events to promote bond drives and consulted with other 
supervisory employees on business matters was entitled to compensa- 
tion for the time thus spent, as he acted in behalf of his employer.’ 

The District Court of Ohio ruled that time spent by employees, 
prior to their hours of duty, in traveling from the outer gate of the 
employer’s plant to the time office and then to the site of work, and 





1 Prepared in the Office of the Solicitor, Department of Labor. The cases covered in this article represen! 
a selection of significant decisions believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect 
all recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law nor to indicate the effect 0! 
particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary resu]ts may be reached, based upon Joca] statutory 
provisions, the existence of loca] precedents, or a different app by the courts to the issue presented. 

3 In re arbitration between New York and eT Casket Co. and Casket Makers’ Local of United 
Brotherhood of C ters and Joiners of America (AFL), September 29. 1945. 

3 Alberts, et al., Vv. , etal.,d. b.a. Sanderson & Porter, U.S. Dist. Ct. N. D. IL, Eastern Div., May 


7, 1945, and June 19, 1945. 
« Gorchakoff v. California Shipbuilding Corp., U.S. Dist. Ct. 8. D. Calif., Oct. 9, 1945. 
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LABOR LAWS AND DECISIONS 89 


the time similarly spent at the end of work, constituted hours worked 
if the employees during this time were subject to regulations of the 
mployer. 

, Didopien not required on premises at lunch hour, not entitled to 
overtime.—The District Court of Texas in Thomas v. Peerless Carbon 
Co., 62 Fed. Supp. 154, held that if employees in a carbon-black 
manufacturing plant were not required to stay on the premises during 
lunch hour, they were not entitled to overtime under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act merely because of general instructions to all em- 
ployees, on all shifts, that when the power was cut off for any reason, 
the men must within 5 minutes begin to turn off gas throughout the 
plant. It is only to be expected, the court pointed out, that when 
danger threatens the plant and its equipment, whether by fire or loss 
of current, all employees would quit their lunches voluntarily and aid 
in overcoming the danger. 

No reduction from back for refusal to accept employer-proffered 
job—The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 10th Circuit ® held that 
the amount payable under a back-wage award of the National Labor 
Relations Board may not be decreased by the amount which dis- 
criminatorily discharged employees would have earned had they 
accepted lower-paid jobs offered by the discharging employer. 

The employer had told employees that as cost clerks they were a 
part of management, and.if they’joined unions they would be trans- 
ferred to lower-paying production jobs. The employees joined the 
union and left the plant, refusing to accept the lower-rate jobs. The 
court upheld the Board’s finding that these employees were not super- 
visors or a part of management and that the demotion which the 
employees refused to accept was discrimination. 


Decisions of National Labor Relations Board 


Employer’s petition for election, not supported by employees, accepted.— 
The Pennsylvania Labor Relations Board entertained an sainiover’s 
petition for an election even though the petition stated the employees 
did not want to join a union.’ The employer had refused to bargain 
with a union on the ground that it had no majority status, and the 
union picketed the plant, demanding recognition. The union asked 
for a dismissal of the petition, claiming that it was designed not to 
encourage collective bargaining but to initiate individual bargaining. 
The Board, however, rejected this argument, saying that if the union 
did not want an election it should cease picketing and making de- 
mands on the employer. The union’s request being ieveotnatiohis 
with its actions, the Board ordered an election. 

Court determines what constitutes fair Board hearing.—The Circuit 
Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit, set aside an order of the National Labor 
Relations Board on the ground that the employer had not had a fair 
trial. The court based its finding on the fact that a new trial ex- 
aminer had not been appointed for the new hearing and the Board 
disregarded testimony of employees that an allegedly dominated 





§ Ulle v. Diamond Alkali Co., et al., U. 8. Dist. Ct., N. D. Ohio, Sept. 20, 1945. ' 

* National Labor Relations Board vy. Armour & Co., Nov. 5, 1945, C. C. A., 10th Cir. 

’ In re Roo’s Employees, Pennsylvania Labor Relations Board, Case No. 54, Sept. 20, 1945. 

bf Garment Co. v. National Labor Relations Board, Donnelly Garment Workers’ Union & Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers’ Union, interveners, U. S. Cir. Ct. App., 8th Cir., Oct. 29, 1945. 
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inside union was their voluntary choice. The Board admitted th. 
testimony to this effect in the new hearing but failed to take it int, 
consideration. The Board also failed to admit defendant’s evidence 
showing that the inside union had been given a contract with the 
same terms that the outside union had in contracts with other com. 
panies and that the inside union had been formed to prevent the 
employer from forcing employees to join the outside union. 

he court pointed out that, even though the Board’s findings oj 
fact are conclusive, the court may determine whether the Board has 
conducted a fair hearing on the basis of all available evidence and 
ordered an appropriate remedy. 


POOPIOOD 


Labor Code for French African Colonies, 1945! 


LABOR legislation for French Africa (excepting North Africa) was 
standardized, and the principle of free, rather than compulsory, labor 
was established for the same area by a decree promulgated June 18, 
1945, by the French Provisional Government. Labor-union repre- 
sentatives are to participate in the making of collective agreements. 
Maximum hours are to be fixed for various categories of workers, and 
a weekly day of rest has become obligatory. Medical care and 
accident and sickness benefits must be provided by employers. Labor 
poy i assisted by consultative committees representing employers 
and workers, are to supervise and give advice on labor problems, and 
arbitration boards may be created by decrees of the Governors. 
Employers are to ots aly to compensation funds from which family, 
marriage, and retirement benefits may be paid. 


Labor Contracts 


Industrial contracts —Contracts of work may not exceed 2 years in 
duration, and; for workers unaccompanied by their families, may not 
exceed 12 months. Contracts for periods longer than 3 months or for 
employment in an establishment beyond the area of origin must be in 
writing and subject to the supervision of the administrative head of 
the region in which the hirimg takes place. Expense of transporting 
the worker and his family is to be borne by the employer. 

In addition to the name, nationality, occupation, and residence of 
the employer and the worker, the contract must show (1) further 
identifying detail regarding the worker, number, date, and origin of 
identity certificate (birth date, family status, etc.), (2) the nature of 
the work and its effective duration, which must not be less than 15 
days per month, (3) the wage rate, which must be equal at least to the 
minimum rate established by the Governor, (4) the quantity and type 
of rations to be provided, and the housing conditions and arrangeme's 
for the worker’s family, (5) the advances made at the time of hiring, 
and (6) other special provisions and information. 

If aa employer wishes to cancel a contract before its regular exp1ra- 
tion, he must give 8 days’ notice to the administrative head belore 
whom the contract was made. 





1 Data are from Journal Officiel de la République Francaise, Ordonnanes et Décrets, June 20, 1945, and 
France (French Press and Information ,» New York), August 15 and September 15, 1945. 
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Collective agreements.—Conditions of work which are to prevail in 
one establishment or a group of establishments must be defined ia 
written collective agreements. These agreements are to be made 
between representatives of a trade-union or other group of workers and 
representatives of an employer or of a group of employers. When no 
group representing the workers exists, a collective agreement may be 
made between the employers and the head of the administrative 
services (as representative of the workers). 

If the collective agreement is for an indefinite period of time, it may 
be terminated by either of the parties, on 3 months’ notice. 

Workbooks and employment registers—Workbooks are to be given 
workers by the head of the administrative services. These books must 
contain a copy of any written employment contract, as well as specified 
identification of the worker and his family status. No statements 
regarding the worker’s conduct or ability are to be entered in the book. 

The employer must maintain a register of employment showing the 
names of workers employed, the day or month in which hired, the 
work done, wages paid and ration distributed, advances made, ete. 


Conditions of Work 


Children less than 14 years of age may not be employed by heads of 
establishments or commanders of ships, but children 12 to 14 years 
of age may, on approval, be employed in light agricultural or domestic 
work. Night work for women and children is to be regulated by the 
terms of the International Convention of Washington. 

The interruption of work for 10 consecutive weeks within the period 
preceding and following a woman’s confinement may not be used as 
cause for breaking the work contract. During this period the woman 
is to have the right to free medical aid and to a benefit determined 
by the Governor but amounting to not less than half her wage. 

The workday for men, women, or children, in public, private, 
lay, or religious establishments, is not to exceed 8 hours. When the 
work is urgent or unusual, a Governor may prolong the length of the 
workday by decree, provided that the total workweek is not more than 
48 hours. A weekly rest day of 24 consecutive hours must be given, 
preferably on Sunday. 

The wage rate may not be less than the minimum sct by decree 
of the Governor on advice of the labor inspector, and fixed supple- 
mentary rates must be paid for night work. For similar work under 
similar conditions, women are to have the right to the same wage as 
men. Wage deductions may be made only (1) to repay loans made to 
the worker, and (2) to establish a marriage fund. Wages must be 
paid in currency. Payments in kind and notably payments in 
alcohol are forbidden. The employer must supply to all workers a 
daily “living ration,’”’ or pay its equivalent in cash. 

orkers who have been in employment with the same employer for 
1 yous and have worked 240 days are given the right to 10 days’ leave 
on P 

Mem of a worker’s family are given the right to housing quar- 
ters (lodging) and a plot of land situated near the worker. 
employer may operate a store selling supplies to the workers only 
if (1) the workers are not obliged to patronize it, (2) sales are made 
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only in cash and without profit, and (3) separate accounts are kept 
for the store. 

Workers are to have the right to free legal assistance, in case of 
litigation concerning wages or sick or accident benefits. 


Social Insurance and Other Benefits 


Medical care.—Certain medical facilities must be maintained by 
employers, as follows: Establishments with 1,000 or more workers, 
a medical service and a resident physician approved by the labor 
inspector; underground mining companies with 500 workers, 
physician; establishments with 100 or more workers, an approved 
resident medical attendant; and establishments with over 20 but 
fewer than 100 workers, a first-aid station. The employer must also 
provide daily medical inspection of workers who are ill (and of their 
families if they desire it), as well as medical supplies and attendance 
in the case of sickness of a worker or members of his family living with 
him, and necessary hospitalization expenses for a maximum of 30 days. 

Workmen’s compensation.—Accident compensation must be paid by 
the employer for all work accidents. For the first 3 days, compensa- 
tion equals the regular daily wage plus the daily ration or “living 
indemnity,’ and after the third day equals the daily ration or in- 
demnity and half the daily wage. If permanently disabled, the worker 
is entitled to compensation equal to 1,000 times his daily wage (in 
money and in kind?) at the time of his incapacitation, and if partially 
disabled, to a specified smaller amount. ; 

If death results within 6 months, the heirs are to be paid a sum 
equal to 500 times the daily remuneration. 

Social insurance.—F¥amily-, maternity-, and marriage-allowance 
systems are to be established in the territories covered by the decree. 
Funds for them will be built up from compulsory employer contribu- 
tions and local government subsidies, and (in case of the marriage 
funds) also from the wages of unmarried male workers. 

Workers with a certain number of years’ service are to have the 
right to retirement pensions under a system to be established. 


Labor Inspection and Arbitration 


A labor inspector is to have charge of labor conditions in each colony. 
He is to be assisted by a consultative commission composed of equal 
numbers of representatives of employers (named by the chambers of 
commerce and agriculture) and of workers (named by the Governor 
and chosen, as far as possible, from the most representative trade- 
unions). The proportion of native and European members and the 
length of their term (not to exceed 5 — are to be fixed by decree. 

In each territory covered by this legislation, the Governor is to 
create an arbitration board, establish its territorial jurisdiction, and 
name its three members. The president of the board is to be the chief 
of the administrative services or an official named by the Governor; 
one of the two members must be a European employer in full possession 
of his civil and political rights, and the other a worker (preferably 
labor-union officer); both must be selected on the recommendation 
of the labor inspector. 

Decisions of the boards are final, except in cases involving claims 
exceeding 1,000 francs, which may be appealed to a civil court. 


2 “In kind” as used in reference to calculation of disability compensation apparently means the “‘living 
ration” which each employee receives in addition to his money wage. 
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Wage and Hour Statistics 
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Wartime Labor Force of St. Paul Propeller Plant’ 


Summary 


CONCERNED for the welfare of the millions of workers recruited for 
war production, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in the spring of 1945, 
undertook a series of surveys designed to disclose the war workers’ 
problems Girone analysis of their experiences. Among the workers 
selected for study was a group of 248 employed in a St. Paul propeller 
plant which shut down soon after hostilities ended in the Pacific war. 
The plant was considered typical of many others engaged.in a 
purely war production job. The individual workers were carefully 
chosen to be representative of the entire 2,300 employed in the plant. 
The survey, the results of which are summarized here, was designed 
to ascertain where these workers came from, why they went into war 
industry, how they acquired the necessary skills, what changes the 
war made in their lives, and what were their hopes, expectations and 
postwar plans. The same workers are to be reinterviewed periodically 
to determine the effects of reconversion on their economic situation. 
Though making propellers when surveyed in April 1945, the 
group studied was found to consist in large part of prewar farmers, 
white-collar workers, housewives, businessmen, and _ professionals. 
Some of the workers had come to St. Paul from over 500 miles away. 
Most of them had held several jobs during the war, but few had had 
formal vocational -training. Generally their wartime occupational 
and industrial shifts had brought substantially increased earnings. 
When surveyed, they were earning an average of $68.50 per week at 
the propeller plant. In terms of January 1941 purchasing power, 
however, their take-home pay averaged less than $40 after allowance 
for increased living costs, and deductions for taxes and war bonds. 
Relatively few intended to remain in manufacturing industry after the 


war. A large proportion of the women workers expected to leave the 
labor market. ost a third were planning to leave St. Paul when 
their jobs ended. 


Plant and Community 


Although, in the spring of 1940, planes were custom made, British 
and French orders, and later our own defense, program, forced an 
incredibly rapid transition to mass-production techniques. Propel- 
lers, however, were a bottleneck. 

ees, tochniqors of propeller manufacture called for precise 





metalw operations. Faced with a shortage of skilled man- 
Pi a by Everette B. Harris, mal Wage Analyst, Chicago Regional Office, Bureau of Labor 

U. 8. Department of Labor. more detailed analysis of the data summarized here is available 
in mimeographed form. 
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power, new methods had to be developed to permit the utilization of 
quickly trained men and women. A peacetime manufacturer 0 
automobile parts relieved the bottleneck with a process for forging an 
welding hollow-steel propellers, which could be carried on by workers 
with little or no factory experience. 

With a new process and contracts for production, several months 
were consumed in finding and equipping a plant. Recruitment of 
workers began in October 1943. 

The propeller plant was ready for production about the time S&¢. 
Paul-Minneapolis employment reached its wartime peak. A con. 
certed effort by company representatives, the U. S. Employment 
Service, a number of American Federation of Labor locals, and civic 
leaders and organizations was necessary to obtain enough workers to 
start production by. January 1944. The National War Labor Board 
permitted the plant a high wage-rate schedule to speed employment, 
as a “rare and unusual” case. 

Most of the workers were recruited in the Twin Cities, but some 
came from outside, even from hundreds of miles away. Some 60 per- 
cent of the workers originally hired had to be sent to vocational 
schools in the community. Subsequently, all training activities were 
conducted inside the plant. 

With 400 workers at the outset (January 1944), plant employment 
gradually increased to 2,300 in April 1945. 


Personal and Family Characteristics 


Personal characteristics —Manpower shortage, the Selective Service 
Act, and certain features of the Twin Cities’ labor market were muir- 
rored in the new work force. 

War-induced shortages of men opened up new opportunities for 
women: Of the 248 workers studied, 49 or close to a fifth were women. 
This was in sharp contrast to the prewar situation in metalworking 
plants. Even as late as the Pearl Harbor attack, less than 4 percent 
of the employées in propeller production were women. 

The effect of the draft was apparent in the relatively small propor- 
tion of younger men employed in the plant. Little more than a fifth 
of the male propeller workers were from 25 to 34 years of age, as com- 
pared with a similar age group of almost a third of St. Paul male 
workers in manufacturing work in 1940. Seven of the men were 60 
years of age or older, four of them were 65 or over. Among the older 
men in the propeller plant, as in many other war industries, were @ 
number brought out of retirement by the war. 

The women, on the average, were considerably younger than the 
men. More than two out of five were less than 25 years old. Younger 
women, of course, were the least likely to have family responsibilities 
and were, therefore, the group most readily available. 

Relatively few Negro workers were employed. In 1940 Negroes 
formed about 1 percent of the population of St. Paul. Slightly more 
than this proportion was found in the sample. There was no evidence 
of discrimination. 

The educational level of the workers was relatively high. More 
than half (157) had some high-school education and 15 percent had | 
or more years of college training. Only 5 had less than 5 years of 


grammar school. 
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Peacetime physical standards were modified. The company em- 
ployed a high proportion of disabled workers; 42 (17 percent of the 
total) reported physical disabilities. Defective and injured legs or 
leg joints were among the most frequently mentioned, but did not 
prevent workers from holding jobs as inspector, welding-die repairman, 
ianitor, hot-form helper, grinder, die setter, hammerman, crane 
oakadl furnace loader, and foreman. 

The propeller plant had on its pay rolls a fairly large number of 
World War Il veterans; among those surveyed were 22, or almost 10 
percent of the sample. Eleven of the 22 reported disabilities, ranging 
from “nervous condition’”’ to ot wounds. 

Family characteristics —Almost three-fourths of the workers (182) 
were heads of families. An additional 21 had no family attachments, 
while 45 lived in family groups of which they were not the head. 
Only 13 men were in the last group. More than a third of the women 
were either heads of families or living alone and supporting themselves. 

The majority of the workers not only were members of families but 
were also supporting families. Only 71 were without dependents. 
Sixty-five of the men were supporting three or more dependents each, 
and in 13 instances the worker had five or more dependents. In a 
number of cases, the workers surveyed were the sole wage earners of 
large families completely dependent on their income from war jobs. — 

The average number of persons employed per family was moderately 
larger in the group surveyed than was typical of St. Paul in 1940. 
However, the employment status of the families of the propeller work- 
ers does not coincide with the popular belief that most war workers’ 
families had several persons Ain. stm In fact, there were only 38 
cases (15 percent) ? in which two or more family members were em- 
ployed in addition to the worker surveyed; in some instances all em- 
ployed members of the family were engaged in war jobs subject to 
termination with the cessation of war production. 


Industrial and Occupational Background 


War production brought a new work force to the Twin Cities and 
great changes into the working lives of those already there. 

All but 49 of the St. Paul propeller workers had worked for at least 
three employers since the beginning of 1941. The largest single 

roup of the men, 59 in number, consisted of workers who had had 
our different employers since 1941. Two had worked for as many as 
nine different employers in the space of little over 4 years. Only 35 
percent of the women, compared to 62 percent of the men, had four 
or more employers during this period. The lower turn-over among 
wr was due largely to the late entry of many women into the labor 
market. 

Workers changed jobs more frequently than they changed employers. 
Changing products and processes, plus high turn-over rates, made it 
necessary even within plants to shift workers into new ere These 
factors explain to a considerable degree why all but 37 of the workers 
had held or more different jobs since the beginning of 1941. 

Industry changes.—Only 67 (27 percent) of the 248 workers had 
usually worked in manufacturing industries. Of the remainder, 44 
were drawn from’ wholesale and retail trade, 25 from the service 


? There is some aces in this figure since, in several cases, two or more workers belonging to the same 
y were surveyed. 
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trades, 24 from construction, 21 from’farming, and 17 from transporta- 
tion, communication, and other public utilities. Smaller number 
were employed at the beginning of the war in mining, finance, insur. 
ance and real estate, and government. 

The industries which many of the workers left offered a degree of 
security which the propeller plant could not match. It was fairly 
well known in the community that the plant lease called for the 
removal of facilities within 6 months after the cessation of hostilities 
There were, of course, workers who had no security to lose and stil] 
others who could be reasonably sure of returning to their prewar 
occupations or businesses when their war jobs ended. Some were 
attracted by high wages. Others patriotically sacrificed income to 
help in the war effort. Some sought war jobs because wartime man- 
power and materials restrictions made impossible the conduct of their 
normal activities. Others entered war work under the urging of their 
draft boards. In short, the motivations that led workers into the 
propeller plant ran the gamut of wartime pulls and pressures. 

Occupational changes.—Of the 248 propeller workers studied, 226 
were employed as craftsmen and manual workers at the time of the 
survey. Only 117, or little less than half, had normally been so 
engaged in peacetime. Fifteen of the remaining 131 were usually 
professionals or semiprofessionals, 23 were proprietors, managers, and 
officials, 18 were farmers or farm laborers, 51 were in clerical, sales, or 
kindred work, 15 were service workers, and 9 were housewives. 

Ralph A., for 16 years a teacher and high-school principal, exemplifies the 
professional who entered the factory during the war. Motivated by the inade- 
quacy of his earnings as high-school principal in a small community, he improved 
his financial position substantially by the change and expressed a hope to con- 
tinue in his war job. His background, in all likelihood, played some role in his 
selection for the position of time-study observer at the propeller plant.* 

Farmers who entered war industry were also frequently induced 
? . so by the high wages offered as compared with their earnings on 
the land. 


This appears to be the force that drew Harold E., 35 years old, who invested 
$140 in an aircraft metalworking course in order to prepare himself for a war job. 
Required by his draft board to return to farm work at harvest time, he shuttled 
between California war plants and Minnesota farms twice before taking a job in 
the propeller plant. Though glad of the chance to earn high factory wages while 
they were available, Mr. E. foresaw hard times coming and thought he would be 
better off back on the farm when his war job ended. 


Occupational changes of craftsmen and manual workers—The ex- 
perience of the St. Paul propeller workers seems in conflict with the 
popular notion of universal and rapid wartime upgrading. Among 
those who had employment experience before 1941, it appears that 47 
were normally skilled workers or foremen. At the time of this study, 
however, only 24 of them were employed in skilled occupations. Of 
the remaining 23, there were 14 in semiskilled jobs and 9 in unskilled 
occupations. 

The downgrading process cannot be nee by lack of skilled 
jobs. The majority of skilled jobs were filled, not by former skilled 
craftsmen, but by workers who were previously semiskilled workers, 
proprietors, managers and officials, or clerks. Of 21 men who were 
previously proprietors, managers and officials, 10 were employed as 
skilled workmen and 11 in semiskilled jobs. The 31 men who were 


7 All ci ir civ'cue¢!s used in this report are fictitious. 
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clerical, sales or kindred workers before the war seem to have done 
almost as Well, with 11 holding skilled and 12 semiskilled jobs. None 
of the 7 men who were unskilled laborers before the war was ed 
in a skilled job, though 4 of them had been upgraded to the semiskilled 
category. ' 

There appears to be no single explanation which would account for 
the acceptance of semiskilled and unskilled jobs by those who were 
normally skilled workers. Some apparently found that they could 
earn more by accepting less-skilled jobs in a war plant, while others 
(including a number of the peacetime construction workers) found the 
market for their skills too limited as the war neared its end. Still 
others, voluntarily or under draft-board pressure, chose less-skilled 
essential work in preference to skilled but nonessential activity. 

None of the 49 women held a skilled job. Neither lack of experience 
nor lack of openings satisfactorily accounts for this fact. 

Training.—Most of the propeller workers’ wartime occupational 
changes were accomplished without formal training or retraining.‘ 
Of 69 workers surveyed who held skilled jobs, only 33 had received 
either prewar or wartime training even remotely related to the work 
they performed in the propeller plant. 

pgrading of untrained workers to skilled jobs was a common 
wartime phenomenon. The process was greatly facilitated, of course, 
by the fact that the jobs themselves were frequently ‘“diluted’’ in 
content. 

Only 28 in all reported serving an apprenticeship before January 
1941. Another 23 reported having attended trade or vocational 
school before 1941—15 for less than 2 years and 8 for 2 years or more. 

Of the total of 51 who reported formal prewar training, only about 
three-fifths were trained in metalworking skills or in occupations 
(such as electrician) which might be considered related to metalwork- 
ing Their training apparently exerted some but not a determining 
influence on the kinds of jobs held in the propeller plant. Of 32 
trained before the war in metalworking or related skills, 17 or little 
more than half held skilled jobs. Not all of these jobs, however, were 
related to the type of training which the worker had received. One 
man, for example, who had served a year as ‘“‘apprentice”’ in telephone 
wire and cable work was employed as an engine-lathe operator. Of 
the remaining 15 with metalwork or related training, 9 held semi- 
skilled and 6 unskilled jobs in the i 8 plant. One man, who had 
served a 4-year apprenticeship as a boilermaker, was employed as a 
rough grinder—an unskilled occupation. 

ineteen reported prewar training in a variety of nonmetalworking 
occupations—6 held skilled jobs in the propeller plant, 9 held semi- 
skilled jobs, and the remaining 4 were divided evenly between service 
and clerical work. Their prewar training had been in the building 
trades, the printing trades, and such varied occupations as candy 
dipping, barbering, men’s tailoring, ladies’ dressmaking, and baking. 
_ After January 1941, training was frequently started with specific 
jobs in view. It is therefore not surprising to find that 21 of 35 workers 
who obtained vocational training of 1 month’s duration or more after 
1940 held propeller-plant jobs in which they made greater or less use 
of the skills they acquired through such training. 





1 month or more is considered. A number of workers reported 


‘ Throughout this section only 
. in duration from 1 day to 3 weeks. 


trade or vocational school training. 
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Migration of Workers 


At one time or another since the beginning of 1941 one out of three 

workers surveyed moved from one community to another to take or 
to seek new work.’ They moved from farms to cities, from light- 
industry communities to new and expanding centers of heavy indus- 
try. 
In all, the 73 workers who reported migrations connected with job 
changes moved a total of 136 ° times, an average of close to two moves 
per person. Among these migrants, single persons without depend- 
ents (one-person families) were the most mobile group. Of the 2 
single persons, 10 made at least one migration and 5 moved twice. 
Only 53, less than a third, of the family heads had moved from one 
community to another since 1940. ) 

Least mobile were those who were members but not the heads of 
multiperson families; most of them were women. Only 8 of the 49 
women, less than a sixth, had moved from one city to another since 
1940, while the proportion of men who did so was twice as great. 

Family size seems to have exerted little if any influence on the 
mobility of the workers surveyed. The age factor shows a somewhat 
more significant correlation with mobility. Almost a third of the 
workers from 20 to 44 years of age changed communities at least 
once, as compared with slightly more than a quarter of those 45 
years and over. The lesser mobility of the older workers is probably 
associated with greater family attachments and responsibilities. 

More than 1 out of 5 of the propeller workers were not living in St. 
Paul at the beginning of 1941. Two were more than a thousand miles 
away (1 in Mississippi and another in Pennsylvania), 6 had homes 
in Illinois, Michigan and Indiana, and another 9 lived in States 
bordering on Minnesota, namely North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Iowa, and Wisconsin. The remaining 34 who migrated to St. Paul 
were, at that time, living in communities scattered throughout the 
State of Minnesota. 

Certain others were living in St. Paul in January 1941, but subse- 
quently left to take jobs elsewhere, in several cases at great distances 
from their homes—Alaska (highway construction), California (ship- 
building, aircraft, oil, and construction), Washington, Canada, Florida, 
Oregon, and Arizona. Several of the women traveled in the wake 
of husbands who were shifted from camp to camp by the armed 
forces. At the time of the survey, 30 workers were more than 1\() 
miles from where theyfhad lived early in 1941. 

Although migrations were generally short, they were frequently 
costly. Of 92 moves for which the cost was reported, 19 (more than 
a fifth) involved outlays of $100 or more. These outlays were in 
addition to loss of earnings during the time required to move. ‘wo 
workers reported moves costing $500, and another 6 spent from $200 
to $500 on individual moves. Moving expenses, of course, tended 
to run highest among heads of families, though 4 of the single workers 
stated that moving from one job location to another had cost them 
between $75 and $100. 

The longest migrations were not necessarily the most costly. A 
worker from western Pennsylvania spent only $50 to move to “I. 





’ &’ Migrations not connected aor with changes in jobs, e. g.,a move made by a worker because so! 
one ¢lse in his family found a new job elsewhere, are not consi except where otherwise noted. 
‘Excluding moves within the same community. 
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Paul; his wife and three children were left behind. A worker who 
lived in Mississippi at the beginning of 1941 shared a ride to Chicago 








f three with several others, at a cost of $12.50; he also left his family behind. 
take or One man spent $200 each way, moving his wife, two children, and his 
| light. father-in-law from Minneapolis to Chi and back. One four- 
indus- person family spent $500 moving from Kalamazoo, Mich., to St. 
= Paul. 
Ith job Expenses as large as those described are not lightly undertaken. 
Moves The element of risk was reduced considerably during wartime because 
epend- of the availability of jobs. Return to a more normal labor market, 
the 21 however, will doubtless immobilize many who do not feel free to 
twice. gamble their savi on moving. Geographical mobility of labor 
mM one however, is generally recognized as a necessary condition for full 
employment. 
ads of Outlays for moving were notin all{cases offset!byjimmediate increases 
the 49 in income. In 89 cases the workers earned more on the first job 
r since obtained after the move than they had earned before, 3 migrations 
t. resulted in no change in earnings, and 35 migrations were followed 
D the by decreases in weekly earnings. Some whe received reduced earnings 
ewhat after moving may have had expectations of higher incomes which 
of the failed to materialize. A few moved because their previous jobs had 
; least ended and there was no work immediately available where they lived. 
se 45 These probably were inclined to take what they could get after moving. 
bably Others may have accepted jobs at relatively low beginning rates in 
hope of subsequent upgrading. Still others may have been influenced 
in St. by their draft boards. 
miles The wartime travels of Clarence L., though somewhat unusual in 
lomes their frequency, are illustrative of the variety of reasons which led 
~— workers to move from place to place. 
'?, _ Mr. L., a Negro worker, left his home in South Bend, Ind., for undisclosed 
au “nersonal” reasons and moved to Chicago. After the completion of a construction 
it. the contract on which he was engaged in the latter city, he returned to South Bend. 
Subsequently, the Ke? see paid welders in Michigan attracted him to the 
ubse- town of Buchanan. Fear that his health was being affected by welding and a 
; desire for outdoor work next led him to Detroit. he unavailability of housing 
ances for Negroes in that city caused him to leave after 2 months. Then, hearing of 
ship” openings in the propeller plant, he moved on to St. Paul. 
rida, 
wake Unionization Among Propeller-Plant Workers 
rmed 
1 100 Union membership was among the new experiences which the war 
| brought. Sixty-nine of the 103 propeller workers who held union 
7 y cards at the time of the survey had never been union members before 
- 1941. 
= Locals of five American Federation of Labor affiliates had collective- 
Two bargaining agreements at the propeller plant,* with maintenance-of- 
$200 membership provisions. Workers were free to join or not to join 
nded the unions covering their respective occupations; but, once in, they 
_ were required to remain members. 
ro ’Sir William Beveridge, in his Full Employment in a Free Society (New York, W. W. Norton & Co., 
1945) lists the “ mobility of labor’’ ¢s one of three my ony | conditions for full employment. A 
aw | demonstration of the magertanee oi labor mobility for full employment in the United States is 
g eeseetee ae cnternal Migration Full Employment in the United States, by A.J. Jaffe and Seymour L. 
» Ot. Sern rae! of the Amestonn neeiet Anais, a 1945. Hie shies cad 
—- Helpers; International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers; International 
) Son of and Oilers; and Union of Operating Engineers. 
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Propeller workers who joined unions varied widely with respect to 
previous occupational experience. Proportionately, the largest num- 
ber who joined were normally employed in skilled and semiskilleq 
occupations; the smallest number were professionals and semipro- 
fessionals, unskilled workers, and those normally engaged in clerical, 
sales and kindred occupations. 

Almost half of the men (92 of 199) belonged to unions; about one 
out of four women (11 of 49) held cards. 

Earlier experience in labor organizations seems to have influenced 
somewhat, though not decisively, the extent to which workers joined 
unions. Of 73 workers who had been union members at some time 
prior to 1941, there were 34 (47 percent) who joined one of the five 
locals covering the plant. On the other hand, only 69 of 174 (40 
percent) of those who had no prewar experience in unions were 
members at the time of the survey. 


Wartime Earnings 


Considered as a group, the St. Paul propeller-plant workers shared 
in the general upward movement of wages that resulted’ from long 
hours, shift differentials, incentive payments, and the movement of 
workers from low- to high-wage industries during the war period. At 
the time of the survey half the men earned more and half less than 
$1.25 per hour.’ The corresponding median for the women workers 
was 89 cents, and for the entire group, $1.18. 

For most of the workers hourly earnings in the propeller plant were 
considerably above those received during the year preceding the attack 
on Pearl Harbor. In all, 189 workers (172 men and 17 women), 
reported 1941 hourly earnings for comparison with their earnings at 
the time of the survey. Nine workers had increased their earnings by 
less than 10 percent during the period under consideration, 22 had 
gains of 10 to 24 percent and an equal number had increases of 25 to 
49 percent and of 50 to 74 percent. Increases of 75 to 99 percent were 
reported by 29 workers; and 61, almost a third of those reporting 
earnings changes, enjoyed gains of 100 percent or more. 

In many instances, a large percentage rise reflected an increase from 
a very low prewar level, and brought the worker only to the bottom 
ranks of wartime wage levels. 

Not all of the workers were able to increase their hourly rates during 
the war. Almost one out of eight of the men, 22 to be exact, actually 
earned less per hour at the time of the survey than during 1941. Re- 
ductions of earnings seem to have fallen most heavily on those who 
had the highest prewar earnings. Of 14 men who had earned $1.50 
or more per hour during 1941, all but 5 earned less than that amount 
in the propeller plant, 3 of them receiving less than $1. 

Weekly earnings were substantially higher than in 1941. Compari- 
sons with earnings during that year were possible in the case of 189 
workers. Close to three out of. five, 112 in all, had increased their 
earnings by 75 percent or more since 1941. Increases of 150 percent 
or more were reported by 57 workers. On the other hand, there were 
19 who reported decreases and another 19 whose earnings had in- 
creased by less than 25 percent. 


* The entire discussion of hourly earnings is in terms of Straight-time earnings. Overtime premium pay 
and shift differentials are excluded. 
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Long hours, with premium overtime rates paid after 8 hours per day, 
lus shift differentials received by some of the workers, determined the 
sen of weekly earnings. The dividing line between the lowest-paid 
half of the workers and the highest-paid half was $72.50 for men, 
$44.81 for women and $65.77 for the entire group. Hours of work 
week were 48 or more for all workers surveyed. Seven out of ten, 
174 in all, worked 48 hours; 69 (including 2 women) regularly worked 
more than 52 hours. | 

Average weekly earnings of the entire group of 248 workers were 
$68.50 at the time of the survey.’ From this, an average of $9.08 
was deducted for income taxes and an additional $0.68 for social 
security taxes, leaving $58.74. Since pay-roll deductions for war 
bonds amounted to approximately 10 percent of the total plant pay 
roll, the workers surveyed may be assumed to have contributed an 
average of $6.85 per week for that purpose. This would put “take 
home” pay at $51.89. After adjustment of this figure for a living-cost 
rise of roughly 30 percent, the average propeller worker had spendable 
earnings equivalent to less than $40 per week in terms of early 1941 
porenenas Powe. If no deductions are made for war bonds, the com- 
parable deflated figure for spendable weekly earnings in 1941 prices 
would be $45.18. 

For most industrial employees, the war years meant far steadier 
work than they had enjoyed in normal times. This is reflected in the 
levels of the annual earnings of the propeller workers. During 1944, 
half of the 241 for whom data are available had an annual wage income 
of less than $2,481 and half earned more than that amount. The 
dividing line between the lowest- and highest-paid halves of the male 

oup was $2,769. The dividing line for the women was considera- 

ly lower, $1,365. The very marked difference between the annual 
earnings of the men and those of the women is attributable in large 
part to the fact that a number of women were not employed through- 
out the year, having entered or reentered the labor market at various 
times during 1944. The differences in the wage rates received by 
men and women, respectively, contributed, of course, to the annual 
earnings differential. 

Few of the propeller workers were in the higher income brackets. 
Only 6 of the 196 men who reported total 1944 wages earned $5,000 
ormore. Of the 45 women for whom 1944 wage income is available, 
none had gross earnings of as much as $2,500 for the year and all but 
8 earned less than $2,000; earnings of 26 (more than half) were under 
$1,500. The lowest earners, however, include some who were not at 
work throughout the entire year. 


Postwar Plans ™ 


In the course of the survey, the workers had been asked whether 
they wanted to remain in the jobs they then held, whether they 
expected to do so and, if not, what changes they planned and why. 

here was small hope that they would be able to continue in the 
propeller plant, which closed on August 22, 1945. The lease called 
10 This is somewhat higher than the average for the airplane-propeller industry as a whole. Asof April 
1945, workers employed by piime contractors making propellers for the various procurement agencics earned 
an average of $62.51 per week. Average hours worked were 44.7 per week, making averege hourly earnings 


ing overtime) $1.34. It is estimated that ht-time hourly earnings were $1.24. 
" Follow-up studies will trace the actual situation of these workers after leaving the propeller plant. 
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for removal of the operation within 6 months after cessation of hostilj. 
ties. Throughout its active life the plant made only one product— 
hollow-steel aircraft propellers, not a part of the company’s busines: 
before the war. Company plans for postwar production were fa; 
from certain. 

If the plant’s future had been put up to the workers there is no doub; 
what the decision would have been. Three-fifths of them, all but 9¢ 
of those who planned to continue working, wanted to keep their jobs, 
Evidently hoping that they would be able to continue at the plant. 
71 men and 17 women had made no plans to do anything else afte; 
the war ended. Many of the others “wanted” and “expected”’ to 
continue in their jobs, but indicated what they “might” do if and 
when laid off or discharged.  — 

Occupational changes.—Of the men, 128 or close to two-thirds had 
ideas on postwar employment. Slightly more than half, 68, expected 
to return to their usual occupations or to occupations similar to those 
in which they were usually engaged. The proportions expecting to 
revert to their normal occupational status were largest among those 
usually engaged in professional, managerial, and white-collar occupa- 
tions. Nine of 11 professionals and semiprofessionals with postwar 
plans expected to resume their previous type of work, as did also 12 
of the 15 who had been proprietors, managers, and officials, and 15 of 
the 24 white-collar employees (clerical, sales and kindred workers). 
Six out of the remaining 9 in the last group hoped to become proprie- 
tors, managers, or officials. / 

Men in the craftsman and manual-worker group showed the great- 
est divergence between usual occupation and postwar intentions. 
Only 19 of 36 skilled workers with plans for the future expected to 
engage in skilled labor after the war. Eight expected to start their 
own business, and 1, rather surprisingly, was headed for semiskilled 
work. Semiskilled workers indicated a wider diversity of plans than 
any other group. Of 21 who had some idea what they would do when 
the war faded: only 3 expected to return to semiskilled jobs, 5 
expected to establish businesses, 1 to become a farmer, 2 to become 
white-collar workers, 1 to become a service worker, 2 to become skilled 
workers, 1 to get an unskilled job, and 1 to leave the labor market. 

Only 6 out of 11 men who were normally engaged in farming planned 
to return to rural life after the war. One intended to establish a 
business, another to get a white-collar job, a third to become a semi- 
skilled worker, and the remaining two to find skilled jobs. __. 

The men who were usually employed in semiskilled and unskilled 
work were the only groups in which a majority gave no indications of 
future plans for employment. Of 46 semiski workers, 25 had no 
plans except to remain where they were if they could. The same was 
true of 4 of the 7 unskilled workers. 

Among the women who had ideas as to what they would do in the 
future, a surprisingly large proportion (21 out of 32) indicated inten- 
tions to retire from the labor market. Most of these expected to 
return to housekeeping responsibilities which they left for war jobs, 
but several of the younger women wanted to return to school. Their 
plans, however, may not be typical of the postwar plans of women 
war workers. It should be recalled at this point that most of the 
women propeller workers were among the last to enter the labor 
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market during the war period, and would probably be among the 
first to leave. 

There are indications, nevertheless, from the survey of the propeller 
workers that more women will remain in the labor market after the 
war than were ogi occupied before it began. As of January 1941, 
only 10 out of 49 women surveyed were employed and none of the 
others was actively séeking work. Of 32 who reported their postwar 
plans, 11 proposed to continue working. Some of the remaining 17 
who reported no plans may also seek other jobs. Additionally, some 
of the 21 who expect to leave the labor market may well find it neces- 
sary to alter their plans if the chief breadwinners of their families are 
unable to find work or are forced to accept jobs paying inadequate 
wages. 
ndustrial changes.—The service industries and trade loom large 
in the postwar plans of the propeller workers as a group. Of 96 who 
reported postwar plans in sufficient detail to permit classification by 
industry, wholesale and retail trade is the field in which 28 planned to 
work if and when their war jobs ended. Another 21 propesed to enter 
service industries, and 19 said they were going into the construction 
industry, a field from which most of them came. Only 11 intended to 
remain in manufacturing and, of these, 4 planned to work in the food 
industry. , 

Failure to report postwar plans was disproportionately large among 
those usually engaged in semiskilled and unskilled occupations. This 
undoubtedly contributed to the small proportion of those proposing to 
continue in manufacturing industry. 

Plans for migration.—The migration plans reported at the time of 
the interview were often far from definite. In many cases, moving 
out of St. Paul was contemplated only if there was no possibility of 
remaining in the propeller plant. In that event, almost one out of 
three of the workers surveyed, 76 in all, expressed an intention to 
leave St. Paul. 

The destinations of 62 lay elsewhere within the State of Minnesota. 
Another 5 were not specific, but indicated that they would leave St. 
Paul. Of the remaining 9, two expected to go to California, 1 to 
Florida, and another to some unspecified place on the Pacific Coast. 
Colorado, Montana, and Oklahoma, respectively, attracted 3 workers, 
and 2 others said they were going to Wisconsin. 

About half of those who had migrated since 1940 planned further 
moves after the war ended.’ Omitting those workers who had first 
left and then returned to St. Paul, little more than half of the wartime 
migrants expected to return to where they had lived at the beginning 
: 1941. The remainder had severed connections with their previous 

omes. 


" This does not necessarily mean that all the other wartime migrants proposed to remain in St. Paul. 
Some did not report postwar plans. 
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Union Wages and Hours of Motortruck Drivers 


and Helpers, July 1, 1945' 


Summary 


WAGE rates of union motortruck drivers in 75 principal cities aver- 
aged $1.007 per hour on July 1, 1945, a 2.1-percent increase over 
July 1, 1944; drivers’ helpers averaged 84.6 cents per hour, an advance 
of 2.4 percent. Almost half of the 187,000 drivers included in the 
survey worked under agreements requiring minimum scales between 
90 cents and $1.10. About 45 percent of the 28,000 helpers had rates 
between 80 and 95 cents. Of the 75 cities studied, New York had the 
highest composite average for truck drivers ($1.22 per hour), followed 
by Seattle ($1.164) and Newark ($1.160). San Antonio, Tex., and 
Charleston, S. C., had the lowest average ($0.645). 

The straight-time workweek averaged 45.9 hours for union truck 
drivers and 45.4 hours for helpers on July 1, 1945. There was very 
little change in hour scales during the year. The 48-hour workweek 
was typical, covering about two-fifths of the drivers and helpers 
studied. Payment of time and a half was practically always required 
for work beyond the hours provided by union agreement. Double- 
time or time-and-a-half rates were required by agreements covering 
over four-fifths of the union members for work on Sunday or the 
seventh consecutive day. 


Scope and Method of Survey 


This study is one of a series of annual surveys of union scales in 
various trades in principal cities of the United States, started by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1907. Union scales for a few driver 
classifications in selected cities are available from 1907, but the index 
series showing the general trend of union scales dates back only to 
1936. Data for prior years were insufficient to warrant construction 
of an index series. The studies now include 75 cities in 40 States 
and the District of Columbia. 

The basic material for this report was obtained by field representa- 
tives of the Bureau through personal interviews with union officials 
and employers in each city. The scales obtained were those pro- 
vided in union agreements effective on July 1, 1945. Scales in nego- 
tiation, or before the National or Regional War Labor Boards or ‘he 
National Trucking Commission, were checked before the data were 
tabulated so that as far as possible any wage or hour changes retro- 
~otive to July 1, 1945, would be reflected in this study. 

All of the figures in this report were based on effective union scales. 
A union scale is a minimum wage rate or maximum schedule of hours 


! Prepared in the Bureau’s Wage Analysis Branch by Donald Gerrish assisted by Herbert Abowitz, 
Annette Simi, and James Corkery. 
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agreed upon through collective bargaining between employers or their 
bargaining associations and trade-unions. Some union members may 
receive rates in excess of the minimum agreed upon because of lengt), 
of service, special qualifications, or for personal reasons. These 
premium rates were not used in the preparation of this report. 

The Bureau has also computed an index series (1939=100) to meas- 
ure changes from year to year. The index numbers were constructe( 
in a manner that minimizes the influence of shifts in union member- 
ship which might obscure the real changes in wages and hours. This 
series, rather than the actual averages of rates, should be used to 
determine the trend of hourly wage rates, because changes in cover- 
age and shifts in union membership distort a direct comparison of 
average rates in two periods. The percent of change shown in table 
5 should be used in determining the trend in individual cities. 

This survey covered local city trucking primarily. Rates for 
drivers operating trucks on long-distance runs from terminals located 
in the cities surveyed were included when payment was on an hourly 
rather than a mileage basis. 

No Nation-wide combination has been made of the scales which 
prevail for different commodities (such as coal, ice, building materials, 
beer, general commodities, baggage, express, heavy freight, and 
other items), or for different sizes of trucks. Local rate relation- 
ships have developed over a period of years through local collective 
bargaining, and there is, as a result, considerable variation from city to 
city. For instance, the coal drivers in one city may have rates in excess 
of the rates for drivers who handle general commodities, while in 
another city the opposite may be true. 

Occupational separation was made between drivers and helpers. 
Only those helpers were included who actually rode on the trucks. 
The report covered 215,423 union members, of whom 87 percent were 
drivers and 13 percent were helpers. Dockmen and warehousemen 
were specifically excluded from the study. 

The union eements covered b the report generally specified 
hourly rates, although daily, weekly, or monthly scales were not 
unusual. The daily, weekly, or monthly rates were converted to 
hourly rates whenever the agreements specified the number of hours 
for which the scales applied; otherwise, they were omitted. Some 
agreements, although specifying wages on an hourly basis, did not 
contain hour scales. The hourly rates appearing in these agreements 
were included in the computations in this report. However, the 
agreements and the members included under them were omitted from 
table 3 which shows average regular hours. 

Laundry, milk, bakery, and beer drivers were usually paid mini- 
mum weekly guaranties and commissions based on the volume of 
individual sales. Over-the-road or long-distance drivers were usually 
paid on a trip or mileage basis. Quotations specifying commission. 
trip, or mileage wage scales could not be converted to an hourly basis 
and have been enclided from the computations. There were about 
80,000 union members in the cities covered, over and above the 215,425 
included in this report, who were paid in this manner. 


2 A bulletin to be published shortly will contain a table listing all of the scales for all of the different class'- 
fications of truck driver, by type of commodity carried and size of truck, in each of the cities covered by the 


study. 
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Trend of Union Wage Rates and Weekly Hours 


Hourly wage rates for union motortruck drivers increased an 
average of 2.1 percent between July 1, 1944, and July 1, 1945; rates 
for helpers increased slightly more, 2.4 percent (table 1). Included 
in these — were increases granted in lieu of overtime by the 
Trucking Commission of the National War Labor Board. Straight- 
time weekly hours decreased slightly during the year for both union 
drivers and helpers. Reductions in straight-time hours resulted in an 
increase in take-home pay in most cases, as the drivers and helpers 
continued ‘to work the longer hours, but received more premium over- 
time pay. 

Wage rates for drivers increased 10 percent, and for helpers 12 
percent, since June 1942. Since June 1941 (prior to our entry into 
the war) union wage rates increased 18 percent for drivers and 21 per- 


cent for helpers. 


Tanie 1.—Indexes of Hourly Wage Rates and Weekly Hours for Union Motortruck 
Drivers and Helpers, 1936-45 
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1 Information not computed separately in 1936. 
? Revised in 1945 to include wage changes that were retroactive to July 1, 1944, but were settled too late 


to be included in the 1944 report. 


Distribution of Union Members by Hourly Wage Rates, 1945 


Union wage rates for motortruck drivers in the 75 cities surveyed 
averaged $1.007 per hour on July 1, 1945; for helpers who rode 
on the trucks the average was 84.6 cents; and for the two groups 
combined, it was 98.6 cents (table 2). Almost half of the drivers had 
hourly rates ranging from 90 cents to $1.10 per hour and an additional 
29 percent were paid in excess of $1.10. The most frequently quoted 
rates were 90 cents and $1. A rate of $2 per hour covering a few 
dump-truck drivers in St. Louis (those operating trucks of 8 cubic 
yards capacity or over) continued, as in previous years, to be the 
highest recorded union scale. The lowest scale was reported in Des 
Moines where meat-truck drivers employed less than 6 months received 
39% cents per hour. 

Over 45 percent of the helpers worked under union agreements 
providing rates of 80 cents but less than 95 cents per hour. An addi- 
tional fifth received between 95 cents and $1.35 per hour, and a third 


677234468 
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of the helpers had rates of less than 80 cents per hour. Department. 
store drivers’ helpers in New Orleans worked under the lowest seal, 
37.5 cents per hour, while theatrical drivers’ helpers in New Yor 
reported the highest, $1.306 per hour. 


TABLE 2.—Percentage Distribution of Union Motortruck Drivers and Helpers, by Hour! 
Wage Rates, July 1, 1945 fama 
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1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


Weekly Hours, 1945 


On July 1, 1945, straight-time weekly hours for truck drivers in 
the 75 cities covered by the survey averaged 45.9; the helpers averaged 
45.4 hours (table 3). The 48-hour workweek was predominant, coy- 
ering 39 percent of the drivers and over 42 percent of the helpers. 
The next largest group, substantially over 25 percent of both drivers 
and helpers, had a basic workweek of 40 hours. The 44-hour week 
covered slightly more than 1 of every 10 union members. Fewer 
than 1 percent of the members reported a workweek of less than 4( 
hours. The shortest workweek (30.8 hours) was reported for night 
drivers carrying newspapers in Duluth. Seventeen percent of the 
drivers and over 9 percent of the helpers were covered by agreements 
providing workweeks of over 48 hours. The maximum workweek 
reported was 60 hours, and most of the union members working these 
hours operated long-distance or over-the-road trucks under the regu- 
lations of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act, which requires premjum pay at 
the rate of time and a half for all hours worked in excess of 40 per 
week for employees of companies engaged in interstate commerce, |s 
generally not applicable to the truck-transportation industry. A vast 
majority of the union drivers and helpers included in this survey were 
employed by establishments not covered by the act, as they were 
engaged entirely in intrastate commerce or were included under the 
regulations of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Trucking 
operations that come under the jurisdiction of the ICC are specifically 
exempt from the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. The 
ICC has f guoge7e over trucking operations in interstate commerce, 
as regards conditions affecting the safety of the operations.* The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has ruled that employers of drivers 





* Generally the drivers and helpers who operate trucks for trucking firms engaged in interstate commer® 
are included under exemptions listed in the Fair Labor Standards Act which gave the Interstate Commerce 
Commission jurisdiction over these drivers and helpers while they are actually engaged in truck operation. 
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operating vehicles in interstate commerce may not require drivers in 
their employ to remain on duty for more than 60 hours in a period of 
168 consecutive hours. Various exceptions are allowed regarding 
daily and weekly hours.* | 


TaBLe 3.—Percentage Distribution of Union Motortruck Drivers and Helpers, by Straight- 
Time Hours Per Week, July 1, 1945 
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1 Less than a tenth of | percent. 


Changes in Wage Rates and Hours from 1944 to 1945 


Wage rates.—A total of 1,022 quotations, or 32 percent of those 
received, revealed increases in wage rates, affecting about 39 Percent 
of all the union drivers and helpers for whom comparable quotations 
were Obtained on July 1, 1944, and July 1, 1945 (table 4). Slightly 
less than 60 percent of the drivers receiving wage boosts (23 percent of 
all union drivers) received advances of 5 but less than 10 percent; about 
a third of these drivers benefited by raises of less than 5 percent. 
This latter group comprised 13 percent of all union drivers tabulated. 
Increases involving raises of more than 15 percent affected less than 
1.5 percent of those drivers obtaining higher scales (0.5 percent of all 
union drivers). No change in rate was recorded during the year for 
slightly over 60 percent of all union drivers. The greatest percentage 


TaBLe 4.—Extent of Increases in Wage Rates of Motortruck Drivers and Helpers and 
Percent of Members Affected, July 1, 1945, Compared With July 1, 1944 
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' Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


‘ An essential difference between the hour regulations of the Interstate Commerce Commission and of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act should be noted. Whereas the Interstate Commerce Commission regulations 
Specify maximum hours which may not be exceeded, the regulations under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
merely specify the maximum hours that may be worked at straight-time rates, and do not limit the total 
aum ber of hours that a be worked, provided time and one-half is paid for all hours in excess of the specified 
week. (See Interstate Commerce Commission: Motor Carrier Safety Regulations Revised.) 
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increase in wage rates for truck drivers between July 1, 1944, and July 
1, 1945 (32.1 percent) was reported for beer-keg route drivers jy 
Charleston, W. Va. The union scale for these drivers advanced from 
53 cents in 1944 to 70 cents in 1945. 

Wage increases for union helpers follow a similar pattern, with almost 
90 percent of those receiving increases (36 percent of all union helpers) 
benefiting by raises of less than 10 percent. Increases of more than 
10 percent were obtained during the period by less than 5 percent of a]! 
union helpers. The largest percent of increases for helpers (4) 
percent) was received by soft-drink helpers in Houston where rates 
increased from 31.5 to 44.4 cents. The wage rates for almost 60 per- 
cent of all union helpers tabulated indicated no change from those in 
effect on July 1, 1944. ; 

Weekly hours.—Based on comparable quotations for both years, 
maximum straight-time weekly hours provided by union agreements 
remained practically the same for the period July 1, 1944, to July 1, 
1945. For a few drivers (1.3 percent) straight-time hours decreased: 
less than 1 percent of the helpers worked under agreements providing 
shorter straight-time hours in 1945 than in 1944. 


Overtime and Sunday Rates 


Overteme.—Almost 92 percent of the quotations, covering 93 
percent of the union members, specified time and a half as the rate 
for working beyond the regular hours. Double time was reported 
as the initial overtime rate in only 13 quotations, applying to a very 
small proportion of the membership. Other penalty rates for overtime 
work, most of which were fixed monetary rates not in any particular 
ratio to the normal rate, were provided for 2.5 percent of the members. 
Approximately 4 percent worked under agreements that did not 
provide overtime rates. In some of these cases overtime was pro- 
hibited by the agreement. 

A few agreements guaranteed a number of overtime hours each 
week at the rate of time and a half. 

Sunday rates —Double time or time and a half for Sunday or the 
seventh consecutive day of work was specified in over 84 percent 
of the quotations, benefiting more than 87 percent of the union mem- 
bers. Forty-six percent of the drivers and over 38 percent of the 
helpers received time and a half, while about two-fifths of the drivers 
and over half of the helpers received double time. Some agreements 
made no provision for premium pay for work performed on Sunday 
or the seventh consecutive day. 


Average Wage Rates and Changes, by City ° 


In 10 of the 75 cities surveyed wage-rate averages for union motor- 
truck drivers were in excess of the $1.007 per-hour average for all 
cities combined (table 5). Comprising this group were New York 
City ($1.220), Seattle ($1.164), Newark ($1.160), San Francisco 
($1.140), Spokane ($1.110), Detroit ($1.074), Chicago ($1.036), Los 
Angeles ($1.025), Portland, Oreg. ($1.024), and Cleveland ($1.010 


+ The average rate shown for each city is a composite of all rates quoted for each different type of tr 
driver, weighted by the number of union members covered by each rate. 
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g 5.—Average Hourly Rates of Union Motortruck Drivers, ity, July 1, 1945, 
= Plat Ginn, dea Photon et ei 
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Spokane, Wash........--.--....-. 1. 120 j..-..... Baltimore, Md_.__..-......------ . 855 1.8 
oS a ae 1. 074 eee » eee . 852 7.6 
ae ee 1. 036 5.3 en Re ees . 849 1.6 
Los Angeles, Calif----.-..-..-..-.- 1.025 1.4 || Kansas City, Mo.............-.-- 838 3.5 
Past es ceee....-.......} La See *}) eee 837 4.7 
Clovelat areees-~-=------..-.--. 1.010 rr SS a. aa 834 2.9 
Average for all cities... -......---. 1,007 ee NS 2 Se ; See 833 in 
Butte, Mont- - ----- Pd web SEaides 1. 005 SP) 4 SS See eae 830 = 
Pittsius 2 ~~~ ~~... eg. . 976 fo 4 SO, 825 3.2 
Bestel, Metisss++-.~<..-..-4,8> . 973 1.3 Norfolk, ee Sa 825 1.8 
Toledo, Ohio- -------- ppnensoslabiahiie . 965 oe SS SO ee 822 .6 
MRE Eas =. --...-..... y th Tl einektedtnsss<enekass 814 ee 
South Bend, Ind-.--.--....-..--- eo eS 2.4 || Des Moines, Iowa. -----------.--- 806 1.8 
Wg wwe n 2-55 ches . 944 of Sy ee . 803 2.5 
dd . 942 EE ee . 798 3.3 
Columbus, Ohio_...........-..--.| .939 1.0 || Rock Island (Ill.) district 3__.____ . 797 1.3 
> as ae 2.6 || Manchester, N. H............-.--. , | oe 
Youngstown, Ohio----.-....-...-- . 938 2.3 || Omaha, Nebr-.-..........-.------ . 793 4.0 
Charleston, W. Va_.-.-.----__- 937 1.5 || Jackson, Miss.......-_--....__._- 783 5.8 
Philadelphia, Pa--...........-.--- oan 1--- se Oklahoma City, Okla.........._- Sh tm ill 
M LS die ohn <c . 930 1.4 || Wichita, Kans--................--. . 767 9 
re. —_ . 928 ee eS: ee . 762 4.9 
New Haven, Conn.-----.--..---- . 924 -1 |} Houston, Tex. --.--.-.-.-- ithe . 762 1.8 
Cincinnati, Ohio... -~.......--.----- . 921 eo gS 5) | Ses peer eee . 759 4.2 
li ae as Sal 913 eee, SM a et lek 751 3.2 
Springfield, Mass-_-.----.--..-.--- 905 DR OOS Banas obo vedane oases 748 3 
Washington, D. C.......--------- 905 2.0 || Little Rock, Ark.-...-............ . 719 6.1 
oe ee . 904 2 peepee, Temm...-.............. . 712 4.0 
Salt Lake City, Utah............-| .890 3.4 || New Orleans, La-------_- pee F . 696 3.6 
Dayton, Ohio - - --- + na leans Se . 888 1.2 || Birmingham, Ala_.............- -| .695 5.5 
Sp el See bs ree . 887 2.7 || Nashville, Tenn.--_---........--- . 669 1.2 
Worcester, Mass.....--.....--.-.-.-- . 881 ee SS eee  : \ we 
Rochester, N. Y-.----------- ie ae 3.0 || San Antonio, Tex_..__-.......__-- | . 645 1.4 

















1 Does not include drivers paid on a commission or mileage basis. Weighted according to number receiving 


each different rate. Helpers are not included in this table. 
2 Less than a fifth of the organized truck drivers in Portland are included in this report as the Bureau was 


unable to obtain cooperation from the local unién covering the balance of the organized drivers. 
2 Includes Rock Island, Il]., Davenport, Iowa, and Moline, Ill. 


The only other city which had an average hourly rate exceeding $1.00 
was Butte, Mont. ($1.005). 

Twenty cities, led by Pittsburgh, Pa. ($0.976), had averages falling 
within the $0.900 to $0.999 range. Baltimore with an average of 
$0.855 was the only city of 500,000 or more where the average union 
scale was below 90 cents per hour. More than half of the remaining 
cities had average rates in excess of $0.800 per hour. Thirteen of the 
15 cities having the lowest averages were in the South, with the 
lowest average ($0.645) indicated for San Antonio, Tex., and 


Charleston, S. C. 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, BY CITY ® 


During the period July 1, 1944, to July 1, 1945, 32 cities registered 
increases in their base rates above the average increase for all cities 


* The percentage changes were based on specific rates weighted by the number of members working at 
each rate. Only those quotations showing comparable data for both 1944 and 1945 were included. Specific 
increases the 12-month period reflect larger percentage among those classifications with 
comparatively er scales; e. g., if freight drivers in city A increase their scale 10 cents per hour from 70 to 
80 cents, an average increase of 14.3 percent is , while in city B if the same increase raises the rate 
from $1.10 to $1.20 per hour the change is only 9.1 percent. For this reason those cities which have lower 
scales tend to show greater percentage increases than those which have higher scales, 
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combined (2.1 percent). Highest increases were recorded for Bing. 
hamton (7.6 percent) and Worcester (7.2 percent). Little Rock. 
Jackson, Birmingham, and Chicago all had average increases amount- 
ing to more than 5 percent. The better than 5 percent increase fo, 
Chicago was primarily due to the granting of an 8-cent-per-hoy, 
raise by the National War Labor Board’s Trucking Commission ty 
over 40 percent of the city’s organized drivers. An additional increase 
of 4 cents per hour has since been allowed, but it could not be jn- 
cluded in this report as it became effective subsequent to July 1, 1945. 
Seven cities reported no change in wage scales during the year. ~ 


PPPOOORS 


Union Wage Rates of City Streetcar and Bus 
Operators, July 1, 1945° 


Summary 


HOURLY wage rates of union streetcar and bus operators averaged 
94.4 cents on July 1, 1945, an advance of 1.1 percent over July 1, 1944. 
This small increase was augmented by the introduction of bonus plans 
in 22 cities in 1945, which generally increased the hourly rates from 
2 to 7 cents per hour. Pay was also increased during the year for 
some operators through the speed-up of wage progressions. No 
change in basic wage rates was recorded for 82 percent of the workers 
tabulated. 

Almost three-fourths of the union members operated under agree- 
ments limiting straight-time hours per week. About 60 percent had 
a workweek of 44 hours or less. Completion of scheduled run con- 
trolled the length of the straight-time workweek for the remainder of 
the members. Time and a half for work beyond specified periods 
was prevalent in the industry, covering 96 percent of the total mem- 
bership. 


Scope and Method of Study 


This study is one of a series covering wage and hour scales of union 
members in various trades. The background of the series is described 
in the article on union wages and hours of motortruck drivers (p. 104 
of this issue). 

Operators of municipally owned intracity transit systems are in- 
cluded in the survey if unions act as bargaining agents for the em- 
ployees. Trackmen and maintenance workers are not included. Of 
the 75 cities surveyed, 71 reported effective union agreements for 
local transit operations.* The current study includes 421 quotations 
covering 84,850 union members. 


Trend of Hourly Wage Rates 


The index of hourly wages for union streetcar and bus operators 
rose to 122.1 on July 1, 1945, representing an increase from the pre- 
ceding year of only 1.1 percent, and an advance of about 17 percent 

' Prepared in the Bureau’s Wage A . tte V. Simi under th 
diecant gel KI ravoee = < age Analysis Branch by Herbert Abowitz and Annette i under 


? A bulletin to be published shortly will contain a tabulation of the actual union scales effective in each of 
these cities, by type of vehicle operated and Jength of service 
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since June 1941, thé nearest survey period prior to the United States 
entry into the war. Since 1934, wage rates have gradually increased, 
the most pronounced change taking effect in 1942. Although there 
was only a small increase in average basic scales between July 1, 
1944 and July 1, 1945, numerous adjustments in rates were made by 
reducing the intervals between automatic wage increases under the 
graduated scales effective in most cities. More than 11 percent of 
the quotations received, affecting over 10 percent of the union mem- 

in the cities covered, indicated such interval changes. In most 
cases, the time for reaching the top level of the scale was shortened 
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by several months. The majority of the members benefiting by 
shorter intervals were in New York City. a y 

Especially important in a study of wages for streetcar and bys 
operators were the war-bonus plans effective in 30 of the 71 cities fo, 
which scales were obtained. These bonus plans resulted in increased 
earnings for 36 percent of the operators studied. Most of these plans 
were based on a formula that was formally established by the Wa; 
Labor Board in September 1944. At that time the Board decide 
that it would approve bonus plans to compensate workers in the loca] 
transit industry for the increased and unusual work loads during th, 
war period.’ A ceiling of 7 cents per hour was placed upon any such 
bonus. Bonus plans that were already in operation were not affected 
by the terms of the order. 

Additions to the operator’s hourly rates as a result of these bonus 
lans ranged up to 17 cents per hour. The latter amount was reported 
or the Triple City Traction Corp. operating in Binghamton, N. Y, 
The bonus plan in Binghamton was effective several years prior to 
the WLB decision, and consequently was not affected by its terms. 

Detroit reported the largest number of operators covered by bonus 
pane, followed by Boston, Washington, Los Angeles, St. Louis, 

ittsburgh and Minneapolis. 

Wage changes resulting from adjustments in time intervals and 
bonus plans are not reflected in the index or the averages appearing 
in this report. 


Indexes of Hourly Wage Rates of Union Streetcar and Bus Operators, 1929-45 





Index Index 


. Index 
(1939= 100) (1939= 100) 





























1 Not available. 


Hourly Wage Rates, July 1945 


The average wage rate for union streetcar and bus operators on 
July 1, 1945, was 94.4 cents. Over a fourth of the members had rates 
of 85 to 95 cents, and almost two-fifths received rates of 95 cents to $1. 
Less than 6 percent reported rates under 80 cents in contrast to more 
than 23 percent who received $1 or more per hour. 

Streetcar and bus operators were wuaihy paid on a graduated scale 
based on the employee’s length of service with the company. The 
period between rate changes varied considerably in different cities, 
ranging from 3 months in some instances to as long as 1 year in others. 
Most agreements provided an entrance rate, an intermediate rate, 
and a maximum rate, the maximum rate most frequently applying 
after 1 or 2 years of service. Some agreements, however, provided {or 





3 The formula followed may oe expressed in mathematical terms as follows: 
41 urrent even) I-L - = ‘15 | 
(Jan. ’41 wages) X ( Se yg ae (Current wages)—(Jan. 41 wages X.15) 
in which wages equals o tor’s wages per vehicle-mile and revenue equals passenger revenue per \«) \c« 
mile. Any bonus vaneithen ie a fraction of a cent is raised to the next even cent. 
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longer periods between automatic increases, including as many as 
7 progression steps and as much as 4 years of service before reaching 
the maximum rate. The difference between the entrance and maxi- 
mum rates * also varied widely among cities and companies, the most 
prevalent difference being 5 or 10 cents. 

The agreements provided higher rates for operators of 1-man cars 
and busses than for operators or conductors on 2-man cars for all 
cities reporting these cars in operation. The maximum rate was gen- 
erally about 10 cents per hour more for the 1-man car and bus oper- 


ators. 














Percent of Percent of 
union union 
Hourly rate: members | Hourly rate—Continued members 
Under 75 cents__...._.-_-- 1. 6 $1.05 and under $1.10__-___ 5. 2 
75 and under 80 cents____-- 3. 9 $1.10 and under $1.15______ 2.5 
80 and under 85 cents____-- 7.2 $1.15 and over._..__._..-- 5. 6 
85 and under 90 cents____-__ 13. 5 
90 and under 95 cents____- Aye + ee 100. 0 
95 cents and under $1____- - 82.23 
$1 and under $1.05___-.--- 10. 0’ Average rate per hour______-_-- $0. 944 


The entrance rates for 1-man car and bus operators ranged from | 
60 cents per hour in Charlotte to $1.10 in Seattle; maximum rates 
varied from 74.5 cents in Binghamton to $1.15 per hour in Detroit ° 
and Seattle. Detroit vegetal a 10-cent differential for operators of 
“owlruns.” Of the 71 cities studied, 20 reported rates for 2-man cars. 
The entrance rates for members on these cars ranged from 66.5 cents 
in Boston to 95 cents in Detroit and maximum rates from 70 cents in 
Reading to $1.05 in Detroit. 


Changes in Wage Rates Between 1944 and 1945 


Wage-rate increases during the period July 1, 1944—July 1, 1945, 
were reported in approximately 23 percent of the comparable quota- 
tions reviewed, affecting over 17 percent of the union members. Of 
those union operators receiving raises, over 70 perceat benefited by 
increases of 2 but under 8 percent, with more than half of these receiv- 
ing increases amounting to less than 6 percent. Increases of 8 percent 
and over were indicated by 3 percent of the quotations, covering about 
5 percent of the members for whom comparable data were obtained. 
Quotations covering over 82 — of all union transit operators tab- 


ulated revealed no change in basic wage rates from those in effect the 
previous year. 
Number Percent of 
compara members 
quotations affected 
No change reported________--_------- 267 82. 6 
Increases reported_______.._._._.=-.-- 78 17. 4 
2 and under 4 percent___-_____-_--_- 25 1.4 
4 and under 6 percent________---- 15 5. 2 
6 and under 8 percent_________-__- 27 5. 7 
8 and under 10 percent___-___-_-_-_- 5 3. 1 
10 percent and over__________---- 6 2.0 





* This so-called “‘maximum rate” is actually the minimum union scale after a specified period of employ- 
ment with the company, and is not a maximum rate in the sense that the company may not pay more. 

‘The bonus plan in Detrcit required a minimum payment of 2 cents per hour over rates regardless 
of the amount of bonus computed, and therefore the actual minimum was $1.17 per hour. 
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Weekly Hours and Overtime Rates 


The length of the scheduled run was the controlling factor in the 
straight-time workweek for about a fourth of the union operators. 4 
scheduled run may vary from 40 to 60 hours per week, depending o, 
length of route, traffic conditions and other factors. Many runs are 

“swing runs,’ ’ operated during the morning and afternoon rush hours 
with a lay-off of 4 or 5 hours in the middle of each day. Straight. 
time hours on swing runs are usually limited on a spread basis, _ 
overtime pay at time and a half required after a spread of 12 or | 
hours per day. 

Prior to the current union efforts to limit straight-time hours per 
week, union energies were directed toward arranging runs so that 
the operators would be guaranteed a reasonable weekly wage. This 
was accomplished by writing into agreements provisions stipulating 
that a certain percentage of runs should be straight runs, guarantee- 
ing 40 or 48 hours’ pay, and that swing runs be kept to a minimum. 
As the length and desirability of runs necessarily varies and as “take 
home’’ pay depends on the run operated, most union agreements pro- 
vide for a periodic selection of runs on a seniority basis. Runs are 
selected every 3 or 6 months, the sw ing runs often being operated by 
low-seniority men or by * ‘extra men.” New ly hired employees are 
considered “extra men” until they qualify for a regular run. 

For many years it was the position of the transit companies operat- 
ing local streetcars and busses that any State or Federal rules or 
regulations governing hours of work should not apply to them 
because of the nature of their operations. ‘The companies contended 
that it was impracticable to relieve an operator at the conclusion of 
any exact number of hours, as all scheduled runs could not be arranged 
to reach the terminal at the end of a specified number of hours. Relief 
in the middle of a run was considered impracticable because of the 
need for checking-in cash and making reports at the terminal. 

This argument received consideration during hearings on the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, and when the act became effective it specifi- 
cally exempted the street-railway industry from its hour and overtime- 
pay provisions. However, during the past few years the unions have 
tried to have limited-hour provisions included in their contracts. 
As a result of these efforts, the operators in Chicago and a few other 
cities now receive time and a half if they work over 40 hours per week, 
irrespective of the length of the run. In Detroit and several other 
large cities overtime rates are paid after 44 hours per week. As a 
result of the success of unions in these areas, it appears probable that 
similar provisions will become effective in other areas. About 
three-fourths of the union members included in this study worked 
under agreements providing a limit on straight-time hours, as com- 
pared with one-third in July 1, 1944. These limitations range from 
40 to 54 hours per week. About three-fifths of the members with 2 
limit on straight-time hours had a week of 44 hours or less. The main 
effect of these hour limitations during the war period was to increase 
the take-home pay of the operator rather than to lessen his hours of 
work. It is expected, however, that with a return to more normal 
operation the companies will endeavor to arrange the runs to conform 
with the straight-time hours provided in the union agreements. 
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Practically all (96 percent) of the union members received time and 
a half for work performed in addition to the scheduled run, beyond 
certain hours on swing runs, for extra runs, or after the regular hours 
provided in the agreement. Almost all of the remainder worked 
unlimited hours without receiving any premium rates. 


PPPOOOR 


Trend of Factory Earnings, 1939 to October 1945 


THE published average earnings of factory workers are summarized 
in the accompanying table for selected months from January 1939 to 
October 1945.! The earnings shown in this table are on a gross basis 
(i, e., before deductions for social security, income and victory taxes, 
bond purchases, etc.). 

Weekly earnings in all manufacturing averaged $41.02 in October 
1945—76.9 percent above the average in January 1939, 54.0 percent 


Earnings of Factory Workers in Selected Months, 1939 to October 1945 





Estimated straight-time 
average hourly earn- 
ings |! weighted by 
January 1941 employ. 
ment 


Average weekly 
earnings 


Average hourly 
earnings 





Month and year | 
All Non- 
manu-| Dura- | dura- 
factur- ble ble 
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! The method of estimating straight-time average hourly earnings makes no allowance for special rates of” 
fey for work done on major holidays. Estimates for the months of January, July, September, and Novem- 

’ , may not be precisely comparable with those for the other months in which important holidays 
are in the pay periods for which manufacturing establishments report to the Bureau. 
This characteristic of the data does not ap to invalidate the comparability of the fi for January 
1941 with those for the preceding and following months. Inapplicability of the formuls to August 1945 


with its double holiday, in celebration of the Japanese surrender, preverits release of that month’s 


? Preliminary. 
' Compare Trends in Factory Wages, 1939-43, in Monthly Labor Review, November 1943 (p. 869), es- 


pecially table 4 (p. 879). For detailed data regarding weekly earnings, see Detailed Reports for Industrial 
and Business Employment, October 1945, table 6 (p. 159) in this issue. 
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above January 1941, and 5.5 percent above October 1942. Weekly 
pay for October 1945 dropped 13 percent below that of October 1944 
as the result of reductions in both hourly pay and working hours. 
However, the average earnings of factory workers were still highe; 
than before the war, as a result of such wartime factors as changing 
composition of the labor force within plants, shifts in the distributioy 
of workers among plants and among industries, as well as wage-rate 
increases. 

Gross hourly earnings in all manufacturing averaged 98.5 cents in 
October 1945—55.9 percent above the average in January 1939. 
44.2 percent above January 1941, and 10.3 percent above October 
1942. 

Straight-time average hourly earnings, as shown in columns 7 
to 9, are weighted by man-hours of employment in the major divisions 
of manufacturing for January 1941. These earnings are estimated 
to exclude premium pay at time and a half for work in excess of 4( 
hours. However, the effect of extra pay for work on supplementary 
shifts and on holidays is included. For this reason, straight-time 
earnings data are not presented for August 1945 when the hourly 
earnings were inflated by premium payments for work on the double 
holiday, celebrating the Japanese surrender. For all manufacturing. 
the straight-time average in October 1945 was 94.1 cents per hour; 
this was 46.8 percent higher than in January 1939, 41.7 percent 
above January 1941, and 16.6 percent above October 1942. 
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Index of Consumers’ Prices’ in Large Cities, 


November 1945 


RETAIL prices of goods and services important in the purchases of 
moderate-income city families advanced 0.2 percent between October 
15 and November 15, 1945, after declining 0.4 percent during the 
3 previous months. The removal of subsidies on butter and peanut 
butter, seasonal increases for eggs, and higher costs for clothing and 
housefurnishings were mainly responsible for this increase. The con- 
sumers’ price index for November 15, 1945, was 129.2 percent of the 
1935-39 average, and was 2.1 percent above the level of Novem- 
ber 1944. 

The food bill for city workers’ families rose 0.6 percent during the 
month as the first effects of the withdrawal of the butter and peanut- 
butter subsidies were reflected in the index. The average price of 
butter advanced 9 percent, or 4.5 cents per pound; peanut butter 
increased 2.4 percent, or 0.7 cents per pound. When subsidy pay- 
ments were first made on these two foods in 1943, the average price 
of butter dropped 5.1 cents in the first month, while peanut butter 
went down gradually, declining 5.0 cents during the succeeding 
6 months. 

Prices of all foods other than butter and peanut butter showed an 
average increase of 0.3 percent between mid-October and mid-Novem- 
ber. Prices of green beans moved up sharply (18 percent) as OPA 
adjusted ceiling prices to meet higher production costs. Oranges 
(still under price control in mid-November), cabbage, and spinach 
prices dropped seasonally more than 8 percent. Eggs continued 
their seasonal advance and in November averaged 68 cents per dozen. 

Clothing costs increased by 0.1 percent during the month ending 
November 15. Retailers’ inventories of apparel—especially men’s 
clothing—continued to be extremely low as replacements from manu- 
facturers were quickly sold to returning servicemen and early Christ- 
mas shoppers. Prices for work trousers and overalls rose moderately, 
reflecting upward adjustments in ceilings by OPA to encourage pro- 
duction. ith only higher-priced articles available in many cities, 
costs of men’s overcoats, suits, sweaters, and socks, and women’s 

' The “consumers” price index for moderate-income families in large cities,” formerly known as the ‘‘cost 
of living” index, measures average changes in retail prices of selected goods, rents, and services, weighted by 
quanti bought by families of wage earners and moderate-income workers in large cities in 1 . The 


itéms priced for the index constituted about 70 percent of the expenditures of city families whose incomes 
averaged $1,524 in 1934-36. 

The index only partially shows the wartime effects of changes in quality, availability of consumer goods, 
etc. The President’s Committee on the Cost of Living has estimated that such factors, together with 
certain others not fully measured by the index, would add a maximum of 3 to 4 points to the index for large 
cities between January 1941 and September 1944. If small cities were included in the national average, 
another one-half point would be added. If account is also taken of continued deterioration of quality and 
disappearance of low-priced merchandise between September 1944 and September 1945, the over-all adjust- 
ment for the period January 1941 to September 1945 would total approximately 5 points. As merchandise 
of prewar quality and specifications comes back into the markets and the Bureau is able regularly to price 

again, this adjustment factor will gradually decrease and finally disappear. 
119 
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percale housedresses and gloves continued to edge upward. Iney. 
pensive and medium-quality business shirts and shorts were found 
in some stores at lower prices, produced under the low-cost clothing 
program. However, quantities were far below the heavy demand. ~ 

Average prices of housefurnishings advanced 0.3 percent during 
the month. The price of sheets, which rose more than 5 percen; 
between mid-September and mid-October, advanced an additiona) 
2 percent as retailers continued to adjust their ceilings in accordance 
with the recent price increases granted to manufacturers. Scattered 
increases were reported in the costs of living room and bedroom suites 

Fuel, electricity, and ice costs decreased 0.1 percent. Rate redye- 
tions, lowering the average cost of electricity to New York families 
by almost 6 percent, more than offset increases in the prices of heat. 
ing oils in Chicago and Minneapolis. Coke prices in New York City 
and anthracite prices in Buffalo rose to ceilings already established. 

The costs of miscellaneous goods and services decreased 0.1 percent 
during the month, as additional retailers were reported resuming the 
sale of cigarettes in multiple units. The price of pipe tobacco in- 
creased slightly in several cities. Small price changes for cleaning 
and other Reuthal supplies occurred in all but two cities. 


Rents were not surveyed in November. 

The indexes in the accompanying tables are based on time-to-time 
changes in the cost of goods and services purchased by wage earners 
and lower salaried workers in large cities. They do not indicate 
whether it costs more to live in one city than in another. The data 
relate to the 15th of each month, except those for January 1941, in 
table 1. For that month they were estimated for January 1 (the 


date used in the “Little Steel’ decision of the National War Labor 
Board), by assuming an even rate of change from December 15, 1940, 
to the next pricing date. The President’s “‘hold-the-line’’ order was 
issued April 8, 1943. The peak of the rise which led to that order 
was reached in May, which is, therefore, used for this comparison. 

Food prices are collected monthly in 56 cities during the first 4 
days of the week which includes the Tuesday nearest the 15th of the 
month. Aggregate costs of foods in each city, weighted to represent 
food purchases of families of wage earners and lower salaried workers. 
have been combined for the United States with the use of population 
weights. In March 1943, the number of cities included in the food 
index was increased from 51 to 56, and the number of foods from 54 to 
61. Prices of clothing, housefurnishings, and miscellaneous goods and 
services are obtained in 34 large cities in March, June, September, and 
December. In intervening months, prices are collected in 21 of the 
34 cities for a shorter list of goods and services. Rents are surveyed 
semiannually in most of the 34 cities (in March and September, or in 
June and December). In computing the all-items indexes for individ- 
ual cities and the rent index for the average of large cities because of 
the general stability of average rents at present, the indexes are held 
constant in cities not surveyed during the current quarter. Prices for 
fuel, electricity, and ice are collected monthly in 34 large cities. 
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l. Inex. TaBLeE 1.—Index of Consumers’ Prices for Moderate-Income Families, and Percent of 
Change, November 1945 pared with Earlier Months 
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Taste 3.—Percent of oe in Consumers’ Price Index October 1945 to November 
1945, by Groups of Items and by Cities 
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Taster 4.—Indexes of Consumers’ Prices for Moderate-Income Families in Large Cities, 
1935 to November 1945 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 
Retail Prices of Food in November 1945 


ETAIL prices of food in November 1945 in relation to those in 
jected preceding periods are shown in the accompanying tables. 


\gLE 1.—Percent of Change in Retail Prices of Food in 56 Large Cities Combined,' by 
) Commodity Groups, in Specified Periods 
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The number of cities included in the index was changed from 51 to 56 in March 1943, with the necessary 
justments for maintaining comparability. At the same time the number of foods in the index was 


preased from 54 to 61. 
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TABLE 2.—Indexes of Retail Prices of Food in 56 ' Large Cities Combined? 
by ity Groups, on Specified Dates 
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Indexes based on 51 cities combined prior to March 1943. 
Aggregate costs of 61 foods (54 foods prior to March 1943) in each city, weighted to represent total pur- 
: wg families of wage earners and lower-salaried workers, have been combined with the use of population 
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TaBLe 3.—Average Retail Prices of 78 Foods in 56 —_ Cities Combined,'! November 
1945 Compared With Earlier Months 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Novem mi 
ber TABLE 3.—Average Retail Prices of 78 Foods in 56 Large Cities Combined,’ November 
1945 Compared With Earlier Months—Continued 
or 
] ( 
— 1945 1944 | 1941 | 1939 
a b: Article —_-- 
é ag " Nov. 134} Oct.16 | Nov. 14 | Jan.14 | Aug. 15 
Cents Fruits and vegetgeier—Continacd. 
35.8 Dried vegetables Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
14.9 Ee. ee 11.4 11.5 11.1 6.5 5.8 
4 9 Soup, dehydrated, chicken noodle ?__ounce__ 3.8 3.8 3.7 (4 (4) 
74 Beve 
<e TTS RE Ee ESE d.| 307] 30.6] 30.3] 2.7 22.3 
75 Se EY REN ETE 4 pound..| 24.1 24.3 24.0 17.6 17.2 
7] |): RES eee a ebay 14 pound... 10.3 10. 4 10.4 9.1 8.6 
‘One Fats and oils: 
PE ae |S a pound__ 18.7 18.8 18.8 9.3 9.9 
78 a — than lard— 
59 Cl Redes do....| 19.9 20.0 20. 2 11.3 11.7 
9.9 In aner » containers._-..............-.- do__.. 24.5 24.5 24.9 18.3 20.2 
(8) cs bos, dul ng no cap Jctidencecnne pint__ 24.7 24.5 25.8 20. 1 (5) 
14.8 GR ei SL pound __ 24.1 24.3 24.1 15.6 16.5 
Pos EL... ceslbnensend do... 29.3 28.6 28.5 17.9 17.9 
Oil, cooking or salad *______._____________- pint__ 29.9 30.0 30.7 (5) (5) 
36.4 Sugar and sweets: i 
28 9 8 DS EE NS 2 pound -__ 6.6 6.6 6.7 5.1 5.2 
29 & EE Ee eet eee eees 24 ounces _ 15.7 15.8 15.8 13. 6 13.7 
(4) 0 SSE eS eae 18 ounces_- 15.8 15.8 15.9 13.4 13.6 
(8) pa ee SE aoe 16 ounces 16.0 14.3 13.6 (4) (4) 
(4) 
42 5 ; Des are based on 51 cities combined prior to January 1943. 
4 
© ? Not included in index. 
30.9 ‘ First priced February 1943. 
30. 4 5 Not priced. 
46.4 * Composite price not computed. 
7 ’ First priced October 1941. 
15.4 
(4) : 4 . . Me : 
@ TABLE 4.—Indexes of Average Retail Prices of All Foods, by Cities,! on Specified Date 
[1935-39 = 100] 
27.6 
36.7 
30. 9 1945 1944 1941 1939 
= : Nov. 132 Oct. 16 Nov. 14 Jan. 14 Aug. 15 
~ 7 United States__.____ 3 VES ee 140. 1 139.3 136. 5 97.8 93. 5 
12.0 pC ee ae 141.0. 140. 5 137.9 94.3 92.5 
11.0 ep ES 147. 5 147.5 144.3 97.9 94.7 
6.7 ET RES cae 143.8 144.2 141.3 96. 0 90. 7 
32.0 gS a 133.8 133.3 131.8 95. 2 93. 5 
Breagepert, Comm... ...................... 136.3 136. 4 134. 5 96. 5 93. 2 
EE riwtdenss<iicste.-ccd--scs0<e 136.7 135. 6 133. 4 100. 2 94.5 
. : "tt chit ai ier 137.9 136.7 133. 5 98.7 94.1 
31.5 Cedar Rapids, Iowa? 142.8 142.2 139. 6 hm 
(7) GS se 138. 4 139. 4 134.7 95.9 95. 1 
; it ne tae are 137.8 137.8 135.8 98. 2 92. 3 
7.2 “I EEE EE TER SPER 137.7 139.0 134. 4 96. 5 90. 4 
3.9 RELY 143.8 143.3 142.6 99. 2 93. 6 
4.6 Colum’ a EE i gal 133.0 132. 6 129. 0 93. 4 88. 1 
4 : |. SS 137.0 137.1 132.7 92. 6 91.7 
34. 4 | Sp her iI Ee Ie TR Re 137.9 138. 0 136. 4 94.8 92.7 
7.8 a 137.5 136. 4 132.3 97.0 90. 6 
5.5 “Pe e 134.3 132.8 131. 6 97.5 95. 4 
‘) A he Sloe ke 139. 5 139.7 134.6 102. 6 97.8 
Sie a Se RRP RN er BS: 136.3 136. 0 133. 1 98. 2 90.7 
17.1 _ “PSR 150.1 150.0 150. 2 Saag el 
» J Fla___ wy 149. 5 149. 0 145. 9 98.8 95. 8 
Kansas City, Mo ____- At. A ee 133. 8 132.9 130.3 | 92. 4 91.5 
10. 0 SR Te A Ried 160.0 161.1 156. 8 |) gd eran 
10. 4 | i “as” SRR RR INNIS 138.8 138. 3 136. 3 95. 6 94.0 
13. 6 Los i i 149. 2 147.2 143.3 101.8 94. 6 
86 2 Loulsville, Ky... WAR »rnempid 134.2 133. 5 131.0 95. 5 92. 1 
) Manchester, N.H................-.-.---- 136. 1 134.6 133.6 96. 6 94.9 
8.8 Memphis, Tenn..__.__.................. 148.8 148.6 144.9 64.2 89.7 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tasuie 4.—Indexes of Average Retail Prices of All Foods, by Cities,’ on Speci 
Dates—Continued aa 
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1 Aggregate costs of 61 foods in each city (54 foods prior to March 1943), weighted to represent total pur- 
chases by wage earners and lower-salaried workers, have been combined for the United States with t! 
“Ss population weights. ¥ Primary ‘use‘is for time-to-time ‘comparisons rather than*place-to-place con 
parisons. 

1 Preliminary. 

3 June 1940= 100. 

4 Revised. 


Tape 5.—Indexes of Retail Food Prices in 56 Large Cities Combined,' 1913 
to November 1945 
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Wholesale Prices in November 1945 


RISING to the highest level since January 1921, primary market 
prices advanced 0.8 percent in November 1945, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. ‘The Bureau’s wholesale ' price index rose 
to 106.8 percent of the 1926 average, 2.3 percent above November 1944 
and 42.4 percent above August 1939. 

Average prices for farm products rose 3.0 percent during November, 
and food prices advanced 2.1 percent. The group index for fuel and 
lighting materials increased 0.5 percent and that for building mate- 
rials 0.3 percent. Average prices were up 0.2 percent for hides and 
leather products, metals and metal products, and chemicals and allied 
products. The index for the textile products group advanced 0.1 per- 
cent. No eo, occurred in average prices for housefurnishing 
goods and miscellaneous commodities. 

Primary market prices for raw materials rose 2.0 percent during 
November, prices of semimanufactured articles advanced 0.1 percent, 
and manufactured articles 0.3 percent. 

The rise of 3 percent in average primary market prices of farm 
products reflected generaily higher prices for agricultural com- 
modities. Transportation difficulties, particularly shortages of 
rolling stock, and anticipated revisions in parity were important 
causes of price increases for many agricultural products. Quotations 
for livestock rose contraseasonally, with prices for calves advancing 
under continued heavy demand with inadequate supplies. Prices 
for cows moved up substantially and hogs were fractionally higher. 
Quotations for sheep advanced with a reduction in the number of 
animals slaughtered. In contrast to the price increases for most 
livestock, quotations for steers declined in November on slow demand. 
Live poultry prices advanced with holiday buying. Quotations for 
grains were generally higher, with the largest increases occurring in 
prices of oats which were being used extensively to supplement 
scarcer feed grains, and of rye which was still exempt from’ price 
control and in relatively short supply. Prices for wheat moved up 
seasonally. Cotton quotations rose sharply because of improved ex- 
port prospects and a smaller crop than anticipated. Domestic wool 
averaged lower in November, following Governmental action to 
bring prices into a more favorable competitive position with foreign 
wools. Quotations for eggs advanced on holiday buying, with some 
grades still in short supply. Citrus fruit prices rose sharply following 
suspension of ceiling controls. Prices for onions moved up more 
than seasonally and sweetpotato prices advanced under higher 
ceilings permitted by OPA. Quotations for white potatoes, no longer 
under ceiling controls, moved up seasonally from their summer levels. 

The substantial advance in prices for fresh fruits and vegetables 
was chiefly responsible for the rise of 2.1 percent in the group index 
for foods. In addition, butter prices advanced following removal of 
the subsidy. Powdered milk prices were up, reflecting the shortage 
of fluid milk, and prices for cereal products moved fractionally higher. 
Quotations for canned tomatoes advanced under higher ceilings 
permitted for the 1945 pack. 


' The Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price data, for the most part, represent prices in primary 
markets. In general, the prices are those charged by manufacturers or producers or are those prevailing on 
commodity exchanges. e monthly index is caleulated from a monthly average of one-day-a-week prices. 
It should not be compared directly with thejweekly wholesale price index, which is designed as an indicator of 
week to week changes. Indexes for the last 2 months are preliminary. 
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Higher prices for some types of shoes, permitted individual man, 
facturers by OPA, were responsible for the advance of 0.2 percent jy 
the group index for hides and leather products. 

Price increases for cotton goods and other cotton products alloye 
by OPA under the Bankhead Amendment to the Stabilization Exto). 
sion Act of 1944 caused the rise of 0.1 percent in average prices fo, 
textile products. Quotations for products made from other fib, 
remained unchanged during the month. 

A more than seasonal increase in sales realizations for electric, 
was responsible for the rise of 0.5 percent in the group index for fy, 
and lighting materials. Primary market prices for fuel oil and gasolin 
declined during November, reflecting competitive price reductions }y 
both established and new marketing organizations. Sales realizs. 
tions for gas were lower. 

Average primary market prices of farm machinery advanced ()) 
percent during November, with higher prices for some types of ploys 
permitted individual manufacturers and price advances for tractor 
under an interim ceiling increase allowed by OPA pending furthe 
study. Quotations for builders’ hardware continued to advance under 
higher ceilings previously allowed. Average prices for pig iron in 
November were higher than in the previous month, reflecting the 
ceiling increases allowed on this commodity in October. Quotations 
for mercury advanced substantially, reflecting steady demand and 
low commercial stocks. 

Slightly higher prices were reported for some structural clay products 
during November, and quotations for cement advanced fractionally 
under higher OPA ceilings granted in southeastern States. Slightly 
higher prices for lumber, particularly Western pine, also contributed 
to the advance in the group index for building materials. Higher 
quotations for turpentine reflected the increased amount of painting 
being done in November following revocation of Governmental con- 
trols on building. 

The increase in the average price for chemicals and allied products 
followed higher prices for alcohol under increased ceilings and _ price 
increases for glycerine as quotations for this commodity moved to 
ceiling levels. 


TaBLe 1.—Indexes of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities, 
November 1945, Compared with Previous Months 
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2 Percent ; rapie 1.—Indexes of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities, 
November 1945, Compared Previous Months—Continued 
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Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to November 1945 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for selected 
years from 1926 to 1944, and by months from November 1944 1, 


November 1945, are shown i in table 2. 


TaBLe 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities 
[1926= 100} : 
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The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is show: 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials, 
semimanufactured articles, manufactured products, commodities 
other than farm products, and commodities other than farm products 
and foods. The list of commodities included under the classifications 
““Raw materials,”’ “Semimanufactured articles,’ and “‘ Manufactured 

roducts’’ was shown on pages 10 and 11 of Wholesale Prices, July 

ecember and Year 1943, Bulletin No. 785. 
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7. " * - . *.* 
ver 1945 Tape 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of Commodities 
[1926= 100] 
rT Selected | | | poe 
r 1944 to | | All com. | All —, 
com- - com- i- 
| —_ Man- | modi-| ties Semi- | Man-| modi-| ties 
Raw | ufac- | Ulac- | ties } Yearand | B8¥ | urac. | ufac- | ties | other 
wlities Year mate-| sored | tured | other | than month mate- | joreq | tured | other | than 
rials arti- prod- | than | farm rials arti- prod- | than | farm 
cles | ucts farm | prod- cles | ucts farm | prod- 
prod- | ucts prod- | ucts 
°° aay ee ucts | and ucts | and 
foods | foods 
i | All | —— —- 
| com 1926....----- 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 1944 
ous | tnt we. ee 97.5| 93.9] 945] 93.3] 91.6 || November| 113.8 | 948] 101.1] 99.9) 9&8 
0 fee 1932..-_-----| 55.1] 50.3] 70.3] 683] 70.2 || December___| 114.6 | 94.8 | 101.1/ 1000) 98.9 
wee itt 7 56.5 | 65.4) 70.5 | 69.0 71.2 || 1945 
—|;— RE 79.9) 75.9] 820) 807) 79.6| “ 
00.0 | 10, 1987... -.---- 84.8 | 85.3! 87.2] 86.2] 85.3 || January | 115.1] 949] 101.3/ 100.1] 99.1 
826) os. February____| 115.6 | 95.0] 101.5 | 100.2} 99.2 
4) Be ee eee 72.0] 75.4] 822] 806) 81.7 || March .._. 115.7| 95.0] 101.6] 100.4] 99.2 
25) a. - eeeeaaers 70.2} 77.0} 80.4) 79.5) 81.3 )}/ April_____..- 116.8 | 95.0] 101.8] 100.5) 99.3 
7.5| sm. Spi: 7.9] 79.1] 81.6) 808] 83.0]) May........ 117.7} 95.0/| 101.8] 1006| 90.4 
7.8| 963 BSE 83.5| 86.9] 89.1] 883] 89.0 |) June ____- 118.2| 95.4] 1018] 100.7/ 99.6 
a 142.........| 100.6} 926) 98.6] 97.0) 95.5 || July_...... 117.5 | 95.3 | 101.8] 100.7) 99.7 
73.3) 72, 143...------| 1122.1] 929] 100.1] 98.7] 96.9 || August____. 116.3 | 95.5] 101.8! 100.9] 99.9 
74.8) 77) 1944.__-----.| 113.2] 941] 100.8] 99.6] 98.5 || September. 114.8} 96.5 / 101.7/| 100.9) 99.8 
7.3| me October. _...| 116.6 | 96.8 | 101.9] 101.0] 100.1 
20) 873 November_..| 118.9 | 96.9 | 1022 | 101.3 | 100.2 
0.7] wes ‘| | | 
2.2) 103.) 
3.6) 104.0 ° 
Weekly Fluctuations 
4.0) 1044 Weekly changes in wholesale prices by groups of cemmodities dur- 
m2) 1047 ing October and November 1945 are shown by the index numbers in 
table 4. These indexes are not averaged to obtain an index for the 
£2/ 1049 month but are computed only to indicate the fluctuations from week 
1.6 105. 2 
at to week. 
L8 |} 105.7 ° . 
L8 | 106.0 Taste 4.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups, October 
ie November 1945 
8} 105.7 [1926= 100] 
.8 105. 2 
.8 105. 9 } | | | 
8 | 106.8 ate | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Oet. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
Commodity group | 24 17 10 3 | @ | @ | 13 | 5 
— 
| | 
All commodities._____.______....-....._....- | 106.7 | 106.3 | 106.1 | 105.9 | 105.7 | 105.5 | 105.3 | 105. 2 
showl | | 
terials i ll A I. EERE | 132.1 | 130.3 | 120.5 | 129.1 | 127.7 | 126.9 | 126.3 | 125.7 
eriais, SS RE ET So aeee | 108.7 | 107.2 | 107.0 | 106.6 | 106.0 | 105.8 | 105.2 | 105.3 
odities Hides and leather products--__------..-..-.- 119.1 | 109.1 | 109.2 | 129.1 | 119.1 | 119.1 | 1184 | 118.4 
ee pel oe eee Oe Se aa _...-.-| 100.5 | 100.5 | 100.5 | 100.0) 9.9) 9.9, 99.9 99. 9 
oducts Fuel and lighting materials. .....__.-_______- 84.6/ 866) 84.5) 815) B17) BA5) 845) 845 
ati Metals metal products______...__...-.-- | 105.3 | 105.3 | 105.3 | 105.2 | 105.2 | 105.1 | 104.8 | 104.8 
4&U1Ols Building materials. ___._____-.-._-_....._.. 118.7 | 1186 | 118.6 | 1182 | 198.1 | 1182 | 118.0) 117.9 
etured Chemicals and allied products __.-____._--_- | 95.6) 95.6) 95.5) 95.5) 955| 95.5/ 95.3/| 95.3 
Housefurnishing goods __.__....__.........-- | 106.4 | 106.4 | 106.4 | 106.4 | 106.3 106.3 | 106.3) 106.3 
July Miscellaneous. _-- === 2222s 94.6| 94.6) 946) 46) 46 M6) HE) M6 
. Raw materials _ _____- EE ROD FEF 120.2 | 119.1 | 1186 | 1182 | 117.4 | 116.9| 1166] 116.3 
mfactured articles... ....._........- 96.8 | 96.8/ 96.8!) 96.7) 96.7) 9.6) 95.9) 95.9 
Manufactured products ______......._..-.--. 102. 3 102.2 | 102.2 | 101.9 | 101.9 | 101.9) 101.9, 1018 
All commodities other than farm products -.| 101.1 | 101.1 101.0 ; 100.8 | 100.8 | 100.8 | 100.7 | 100.7 
All ee other than farm products 
| ae. aecnah ‘wogsied lapaied Snaue 100.1 | 100.1 | 100.0 | 100. 0 
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Labor Turn-Over in Manufacturing, Mining, and 


Public Utilities, October 1945 


FACTORY workers were hired at the rate of 86 per 1,000 in October. 
the highest rate since October 1942. At the same time, lay -offs 
dropped from 45 per 1,000 in September to 23 in October, the average 
level of prewar years, as the necessity for further lay- offs diminished 
and employers began expansion of their work forces. 

The rise in the hiring rate for all manufacturing reflected increases in 
all major industry groups, except food and tobacco. Hirings in the 
durable-goods group jumped to 84 per 1,000 by October—about a 
25-percent increase over September—while hirings for the nondurable 
group were 87 per 1,000. As evidenced by the increased accessions 
in the heavy industries, most major munitions industries had either 
partially or completely converted to consumer production by October. 
Among these heavy industry groups, the most striking rise in the rate 
of hirmgs, from 74 per 1,000 in September to 107 in October, occurred 
in the automobile industry; nonferrous metals followed closely. 

The rate of lay-offs for the durable-goods industries was cut in half 
in October, all major groups contributing to this decline. Lay-offs 
dropped to a relatively low level in most industries, but continued 
high in the ordnance and transportation-equipment groups. 

The increased accession rate for all manufacturing was due largely 
to the hiring of men. Almost two-thirds of the major groups hired 
men at a faster rate than women, while in all groups women were 
separated from their jobs at a faster rate than men. With the termi- 
nation of wartime relaxation of labor laws, some girls under 18 years of 
age and women who had been working on night shifts were laid off. 
In other cases, women were released to make room for veterans. 


Tasie 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing 
Industries ' 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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i 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates 100 Em ) in Manufacturin 
erie : hate Oe . 
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| Month-to-month employment changes as indicated by labor turn-over rates are not precisely com- 
parable to those shown by the Bureau’s employment and pay-roll reports, as the former are based on data 
for the entire month while the latter refer, for the most part, to a one-week period ending nearest the middle 
ofthe month. In addition, labor turn-over data, beginning in January 1943, refer to all employees, whereas 
the employment and pay-roll reports relate only to wage earners. The labor turn-over sample is not so ex- 
tensive aS that of the employment and pay-roll survey—proportionately fewer small plants are included; 
printing and publishing, and certain seasonal industries, such as canning-and preserving, are not covered. 

? Preliminary. 

} Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. h 

‘ Miscellaneous separations comprise not more than 0.1 in these figures. In 1939 these data were included 


with quits. 


TaBLE 2.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates 100 Employees) in Selected Groups 
" and Industries,' oer 1945 ? 
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Tasie 2.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates ( 100 Employees) in Selected Groups 
and Industries,' October to4s 2—Continued 
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TasLE 2.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates ad Employees) in Selected Groups 
























































and Industries, October 2—_Continued 
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= Manufacturing—Continued 
Apparel and other finished textile 
aie A SAE Se 2 eee 7.9} 7.8) 64) 63) 03) O4 12) 1.1) & (4) 7. 2a 
Men’s and boys’ suits, coats, and 

a 2 ree 5.9} 64) 5.0) 45 1 2 .8} 1.77 O14 5.8] 5.3 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings, work 

clothing, and allied garments__-| 8.9) 7.1| 69) 61 .4 .3) 16 -7401@4 9.7| 7.4 

Leather and leather products Lincs achilbaltbe 6.5) 8.0) 5.3) 64 .4 3 .6} 1.2 = i Be 
St Meth Gibcbiscw en <i natmawe 5.6) 6.2) 40) 54 .3 oa, al .3 A -2} 62) 6.0 
Boots and shoes_..........----.---- 66) 82) 5.5) 65} .4 .2 .8] La .2] «1! BO 744 
Food and kindred products. ---.-.....-.. 10.4) 11.3) 81) 95) .7] .7] 13) .8| .3) = .3) 10.7) 11.3 
M Abt Sa ESSE See 10.9] 10.8} 83) 89 .8 .8} 14 .8 .4 . 3} 11.2] 10.9 
Grain-mill products___.........--- 10.7] 14.4) 8&9) 12.8) 11 re 5 5 2 . 4) 13.9) 12.8 
Tobacco manufactures. .-.-.........-.-.-- 8.1) 8.7] 61) 7.8 -5 .5| 1.4 3 a -l] 93) 121 
Paper and allied a RE te 7.6 5} 60) 8&1 .9 xa .4 .4 .3 .3} 9.7] 9.7 
Paper and eae ae 6.4, 8&7) 48) 7.3 9 .6 .4 .4 3 .4, 8&6) 9.0 
ae 10.7} 11.7} 9.4) 10.3 9 .8 -2 .4 oan . 2} 13.0) 12.2 
Chemicals and allied products_------- 7.3) 13.44 3.8) 49 5 .5| 28) 7.8 in .2) 6.4) 5.6 
Paints, varnishes, and colors_---- - 4.6) 5.44 3.5) 42 oe .6 wa .4 s .2} 8.5) 8&2 
Rayon and allied products._-_.-_-.. Sache £664 3% BR. << oe Ree 
Industrial chemicals, except explo- 

SPE ST Se SEES Se ey ee 5.5) 7.2) 3.8). 5.0 .6 .6 9 1.4 2 .2)} 68 6&8 
ESSE ES Te re 21.4) 44.6) 3.3) 5.0 oa .3! 17.6) 38.7 3 .6) 3.1) 2.0 
Small-arms ammunition. _-_._._.-- 12.7] 27.9} 3.91 46) .3) .4) 83) 22.8) .2) .1) 547 3.3 

Products of petroleum and coal. ---.-- 3.7) 3.9) 25) 2.9 .3 .2 oF .6 9 .2;) 5.7% 4.0 
Petroleum refining._...........--- 3.71 2.9 25 28 3 oan me ion an -2| 5.6) 3.8 
Rubber products... -......--.-.---.-- 7.1} 88} 5.7] 65) .5} .4) .6 14) 23} £5] 89} 7.3 
Rubber tires and inner tubes-.- -_- 7.2; 83] 5.9] 5.8] .4] .3] .6] 15 1.3} 6.7] 108] 6.7 
Rubber footwear and related ; 
cts... .... ined dbblbicttebde od 8.1) 9.4) 7.3) 83 .4 .2 + 6 e .3} 9.3) 7.3 
iscellaneous rubber industries.___| 6.8) 9.3) 49) 69 .7)/ .6 .9 LS .3) .3) O4) 8&5 
Miscellaneous industries §......_.......| 7.4] 12.4, 4.3) 4.7 5 4 2.4 7.1 a -2| 7.4, 4.8 
Nonmanufacturing 
pS SER ES 6.4) 6.7) 5.0) 5.7 .4 .3 .7 .4 3 3} 6.8) 5.6 
SEE ick ire nave debs 6 sage Sei 3.7] 41) 21) 3.3 ot » iF 3 5 -4| 3.44 2.6 
ne ple ee ee a oe Si. @Y el oa oe oe oe oe oe el Ue 
and zinc ore 6.6] 7.6] 5.8) 67) .3} .4/ .2) .2] .3} 1.3} 8&8} 7.2 
Metal mining, not elsewhere clas- 
sified, including aluminum ore.-_-| | ® | ®/|®/|@/@®@!|@|@®;@®/|@/;®) © 
mining: 
Anthracite mining -----.--......-- 1.9] 20) 14) 16 .1) 3} .3} .1) 1) 27 24 
Bituminous-coal mining -- -------- 4.6, 5.0 4.1) 4.6 te aa Se: eS 2 1} 5.0) 49 
Public utilities: | 
Eh xn ~odavasebesceemeed 3.5) 4.7 3. 1) 4.2) .2) -2) ~ m <n 1] 5.9) 5.0 
ae arene: wt at > we Sot ae al -1) 6.1) 5.6 





1 Since January 1943, manufacturing firms reporting labor turn-over have been assigned industry codes 
on the basis of current products. Most plants in the oo and pay-roll sample, comprising those 
which were in operation in 1939, are classified according to their major activity at that time regardless of 


any uent change in major products. 


figures. 

3 With the ending of the war, the Bureau has substituted “durable and nondurable goods” for ‘“‘munitions 
and nonmunitions” formerly carried. The durable-goods group includes all the ;heavy industries and 
differs from “‘munitions” by the exclusion of such war groups as chemicals, petroleum, and rubber, and by 
eens of lumber, furniture, and stone, clay, and glass. Data for munitions and nonmunitions are 
as llows: 





| | 


d ane Dis- | Lay-off | and 
Sateen separ | Quit | charge | Her-f | aus me! acesion 





l 
Oct. |Sept.| Oct. Sept.| Oct. |Sept.| Oct. |Sept. Oct. Sept Oct. |Sept. 














z. 
1 


Lthad 


ew cosusen 9.1 rt 


3. 
Nonmunitions.-.._.-....------- 8.2 1 


5 
0) 


ad 
or 


























0.2} 0.21 7.7) 60 
2 2 9.48.9 





* Less than 0.05, 
* The following indus up rates are based on pecomnpiate returns: Nonferrous metals and their prod- 
ucts, September and ee ‘Miscellaneous industries, October. * Not available, 
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Taste 3.— Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) for Men and Women 
in All Manufacturing and Selected Groups,’ October 1945 
| - 
Total separation Quit Accessior 
a ' = me ~ 
Industry Men Women Men Women Men Womer 
Oct. |Sept.| Oct. |Sept.| Oct. |Sept.| Oct. |Sept. re OO Sept 
All manufacturing --------..--] S&PU.1 O08 16.8) 621 64) 464i 7.6] BG 7.5) 8.1) 7.5 
Durable ?__-. Se ED) SR EP see 8.7] 12.6] 11.7) 23.6) 5.1) 6.3) 5.9) 7.5) 8.5) 7.1) 7.8 
Nondurable 3. . 7.2) 8.9) 8.9) 10.7] 5.4) 6.4) 6.7) 7.7) 8&8) 8.1) &3 x» 
SEE ye le oe 24.8} 25.2) 30.7] 43.5| 5.8] 4.3 63] 7.8] 7.4] 64! 9.0 « 
Iron and steel and their products__-_-_- 6.2) 7.1) 8.6) 12.3] 4.7) 4.7) 5.9) 6.9) 84) 6.4) 7. f 
Electrical machinery ___._----...----.--- 5.9; 8.9) 9.7) 18.1) 3.6] 3.7) 4.8) 5.7) 5.6) 42) 8.1) + 
Machinery, except electrical _ __-_------ §.2| 6.8) 7.7) 12.4) 3.6] 4.1) 4.7) 5.9) 7.5) 5.4) 5.5 4 
Transportation a, Ren 26d 
automobiles.__.. . ..------| 18. 2] 32. 5} 19.4] 42.4; 6.9] 11.9) 6.7) 8.8) 8.1) @.7) 5.7 4 
Automobiles. _- - 4.6) 7.2) 9.5) 16.2) 3.0) 2.8) 5.0) 5.5) 9.5) 6.6) 10.3 8 
Nonferrous metals and their produets¢ 7.3) 9.0) 9.8) 13.9) 5.4) 5.8) 5.5) 5.9) 9.8) 7.8)10.7 7 
Lumber and timber basic products___| 9.7) 12.4) 13.9] 16.9} 8.1) 9.6} 8.3) 11.2) 10.5 10.4) 7. ¢ 
Furniture and finished lumber er 
ucts_. -| 81) 95) 11.6) 17.7] 6.7) 7.6) 9.4] 12.8) 12.3 11. 2) 12.2 
Stone, clay, and glass products _ Se call 5.9) 7.4) 8.1)11.7) 4.7) 5.2) 5.7) 7.3) 9.1) 7.8) 7.8) 7 
Textile-mill products --_.-........-.-.. 6.5) 7.5) 6.6) 8.2) 5.3] 6.3) 5.8] 7.0) 8.2) 7. jl 7. 
Apparel and other finished textile 
Tat se al - Gl cease a 5.3) 6.7| 8.2) 7.8] 4.0) 4.6) 6.7) 6.4) 5.5) 6. 1 9.1 
Leather and leather products_-_...._-- 5.2) 6.3! 7.8) 9.9) 4.1) 4.9) 66) 81) 6.9) 62) &&8 8 
Food and kindred products.......__-- 9. 5} 10. 5) 13.0) 13.3) 7.7) 8.9) 9.1) 11.2) 12.0) 11.1) 9.7) 11.8 
Tobacco manufactures__-_-_- SR: 8.0; 8.0) 8.3) 9.1) 6.4] 6.6) 6.0) 8.4) 10.3) 13.9) 8.5 10.8 
Paper and allied products..___.._._.-- 7.0} 8.8} 9.0) 10.8) 5.5) 7.5) 7.1) 9.5) 10.1) 9.9} 7.9) 8 
Chemicals and allied products__...._. 6.6} 11.6) 9.4) 19.2) 3.5) 4.6) 4.7) 6.0) 7.1) 5.8) 4.3 5 
Products of petroleum and coal__.....| 3.1} 3.5) 9.1] 8.4) 2.2) 2.6) 5.7) 5.9) 61) 4.2) 1.8 
Rubber products __. _.---------| 6.9} 7.5] 7.7] 11.5} 5.5] 5.8} 62) 7.9] 11.0) 7.7) 7.4 
Miscellaneous industries #.____.-_.___- 6.4) 9.8) 9.0) 15.9) 3.6) 3.8) 5.3) 5.9) 7.3) 4.4) 7. 
































| These figures are based on a slightly smaller sample than that for all employees, inasmuch as som: 
do not report separate data for women. 

1 Preliminary figures. 

4 With the ending of the war, the Bureau has substituted “durable and nondurable goods’”’ for ‘‘munit 
and nonmunitions” formerly carried. The durable-goods op 4 includes al] the heavy industries 
differs from ‘‘munitions”’ by the exclusion of such war groups as chemicals, petroleum, and rubber, and | 
the inclusion of lumber, furniture, and stone, clay, and glass. Data for munitions and nonmunitions are 















































follows: 
Total separation Quit Accession 
Industry Men Women ie) Women Men Wom. 
Oct. |Sept.| Oct. |Sept. ate Tee Oct. lent. ‘ea. Sept. oq’ 
LS | 8.4] 12.4 ‘ad ke so ae és val ne 6.2 roa 7 
Nonmunitions_.-..............- 7.7; 9.4) 9.0) 10.5) 6. 7: 9 6.9} 8.0) 9.6) 9.2 8.7) 8 

















4 The following industry group rates are based on insufficient returns: Nonferrous metals and their 
products, September and October; Miscellaneous industries, October. 
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Building Operations 


POPPPPPPIOP IIS I IL PIII IOI O SIG I III IDOLE LODE GOOD LO DDO OO GIO I SOOO DODDS OOEGN 
Building Construction in Urban Areas, 


November 1945 


BUILDING construction started in urban areas during November 
continued at an unusually bigh level for that time of year, dropping 
only slightly from October, the peak month in 1945. Valuations for 
Novena 1945 totaled 260 million dollars, as compared with 267 
million in the preceding month and only 92 million in November 1944. 
Private residential building continued to advance during November 
1945 (almost 4 million dollars), in sharp contrast to the decline in all 
other classes of urban building construction. Additions, alterations, 
and repairs accounted for most of the decrease, falling from 64 million 
to 54 million dollars. 

The 168-million-dollar gain over the year is attributable entirely 
to the increase in non-Federally financed work, which quadrupled, 
rising from 62 million dollars in November 1944 to 255 million dollars 
in November 1945. Federal building in urban areas, on the other 
hand, fell off 84 percent, dropping from 30 million to 5 million dollars. 


Taste 1.—Value of Building Construction Started in All Urban Areas, by Class of 
Construction and by Source of Funds, November 1945 ! 





Value (in millions) 





Total Federal Other than Federal 





Class of construction Percent of Percent of Percent of 
change from— change from— change from— 


Sun 











| No- | No- No- 
—— vember oe vemnbe — vember 
| 1944 1944 1944 





a 
All construction —2.5 | 4.183, 8 | —26.9 —83.9 1.9 | +3141 


| 


New residential. 96 ‘28 nt 0 |-100.0 +4.0 | +442.0 








New nonresidential —.8 |+200.1 —8.8 | —81.6 —.4 | +559. 3 
Additions, alterations, and 
repsirs_ 54 | —15.2 +70.3 — 57.0 —72.7 —13.5 +90. 3 


























' Percentage changes computed before rounding. 


_ The 20,396 new family dwelling units placed under construction in 
November 1945 compares with 19,496 in October 1945 and 8,460 in 
November 1944. For the third consecutive month, all units started 
were to be built for private owners. In November 1944 Federally 
financed units accounted for one-fourth of the total. 

139 
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Tasie 2.—Number and Value of New Dwelling Units Started in All Urban Areas, jy, 
Source of Funds and by Type of ling, November 1945 = 












































Number of dwelling units Value (in thousands) 
Percent of Percent of 
Source of funds and type of dwelling change from— change from— 
November November ———_ 
1945 Octo- [Novem-| 1945 Octo- |Novem. 
ber ber ber ber 
1945 1944 1945 1944 
All dwellings -.-- isan scwbapateknieel 20,396 | +4.6 |+141.1 $93,712 | +2.9 | +302¢ 
Privately financed. ._..........-.---.--------- 20,396 | +4.6 |4220.6 93,712} +2.9 | +535 
i-family - ......--...---------------------2 17,400 |. +4.9 |+-256.6 82,703 | +4.4 | +508 9 
family * _........--------------2+----+--- 1,069 | +24.7 | +74.7 4,134 | +16.5 | +139,9 
Multifamily 2... .-- Re ly ape A natin Be 1, 927 —6.3 |+121.5 6,875 | —17.9 | +1947 
ee See eee are ne 0 0 |—100.0 0 0 | —100.0 








! Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Comparison of First 11 Months of 1944 and 1945 


During the first 11 months of 1945, urban building construction 
totaled 1,720 million dollars—two-thirds more than the aggregate of 
1,025 million dollars reported for the corresponding bestcsthie of 1944. 
Non-Federal work, valued at 1,479 million dollars, was more than 
double the 1944 volume, with all classes of construction sharing in 
the gain. At the same time, Federal activity was one-fourth less 
than for the same period of 1944. The 11-million-dollar increase in 
Federal additions, alterations, and repairs was more than offset by 
the decline in’ new work. Federally financed new nonresidential 
building dropped from 254 million dollars in 1944 to 183 million 
dollars in 1945, and new residential construction fell from 49 million 


to 30 million dollars. 


- 


Taste 3.—Value of Building Construction Started in All Urban Areas, by Class of 
Construction and by Source of Funds, First 11 Months of 1944 and 1945 





Value (in millions) 





Total . Federal Other than Federa! 





Class of construction 
First 11 months! Per- | First1l months; Per- | First 11 months| Per- 
cent cent cent 
of of of 
1945 1944 |change; 1945 1944 j|change| 1945 1944 | change 
































All construction... ......-.-- $1, 720 | $1,025 | +67.8 $241 $320 | —24.7 | $1,479 $705 | +109 , 
New residential... ____- 570 | 324 | +75.9 30 49|/—38.8| 540] 275 | +964 
New nonresidential __.._ .-._- 691 408 | +69.4 183 254 | —28.0 508 154 229. 9 








Additions, alterations, and - 
A 459 293 | +56.7 28 17 | +64.7 431 276 | = +56.2 
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Taste 4.—Number and Value of New ang Units Started in All Urban Areas, by 
Source of Funds and Type of Dwelling, First 11 Months of 1944 and 1945 









































— ” a 
Number of dwelling units Value (in thousands) 
source of funds and type of “as “= 
dwelling First 11 months of Percent First 11 months of Percent 
. ty) oO 
1945 1944 | Chamge | 1945 1944 | Change 
All dwellings. ......---.------.-..- 141, 429 106, 797 +32. 4 $559, 104 $314, 229 +77.9 
Privately financed ---------.-..--- 13T, 435 88, 207 +49.0 531, 947 267, 767 +98. 7 
RE 109, 980 67, 328 +63. 3 459, 735 203, 272 +126. 2 
pg Bh i 8, 007 9, 340 —14.3 27, 453 30, 741 —10.7 
Multifamily ?_..........--.-.- 13, 448 11, 539 +16. 5 44, 759 33, 754 +32. 6 
Federally financed..-..........--.- 9, 994 18, 590 —46.2 27, 157 46, 462 —41.6 








1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores, 


Construction From Public Funds, November 1945 


The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
during November and October 1945 and November 1944 on all con- 
struction projects financed wholly or partially from Federal funds and 
reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics is shown in table 5. This 
table includes all types of construction both inside and outside the 
corporate limits of cities in urban areas of the United States. 

The contracts awarded and force-account work started on Federally 
financed building construction inside the corporate limits of cities in 
urban areas were valued at $4,824,000 in November 1945, $6,599,000 
in October 1945, and $29,963,000 in November 1944. 


Taste 5.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Federally 
Financed Construction in Continental United States, by Type of Project, November 1945 




















Value (in thousands) 
Type of project 
November October November 
1945! 1945 2 1944 4 

ites Pectlawabneyance<wescas~-steegensies $29, 962 $56, 298 $76, 654 
en  .  aeecnde Ee See ee ee ele 1, 702 1, 654 4,173 

Buil - 
Res a eas ays Ag nike 4 263 5, 663 
le a a Rng nc LS ee mena 10, 620 | 18, 482 45, 300 
te nl a wali 1, 836 |}, 10, 559 1,118 
ELE LEER OEE 7, 739 13, 527 10, 437 
Reclamation..._..._______- aie a See eine eae 1, 502 1, 583 3, 156 
River, harbor, and flood control_____- ees a 3, 647 6, 168 2, 141 
a a ll ll a 841 3, 465 1, 270 
Ce ee a. ca adnenencquuccawdonen 2, 071 597 3, 396 














! Preliminary: Subject to revision. Because of delay in receipt of contract notifications, the total shown 
is probably an understatement of from 20 to 30 percent. The revised figure will be shown next month. 
The greater part of the change will be for nonresidential building. Water and sewer and miscellaneous 
projects (mostly dual or multipurpose projects that cannot be classified separately) will probably also be 
changed teterually, but to a lesser degree. Little or no change can be expected in the following: High- 
“So and roads; residential building; river, harbor and flood control; and reclamation. 


? Exclusive of hangars and other buildings which are included under building construction. 
‘Includes the value of loan agreements made for Rural Electrification Administration projects. 
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Coverage and Method 


Figures on building construction in this report cover the entire 
urban area of the United States which by Oensus definition includes 
all incorporated places with a 1940 population of 2,500 or more and 
by special rule, a small number of unincorporated civil divisions 
Valuation figures, the basis for statements concerning value, are de- 
rived from estimates of construction cost made by prospective builders 
when applying for permits to build, and the value of contracts awarded 
by the Federal Government. No land costs are included. Unless 
otherwise indicated, only building construction within the corporate 
limits of cities in urban areas is included in the tabulations. 

Reports of building permits which were received in November 1945 
for cities containing between 80 and 85 percent of the urban popula- 
tion of the country provide the basis for estimating the total number 
of buildings and dwelling units and the valuation of private urban 
building construction. Similar data for Federally financed urban 
building construction are compiled directly from notifications of con- 
struction contracts awarded, as furnished by Federal agencies. 
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Trend of Employment, Earnings, and Hours 
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Summary of Employment Reports for November 1945 


FOR the first time since March 1945, the number of employees in 
nopagricultural establishments increased, and, with the addition of 
413,000 workers, November 1945 employment (35,600,000) is above 
the September level. 

All but one of the major industry divisions, including manufacturing, 
reported gains in employment over the month. The largest increase, 
226,000, was in trade establishments, to meet the large volume of pre- 
Christmas shopping. The number of Government employees declined 
by 134,000, almost all of the drop being concentrated in the War and 
Navy Departments of the Federal Government. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Employment of production workers in factories (as distinct from 
total factory employment) increased by 60,000 between October and 
November. The heavy industries showed an increase of 27,000, 


Tasie 1.—Estimated Number of Production Workers and Indexes of Production-Worker 
Employment in Manufacturing Industries, by Major Industry Group '! 
































Production 
Estimated number of produc- : 
tion workers (thousands) “aoe 
Industry group WA Se at 
Nov. Oct. Sept. | Nov. | Nov. Oct. 
1945 2 1945 1945 1944 1945 2 1945 

pS EEE TEE STE PE 10,017 | 9,957 | 10,040 | 13,350 |} 122.3 121.5 
pe eo pee be bite badécdidwesbbas ee ee 4, 968 4,941 5, 017 7, 915 137. 6 136. 8 
Nond a EE ee ho Sa oe 5,049 | 5,016 | 5,023 | 5,435); 110.2 109. 5 
SS BI_ Se b——o—— 

Iron and steel and their products-_---............------ 1,209 | 1,191 | 1,194] 1,663] 121.9 120.1 
a cee peses 461 451 430 719 | 178.0 174.1 
Machinery, except electrical. _..._.........._._.------ 892 278 880 1, 169 168.7 166. 2 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles -- - ___- 555 645 760 | 2,142 | 349.7 406. 2 
pi a ae 500 454 423 680 | 124.3] 112.8 
Nonferrous metals and their products.__.._.._..._._-- 313 297 291 402 | 136.5 129.7 
Lumber and timber basic products----___........._--- 408 409 435 475 97.1 97.3 
Furniture and finished lumber products______.._.---- 308 295 291 338 93.9 89.8 
Stone, clay, and glass products...............-..------ 322 321 313 327 | 109.6 109. 5 
Textile-mill products aad other fiber manufactures....| 1,050 | 1,037 | 1,032/ 1,096 91.8 90. 6 
Apparei and other finished textile products_-_--______-- 795 798 788 868 | 100.7 101.0 
Leather and leather products._.._................_--- 313 305 314 90. 1 87.9 
ik sco nciacussbovn 1,058 | 1,077} 1,140} 1,086) 123.8 126. 0 
Tobacco manufactures_.........................-..--- 86 84 91.8 92.2 
Paper and allied ESTES ae ae 316 312 304 313 | 119.2 117.5 
Prin and allied industries. ........_.- 348 336 324 326 | 106.2 102. 5 
Chemicals and allied "S WSIER SDE? hb SR 438 440 452 608 | 152.0 152.7 
Products of ES Ra a IPE See eS 134 131 130 132 126. 4 123.5 
Rubber tS il TLE tii lal 183 174 154 196 | 151.6 143.8 
Miscellaneous industries._........................-.-- 328 320 316 412} 134.0 130.8 














! The estimates and indexes presented in this table have been adjusted to levels indicated by the final 1943 
date made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. 
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despite a decline of 90,000 workers in aircraft and shipbuilding produce. 
tion. Evidences that reconversion is well under way were to be found 
in almost all the industries which had been important in the wa; 
effort. While the addition of 46,000 workers by the automobj|, 
industry was the most significant gain, there were also gains of 10,009 
or more in iron and tne theeteheal machinery, machinery (other than 
electrical), nonferrous metals, and furniture. 

The increase in employment was slightly larger in the light indys- 
tries than in the heavy. The addition of 33,006 production workers 
was pretty equally divided among the textile, leather, printing, rubber. 
and miscellaneous groups. 

The only large decline among the light industries was reported by the 
canning industry, which had passed its seasonal peak. The drop in 
this industry more than offset the relatively large increases in the 
slaughtering, beet sugar, and baking industries, and was responsible 
for the decline of 19,000 workers in the food group. 


Public Employment 


The decline of 101,000 in Federal employment within continental 
United States during the month ending November 1, 1945, was smaller 
than in the first month following the war’s end. Together, the War 
and Navy Departments declined 95,000. Sizable cut-backs also 
affected WPB, OPA, and War Shipping Administration. These, 
together with partially offsetting increases in some of the peacetime 
agencies—State, Treasury, and Post Office Departments, Veterans 
Administration, and RFC—brought total Federal employment within 
continental United States to 2.5 million by November 1. 

Since VJ-day, 11 of the emergency war agencies either have been 
abolished, were transferred to peacetime agencies, or are engaged in 
the final wind-up of their affairs. (These include the National War 
Labor Board, War Manpower Commission, Office of War Informa- 
tion, Office of Inter-American Affairs, Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration, Office of Strategic Services, Office of Censorship, War Refugee 
Board, Office of Defense Transportation, Office of Economic Stabili- 
zation, and the Petroleum Administration for War.) The need for 
continued control of prices and for a smooth transition to a peace- 
time economy, however, will require the continuance of several of 
the emergency agencies, such as OPA, Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion (including the Office of Economic Stabilization), and 
the War Production Board (now the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration). 

Although employment of most of the war agencies outside the con- 
tinental liraits of the United States dropped immediately after the 
close of the war, employment of the War Department in foreign 
areas continued to expand and, because of its size, to raise the total 
in these areas. This trend was later reversed, however, with an 
estimate drop of 56,000 during the month, to a total of 815,000 on 
November 1, 1945. 

Relatively few of these employees occupied classified Federal 
positions or were sent from the continental United States. Most of 
them were natives of a foreign country and were paid at the rate 
prevailing in the locality for similar work. This may have been only 
$1.50, or even less, a day. Im some localities where there was an 
acute shortage of foodstuffs on the local markets, the United States 
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Government sometimes was able to secure the services of natives 
only by making payment in kind. The pay rolls of these employees, 


therefore, moved irregularly duri i 


the war, going up when operations 
were undertaken in a country with a relatively high wage level, and 


ing down when operations were undertaken in a country with a 
relatively low wage level, and not necessarily moving in the same 
direction as employment. During the last 2 years of the war the 
pay rolls for foreign operations varied between $50,000,000 and 
$70,000,000 a month for all agencies combined and in November 1945 
amounted to approximately $65,000,000. 

Within continental United States, Federal pay rolls have been cut 
even more than employment. Although both the base and overtime 
pay rates of classified positions were increased by Congress in July 
1945, in most agencies the weekly hours were cut simultaneously to 
44 and soon after the Japanese surrender to 40, thus eliminating 
overtime pay at one and one-half times the basic rate. Between 
August and November, the drop in pay rolls for a 4-week period 
amounted to $151,000,000, or 24 percent. (The corresponding drop 


TaBLE 2.—Employment and Pay Rolls for Regular Federal Services and for Government, 
Corporations, in Selected Months 















































Executive ! 
Continental United ; Govern- 
Year and month Total States — Judicial | , 4 
All areas ‘| tions ? 
Washing- 
Total ton, D. C., 
area 
Employment ? 
November 1939__.....__- 312 954, 966 911, 902 126, 818 5, 418 2, 357 25, 571 
November 1940__-._____- 1, 158, 413 | 1, 123,605 | 1, 054, 009 149, 782 5, 892 2, 529 26, 387 
November 1941_....____- 1, 617, 385 | 1, 578,219 | 1, 453, 350 194, 911 6, 242 2, 569 30, 355 
November 1942__...____. , 536 | 2, 764,752 | 2, 533, 167 284, 804 6, 319 2, 666 33, 799 
November 1943_....._....| 3, 243,945 | 3, 198,907 | 2, 818, 494 265, 694 6, 110 2, 647 38, 281 
November 1944......___- 3, 400, 320 | 3, 356, 254 | 2,878, 212 258, 107 6, 253 2, 646 35, 167 
SE et aadesss.....- 3, 826, 861 | 3, 782,967 | 2, 936, 210 257, 868 6, 444 2, 706 34, 744 
August 1945 4.......____ 3, 821, 453 | 3, 777,605 | 2, 920, 355 255, 573 6, 412 2, 866 34, 570 
September 19454... ___ 3, 727, 474 | 3, 683, 661 | 2, 819, 360 251, 090 6, 445 2, 883 34, 485 
October 19454._.....____ 3, 495, 477 | 3, 451, 871 | 2, 581, 276 239, 992 6, 388 2, 878 34, 340 
November 1945 §._______ 3, 339, 296 | 3, 205, 470 | 2, 480, 671 232, 577 6, 367 2, 850 34, 609 
Pay rolls (in thousands)¢ 
November 1943..........| $684,513 | $676,703 | $617, 599 $55, 093 $i, 490 $774 $5, 546 
November,1944__._______ 675, 357 667, 712 613, 754 54, 200 1, 525 781 5, 339 
4, 728, 436 720, 324 650, 040 59, 183 | 1,771 841 5, 500 
August 1945 4__........_. 698, 445 690, 240 620, 134 57, 695 | 1, 779 857 5, 569 
September 1945 5________ 593,506 | 585,403 | 516, 063 47,979 | 1, 749 | 865 5, 489 
October 1 ee nin cg 557, 109 549, 035 483, 587 45, 817 | 1, 762 857 5, 455 
November 1945 §_______- 540, 949 532, 860 468, 810 43, 094 | 1, 758 | 854 5, 477 
| | 








1 Includes employees in United States navy yards who are also included under shipbuilding (table 4) and 
employees on force-account construction who are also included under construction projects (table 5). In- 
cludes employees stationed outside continental United States. Beginning July 1945, data include approxi- 
mately 22,000 clerks at third-class post offices who were previously working on a contract basis. Data ex- 
clude substitute rura] mail carriers. 

? Data are for employees of the Panama Railroad Co., the Federal Reserve banks, and banks of the Farm 
Credit Administration, who are paid out of operating revenues and not out of Federal appropriations. 
Data for other Government cor tions are included under the executive service. 

(ees ae as of the first of the calendar month. 


5 Preliminary 
* Data are for al] pay periods ending within the calendar month. 
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in employment amounted to only 15 percent.) Nevertheless, Federal 
pay rolls still amount to almost half a billion dollars a month 
($477,000,000 for all branches within continental United States jy 
November—$54 1,000,000 if pay rolls for employees outside continenta) 
United States are included). 

Source of data.—Data for the Federal executive service are reported 
through the Civil Service Commission, whereas data for the legislatiy, 
and judicial services and Government corporations are reported 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Force-account employment \: 
also included in construction employment (table 5), and navy-yar( 
employment is also included in employment on shipbuilding and 
repair projects (table 4). The revised pay-roll series showing monthly 
figures from 1943 to date is available upon request. ) 


TaBLe 3.— Employment and Pay py A the Executive Branch of the Federal Government, 
in Selected Months ' 





















































War agencies’? Other agencies * 
| ae ee ee 
| 
, All . , Outside . ; Out 
Year and month agencies | = | eonti- C oe . ‘ sid 
| Total Ur ; | nental Total ar “~ nental 
nited United } Levee Ur ited 
| | States States 4 | States Stat 
| i ; 
Employment 5 
November 1939..._.._.| 954,966 | 233,860} 201,195|  32,665| 721,106| 710,707 10, 399 
November 1940_.........| 1, 123, 605 373, 587 316, 234 57, 353 750, 018 737, 775 12, 24 
November 1941__._.____.- 1, 578, 219 757, 587 646, 348 111, 239 820, 632 807, 002 | 13, 63 
November 1942_.....___- 2, 764,752 | 1,917,992 | 1, 700, 985 217, 007 846, 760 832, 182 14, 578 
November 1943__....._-- 3, 198,907 | 2,377,914 | 2,014,896 363, 018 820,993 | 803, 598 17, 395 
November 1944. ___- 3, 356, 254 | 2, 507, 2, 045, 720 462, 084 848, 450 832, 492 15, 958 
SO TENG hc ittncumaodives 3, 782, 967 | 2,848,405 | 2,020, 240 R28, 165 934, 562 915, 970 | 18, 592 
August 1045 ®_........... 3, 777, 605 | 2,852, 519 | 2,014, 272 838, 247 925, 086 906, 083 19, 003 
September 1945*.._.___. 3, 683, 661 | 2,749. 226 | 1, 909,339 839, 887 934, 435 910, 021 24, 414 
October 19456. _..._.___- 3, 451,871 | 2,494,739 | 1, 648, 236 846, 503 957, 132 933, 040 24, 092 
November 19457__.__.__. 3, 205,470 | 2,328,901 | 1, 538,319 790, 582 966, 569 942, 352 24, 217 
Pay rolls (in thousands) * 
November 1943__...___.- | $676, 703 $514, 835 $450, 244 $55, 591 $161,868 | $158, 355 $3, 51 
November 1944._..____. 667, 712 499, 627 449, 107 50, 520 168, 085 164, 647 3, 438 
PR a | 720, 324 530, 839 464, 635 66, 204 189, 485 185, 405 4, 08 
August 1945%......._._. | 690, 240 495, 794 429, 847 65, 947 194, 446 190, 287 4, 159 
September 19457__...._- | 585, 403 385, 651 321, 639 64, 012 199, 752 194, 424 5, 328 
October 1945 7_____. pt 549, 035 348, 487 288, 395 60, 092 200, 548 195, 192 5 
November 19457._......| 532, 860 335, 644 276, 917 58, 727 197, 216 191, 893 
| | } 

















! Includes employees in United States navy yards who are also included under shipbuilding (tab! 4 
and employees on force-account construction who are also included under construction projects (table 5 

? Covers War and Navy Departments, Maritime Commission, National Advisory Committee for Acro- 
nautics, The Panama Canal, and the emergency war agencies. 

: Beginni July 1945, data include approximately 22,000 clerks at third-class post offices who were |)! 
viously wor on a contract basis. Data exclude substitute rural mail carriers. 

‘ Includes Alaska and the Panama Canal Zone. 

5 Figures are as of the first of the calendar month. 

¢ Revised. 

? Preliminary. 

§ Data are for all pay periods ending within the calendar month, 


Employment in Shipyards 


During November 1945, employment in shipyards declined |y 
94,100 employees, leaving only 561,300 workers in an industry that 
employed 1,723,000 at its peak. The decline of 94,100 workers from 
October to November compares with the drop of 109,000 from Sep- 
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tember to October. Employment in United States navy yards was 
228,800, only 9,400 less than in October, while the 322,500 workers 
employed in private shipyards represented a decline from October 
of 84,700. 

The greatest numerical loss in shipyard employment was in the 
Pacific region, where sg aaa dropped by 44,800 workers. How- 
ever, a good part of this loss occurred because, during the month, 
approximately 20,000 shipyard workers in the San Francisco area 
were not at work because of strikes. Employment in Atlantic Coast 
shipyards declined 32,200, as compared with a drop of 13,200 workers 
in Gulf Coast yards. The employment decline of nearly 4,000 in 
Great Lakes and Inland yards left only 13,000 shipyard workers in 
these two regions that at one time pc a more than 125,000. 

Pay rolls of shipyard workers amounted to $128,720,000 during 
Nossa? 1945 as compared with $158,268,000 during the preceding 
month. 

Data on employment and pay rolls are received monthly by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics directly from private shipyards. Data 
for United States navy yards are received monthly from the Navy 
Department. Employees in the navy yards are also included in 
data for the Federal executive service (tables 2 and 3). 


TaBLe 4.—Total Employment and Pay Rolls in United States Navy Yards and Private 
Shipyards by Shipbuilding Region, November 1945 





Employment (in thousands) Pay rolls (in thousands) 




















Shipbuilding region 

Novem- | October | Novem- | Novem- | October | Novem- 

ber 1945 ! 1945 ber 1944 | ber 1945! 1945 ber 1944 
All regions a 561.3 655.4 | 1,468.9 | $128,720 | $158,268 | $414, 933 
United States navy yards ?___-_- ; 228. 8 238. 2 321.6 53, 455 55, 654 92, 670 
Private shipyards _- ‘ 332. 5 417.2} 1,147.3 75, 265 | 102,614 322, 263 
North Atlantic. ..........--. “een Se 253. 1 278. 1 518. 6 58, 441 72, 759 154, 212 
SE ee 63.5 70.7 129. 8 13, 301 14, 798 34, 815 
CO 6 Sa ERE 54.3 67.5 196. 8 12, 756 15, 871 54, 238 
PU wh tosis acs d-bss5<- bona as 177.4 222. 2 513. 5 41, 408 50, 570 142, 166 
Ge Bo 7.3 10.0 53.9 1, 700 2, 749 15, 002 
Inland __- es EE a ae 5.7 6.9 56.3 1,114 1, 521 14, 500 




















! Preliminary. 
2 Includes yards constructing or repairing ships, including the Curtis Bay (Maryland) Coast 
Guard yard. Data are also included in the Federal executive service (tables 2.and 3). 


Construction Employment 


Almost twice as many persons were employed in November 1945 
on construction in the United States as in November 1944. Con- 
struction employment reached a total of 1,229,300 in November 1945, 
as compared with only 735,300 in November 1944 and 1,175,000 in 
October 1945. Both the increase during the month and the gain over 
the year were entirely on non-Federal projects, employment on 
Federal construction having dropped to 116,800 from 137,600 in 
October and from 247,600 in November a year ago. 

All types of projects financed with other-than-Federal funds showed 
employment gains over})November 1944, ranging from an increase of 
only 1,600 on county and municipal streets and highways to a 320,700 ~ 
rise on new nonresidential building. Conversely, all types of Federally 
financed construction, except electrification projects, shared in the 
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oe decrease from 1944. The greatest drop (95,500) occurred 
in Federal new nonresidential building. 

Workers engaged on construction of plate to produce atomic bombs 
are now included with Federal nonresidential employment in table 5, 
but were previously included, for security reasons, in the miscellaneous 
category “Other.”’ It can now be revealed that in November 1944 
26,500 construction workers were employed at Oakridge, Tenn., and 
22,500 at Hanford, Wash., the two largest atomic-bomb projects, 
Although about 10,000 were still employed at Oakridge in November 
1945, construction at Hanford had been completed. 

Source of data.—For construction projects financed wholly or 
partially from Federal funds, the Bureau of Labor Statistics receives 
monthly reports on employment and pay rolls at the construction site 
directly from the contractors or from the Federal agency sponsoring 
the project. Force-account employees hired directly by the Federal 
Government are also included in tables 2 and 3 under Federal execu- 
tive service. 


TVasLe 5.—Estimated Employment and Pay Rolls on Construction Within Continental 
United States, November 1945 





Employment (inthousands),| Pay rolls (in thousands 





Type of project 


'Novem- | October | Novem- | Novem- , October | Noven- 
|ber 1945! 1945 | ber 1944 \ber 1945!) 1945 ber 1944 
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| Preliminary. 

? ata are for all construction workers (contract and force-account) engaged on new construction, a(d- 
tions, and alterations, and on repair work of the type usually covered by building permits. (Force-accoun' 
employees‘are workers hired directly by[the owner and utilized as a’separate work force to perform construc 
tion work of the type usually chargeable to capital account.) The construction figure incjuded in the Bu- 
reau’s nonagricultural employment series covers only employees of construction contractors and on Fe:ers. 
force-account and excludes force-account workers of State and local governments, public utilities, an¢ 
private firms. 

3 Data not available, 

4 Includes the following force-account employees, hired directly by the Federal Government, and thei 
pay rolls: November 1944, 23,417, $4,658,000; October 1945, 17,499, $3,326,000; November 1945, 17,178, $3,165,' 

5’ Excludes pay-roll data for construction of plants to produce atomic bombs. 

* Employees and pay rolls for Defense Plant Corporaticn projects are included, but those for pro) 
financed from RFC loans are excluded. The latter are considered non-Federa] projects. 

7 Includes employment on jects which for security reasons were previously included in these estimates 
but were shown in the classification ‘““Other,” as follows: November 1944, 49,006; October 1945, 15,000; - 
vember 1945, 10,006. Comparable pay-roll data are not available. 

8 Includes central office force of construction contractors, shop employees of special trades contractors, 
such as bench sheet-meta] workers, etc. 

® Data for other types of maintenance not available. 
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Estimates ef employment on non-Federal construction projects 
(except State roads) are obtained by converting the value of work 
started (compiled from reports on building permits issued, priorities 
granted, and from certain special reports) into monthly expenditures 
and employment by means of factors which have been developed from 
special studies and adjusted to current conditions. For State roads 
projects, data represent estimates of the Public Roads Administration. 


POPPOPO RN 


Detailed Reports for Industrial and Business 
Employment, October 1945 


Nonagricultural Employment — 


ESTIMATES of employment in nonagricultural establishments are 
shown in table 1. The estimates are based on reports of employers 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, on unemployment-compensation 
data made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the 
Federal Security Agency, and on information supplied by other 
Government agencies, such as the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Civil Service Commission, Bureau of the Census, and the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. The estimates include all wage 
and salaried workers in nonagricultural establishments but exclude 
military personnel, proprietors, self-employed persons, and domestic 
servants. 

Estimates of employees in nonagricultural establishments, by States, 
are published each month in a detailed report on employment and 


pay rolls. 
TaBLE }.—Estimated Number ot Reeve in Nonagricultural Establishments, by 

















ndustry Division 
Estimated number of employees 
(in thousands) 
Industry division 
Oct. Sept. Aug. Oct. 
1945 1945 1945 1944 
Total, estimated employment!.__..__....____.......-.....]| 35,207] 35,334" 36,984] 38,360 
eA RG Sa ae 11,974 | 12,007 | 13,831| 15,692 
IS RE EER O04) Ce eee 718 784 784 816 
Contract construction and Federal force-account construction _- 990 945 927 652 
Transportation and public utilities............_.-_.__.------_- 3, 792 3, 834 3, 860 3, 767 
, © SS «3 ES RS ere ee meees sores ee 7, 334 7, 138 6, 979 7, 148 
Finance, service, and miscellaneous. -__---- Se Se SEs 4, 698 4, 603 4, 666 4, 340 
Federal, State, and local government, excluding Federal force- 
oe ond db teed-.odbsbba- 5, 701 5, 983 5, 937 5 945 

















! Estimates include all full- and part-time wage and salary workers in nonagricultural establishments 
who are employed during the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Proprietors, self-employed 
persons, domestic servants, and personnel of the armed forces are excluded. 

1 Estimates for manufacturing have been adjusted to levels indicated by fina] 1942 data made available 
by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. Since the estimated number 
of uction workers in manufacturing industries have been further adjusted to final 1943 data,subsequent 
to ber 1942, the two sets of estimates are not comparable. 
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Industrial and Business Employment 


Monthly reports on employment and pay rolls are available for 15; 
manufacturing industries and for 27 nonmanufacturing industrj.. 
including water transportation and class I steam railroads. The r.. 
ports for the first 2 of these groups—maniufacturing and nonmanuf,. 
turing—are based on sample surveys by the Bureau of Labor Statistj.. 
The figures on water transportation are based on estimates prepare 
by the Maritime-Commission, and those on class I steam railroad; 
are compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The employ. 
ment, pay roll, hours, and earnings figures for manufacturing, mining 
laundries, and cleaning and dyeing, cover production workers oly. 


but the figures for public utilities, brokerage, insurance, and hote|s 
relate to all employees except corporation officers and executives 
while for trade they relate to all employees except corporation officers, 


executives, and other employees whose duties are mainly supervisory 
For crude-petroleum production they cover production workers an¢ 
clerical field force. The coverage of the reporting samples for th» 
various nonmanufacturing industries ranges from about 25 percen 
for wholesale and retail trade, cleaning and dyeing, and insurance, to 
about 80 percent for public utilities and 90 percent for mining. 

The general manufacturing indexes are computed from reports 
ae by representative establishments in the 154 manufacturing 
industries surveyed. These reports cover more than 65 percent of 
the total production workers in all manufacturing industries of the 
country and about 80 percent of the production workers in the 154 
industries covered. 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries are 
based on reports of the number of employees and the amount of pay 
rolls for the period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 


INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


Employment and pay-roll indexes, for both manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing industries, for August, September, and October, 
1945, and for October 1944, are presented in tables 3 and 5. 

The figures relating to all manufacturing industries combined, to 
the durable- and nondurable-goods divisions, and to the major industry 
groups, have been adjusted to levels indicated by final data for 1943 
made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal 
Security Agency. The Bureau of Employment Security data referred 
to are (a) employment totals reported by employers under State 
unemployment-compensation programs and (b) estimates of the num- 
ber of employees not vedere, under the programs vf some of thiese 
States, which do not cover small establishments. The latter estimates 
were obtained from tabulations prepared by the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance, which obtains reports from all employers. 
regardless of size of establishment. 

Not all industries in each major industry group are represented 1n 
the tables since minor industries are not canvassed by the Bureau. 
Furthermore, no attempt has been made to allocate among the 
separate industries the adjustments to unemployment-compensation 
data. Hence, the estimates for individual industries within a group 
do not in general add to the total for that group. 
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TaBLe 2.—Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries 
































a 
Estimated number of production w orkers 
(in thousands) 
Oct. Sept. Aug. Oct 
1945 1945 1945 1944 
p\ ' SES Stereo ey ee ee ee 9, 957 10, 040 11, 643 13, 449 
Durable gros RE SREP OIE EE LRT S -SR 4, 941 5, 017 6, 512 7, 981 
Nondurable goods............__- egies EOE A. A 5, 016 5, 023 5, 131 5, 450 
Durable goods b 
Iron and steel and their products_.__.........................-.- 1, 191 1, 194 1, 439 1, 672 
a t furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills._.............- 422.9 422. 4 456.7 473.6 
ray-iron and semisteel casti Ss Siinetaliptihincinss Lik wviemdeliianeigainilt 67.8 66.1 68.7 72.7 
falleable-iron SE iiattinaddibindpacccdglinuhasccmeccndmasil 21.9 22.0 22.0 25 
Steel phic in addiiebiotennnphoatanescaggllceesde 53. 2 53. 4 58.0 71 ¢ 
Cn I no cocc ee edilncactocconss 13.8 13. 2 14. 7. 15.2 
yo EE ea E 35. 8 37.6 40. 5 40.9 
Wire drawn from purchased rods_....................------ 27.8 27.5 29. 5 32.9 
bo, UR OO aS SEES 28.3 26. 0 29.8 35.5 
oP OS SSE 2 eee Ss eee 21.6 21.1 22.1 B.3 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and saws) ---- 21.8 22.6 24.5 26.9 
ok ee ee  blebeshinsence 34.8 33. 9 41.3 45.7 
EE SEEDS S, EE OE 18.0 17.5 21.0 22 1 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment, not elsewhere 

cS SES RES ~ 4b oe Pee, ees GRP Fe 46.7 43.8 55.6 62.4 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings__- 40.3 40. 4 44.3 54.8 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing._...........- 60. 5 59.8 75.9 87.5 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metalwork... ....._- 41.3 41.0 50. 1 73.4 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim............._- 7.2 7.0 7.7 11.5 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets.........................-.. 19. 6 19.5 21.7 25.2 
ON ee Eee 25. 7 25.1 ~ 30.0 35.3 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy riveted---............---- 13.8 12.3 21.9 25.6 
Screw-machine products and wood screws..............---.- 25. 0 25.1 34.9 42.8 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums.........................---... 5.3 6.0 8.1 7.5 

el ce aekbnsoadeontnl 11.2 10.6 16.5 41.6 

RET OD EE IS Te ee 451 430 617 7 
ne - cccucndmwondbeedon 291.8 271.0 375.8 438, 3 
ee itn, sencetidbeccseccksddisscoos 59. 2 60.3 98.8 123.7 
Communication equipment.._............................- 64.1 64.5 93. 0 107.7 

A a. ae emen 878 880 1, 039 1,178 
Machinery and machine-shop products___..._...........--- 330.1 332. 9 398.9 449.8 
pg RP chet ee eS 42.8 44.7 57.6 67.9 
i MS ss pane ienane ahitentioneete 49. 5 48.8 51.4 57.0 
Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors.-_-............--- 35. 9 36. 0 39. 5 43.9 
p RE Aa Ee 8s a Cane 59.4 60.3 66. 6 74.7 
Es RE LE LEE LA 45.7 47.2 57.8 65.0 
LT LE IT a ER 25. 5 24.9 24.5 27.1 
Pumps and pumping equipment__..................------- 51.6 52.5 62. 5 74.9 
tek os ced ee dehcnothincccesoe -ocitinnee 12.6 11.5 12.8 12.0 
Cash registers, adding and calculating machines___-_---_-_-__- 24.4 25. 2 26.9 31.2 
Washing machines, wringers and driers, domestic_ ---__---- 7.4 6.5 10.9 11.9 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial__.............--- 7.5 7.4 9.6 10.1 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment -_-__-._._....-..-- 36. 3 33. 4 43.8 52.3 

Transportation equipment, except automobiles_.............-.-- 645 760 1, 418 2,175 
ihn tutingigntinttlinitdwincectccudsuwesanateees 29.7 29.0 30. 5 5.8 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad_____.................----- 41.5 40.3 55.4 57.5 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines_-...._.....-_- 128.3 159.3 430. 2 7.7 
pO EEE ORE SSS S ee ae 30.3 32.4 154.1 226.4 
Shipbuilding and ec cenmracadn 367.1 444.0 647.2 1, 054.3 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts......................-.---- 6.5 6.2 8.4 9.0 

pS eae ee ea ae eee re 454 423 544 685 

Nonferrous metals and their ECAR Ee Serr Ee 297 291 365 404 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous metals____._- 35.4 36.8 38.0 41.5 
Alloying and rolling ud drawing of nonferrous metals, ex- 

EE oi nin tenapecanentenreckuanibeécte 50.1 51.6 61.7 68.9 
SI en, OE ee ape 20.8 19.6 22.8 25.9 
Jewelry (precious metals) and rte nal Ec cmontiicas 14.2 13.5 13.0 13.4 
Silverware and plated ware._.........................--.--- 10.1 9.7 10.5 11.0 
pS aS LE SG paaee 19.7 16.8 21.6 27.0 
Atupaiams maemimmetures._.. ..........-5................... 36. 7 35.9 59.0 64.2 

7 Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified __-___-._- aldiahitdin sill 22.4 21.2 30.8 32.7 

Lumber and timber basie products__........................-.. 409 435 452 477 
Sawmills and ee hitaepemnenesintinchaneiitonpceenaincratiesisibttiul 193.9 207.6 215.1 227.3 

i ciddtiteiechahitnda cuakdhiaads 60. 9 63.1 65. 9 69. 6 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Estimated number of production workers 
(in thousands) 











See footnote at end of table. 














Industry 
Oct. Sept. Aug. Oct. 
1945 1945 1945 1944 
Durable goods—Continued 
Furniture and finished lumber products... .................-.. 295 291 317 337 
OE EEE EEE Ee 14.5 14.7 17.1 17.9 
dine i etl hn eek anenchndiendnms 130. 5 128. 4 141.1 152. 5 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar. ____._............-......-_-- 23.3 23. 2 24.8 26. 9 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods____._._....._..._..-- <u 11.8 11.3 11.6 12.1 
el hint inanientneranoccesseetoeseonses- os 10. 1 10.3 10.0 9.5 
Po ES ee eee 19.9 19.5 21.1 21.3 
Stone, clay, and glass products. .-....................-..--.-.--.- 321 313 321 325 
Glass and EE ae 86. 6 84.5 87.0 87.1 
cas meas made from purchased glass --__-_-._.__._- 3054 10.3 9.8 10.0 10.3 
dl, wc tads tasedetbbndeecdoneemascte 20. 3 19.4 18.2 17.1 
ES Ee Se ee 44.7 42.7 41.6 41.1 
Pottery and related LR See See 38.8 37.4 37.7 39.8 
i ed mn pemwhanie 4.2 4.1 4.1 4.0 
board, plaster (except gypsum), and mineral wool. __-_- oF ee e ; 9.6 
ER RES I a hE ES a ee ae 4 : 7.8 
— 7 meee slate, and other products-_-_-.-...-......__. 12.9 11.9 13.1 13.6 
8 ONS a OR APs eR 2 PS eee Ca eee 15.7 16. 5 19.8 20.7 
adaites ue pooducts RP RS 2 Sa ee ae 17.5 17.5 18.8 19.7 
Nondurable goods 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures_-_-_...__..__- 1, 037 1, 032 1, 031 1, 087 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares-_-__..-_.___..._..-- 404.3 407.0 407.3 424, 1 
Ce kn enwueweicuurcein 12.6 12.4 13.0 13.3 
SS FE IRE EE. Pee pee 85. 2 84.9 85.0 88. 1 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dyeing and 
Se RIM leg IE: SES ea i eae 139. 5 136.3 134.3 146. 0 
Sk lls SS SEY SS. ES SF ea eee 98. 3 96. 2 95. 5 102.0 
I eo meme 10. 2 9.6 9.7 10.3 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves.__.........__...._.-- 27.3 26. 3 25.9 28.7 
ia el aE ERT SES TSI ene 33. 3 32. 5 32.7 34.2 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen and worsted. 54.1 55.9 55.8 59.1 
Nee ne dalla midbodiuenmiomen 17.9 17.8 18.8 20. 1 
EE, RES a a a ae 9.6 9.3 9.0 9.3 
Jute goods, —_— SR ROE QTE: a eee 3.5 3.4 3.2 3.3 
th a a ok seo cecene 14.0 13.8 14.3 15.0 
Apparel and other finished textile products__._.._...__.._..__.- 798 788 781 876 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere ee 179.7 180. 5 185. 9 208. 3 
Shires, collars, and nightwear. ......-.....................- 49. 4 48. 5 47.5 51.7 
Underwear > a ee 10.9 11.3 11.3 12.2 
I oe che ccabace 13.2 13.1 14.0 14.6 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified.___.__________-- 205. 9 202. 1 190. 4 218.8 
Corsets and allied garments._.....___...._..____.._---.._-. 14.5 14.1 13.4 14.9 
ali, SERA a Sa rT 18.3 18.1 17.5 19. 2 
eae pe Raa teeeNeeRAR Se hy alge 2.6 2.6 2.5 2.8 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads___...._._______.______- 11.0 9.8 10. 2 13.1 
Housefurnish gs, other than curtains, etc____.___________- 8.5 8.0 10.6 11.4 
5 itil AE a Rs i. SEE LEA DELS TL ts a 14.8 14.4 14.4 13.8 
lo and I i re as cc ctces 305 300 308 312 
ee ee andes ackadudeiecccrmasae 39.8 38.8 38. 2 39.3 
Beet aod shoe cut stock and findings__._____..____________- 15.9 16.3 16.3 16.0 
ET SE AR a I SE GR 168.0 164. 6 169. 1 171.0 
Leather pe Sy hE. Sea RS 10.9 11.0 11.3 12.7 
EE A el a Silt RE RE a AI 11.4 10.9 13.1 12.7 
eMac i 1, 077 1, 140 1, 065 1,127 
"Siantering eT NN es ee eS 126.9 126. 5 124.3 147.9 
ETS A illic: SSE Se ES Rai Se ot i ae 22.8 23.7 24.6 21.3 
Condensed and evaporated milk__....._....___.__________- 14.0 14.9 15.8 13.7 
ce Ce eC 3 eae Dae 16.0 16.6 17.3 14.5 
EE RE EI, SE EE SS eS TA 31.3 30.8 30. 6 28. 4 
i | et emeccinoene 23.3 23.0 22. 2 19.8 
RR te Te TS LITE LET 9.9 9.7 9.5 8.4 
EN a EE A el ae 252. 8 251.6 248.9 261. 5 
Sugar refining, cane.............._..._.____-. 12.1 13.1 13.0 14.7 
ge ctbeneuwécceuns 19. 6 7.6 5.0 18.1 
ea tl an ae TE My a ed SR 53. 6 50.7 50. 2 58.9 
Beverages, no ER TES iE Ee i 24.1 25.7 26. 2 27.6 
Teen TT TT ee cdlecundendeceunues 54.4 55. 2 53.8 51.8 
ds I anal 166. 5 237.1 179. 5 180. 1 
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1946 





Industry 


Estimated number of production workers 


(in thousands) 








Nondurable goods—Continued 
Tobacco manufactures 


Cigars F 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff 


Paper and allied products__.............._-. 
Paper and 
Paper g 
Envelopes 


S, other__. 


Printing, publishing, and allied industries. 
Newspapers and periodicals______- 
Printing, book and job oR eS 
A AIL A AS 
Bookbinding... --- aT ie hf es Biv . 


Chemicals and allied products____.___. 
Paints, varnishes, and colors. ____--. 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides 
Perfumes and cosmetics 
Soap 
Rayon and allied products 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified 
Explosives and safety fuses 
Compressed and liquefied gases 
—— 
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1 Estimates for the major industry groups have been adjusted to levels indicated by the final 1943 data 
ent Security of the Federal Security Agency and should not be 
yment estimates of production workers 


made available by the Bureau of Emplo 
compared with manufacturing em 


appearing in table 1. Estimates for individual industries have been 
1939 Census of Manufactures, but not to Federal Security Agency data. 


fact that this Bureau has not 
estimates will not agree with to 


lus salaried employees 
usted to levels indicated by the 
or this reason, together with the 
estimates for certain industries, the sum of the individual industry 
shown for the major industry groups.’ 
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Industries ' 
[1939 average = 100] 
ra emeneaas 

| Employment indexes Pay-rol! indexes 

Industry 
| Oct. |Sept.| Aug. | Oct. | Oct. |Sept.! Aug. | Oct. 
| 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1944 | 1045 | 1945 | 1945 | 1944 
——— Se — —_—|—— |__| ——_——— 
4]] manufacturing... .-.........---.------- Seeiee 123, 5} 122.6) 142.1) 164.1} 213.5! 214.5) 256.2) 335.1 
“" Durable goods... .............-- oy Ot OR ERNE | 136. 8} 138.9) 180.3) 221.0) 235.3) 236.8] 322.9] 462.9 
Sie 6d occ cchinancocuéenectens --| 109. 5) 109. 6] 112.0) 119. 2} 192.1) 192.6) 191.0} 210.0 

Durable goods 

Iron and steel and their products-___. BR ci vale 120. 1} 120. 5} 145.1) 168.6] 201.9) 200.9) 247.0) 318.0 

Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills_-___- 108. 9} 108.8} 117.6} 121.9] 172.7] 175.3) 199. 2) 225.3 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings___-__-_---- ----} 116.0} 113.1) 117. 5] 124. 4) 223. 2] 216.1) 216.9} 254.3 
Malleable-iron castings._..................------| 121.5} 121.8} 121.9] 138.7] 235.4] 228.4) 208.2) 206.5 
SE SS PS AS em 176.9) 177.6) 192.7) 237.8] 291.8) 280.9) 311.4] 453. 4 
Cest-iron pipe and fittings _..__-____- ehh Th _..| 83.5) 80.0) 89.1] 92.0) 164.5) 151.2) 160.2) 185.1 
Tin cans and other tinware________- ali nihan deamination | 112.7} 118.4} 127.4] 128.6] 186.2) 200.7) 200.0) 216.5 
Wire drawn from purchased rods______._..------ 126.3} 125.1] 134.4] 146.4] 189.2) 179.4] 208.4) 252. 2 
St GOaO: Sih aint Sos Spee eae 93.0} 85.7} 98.0} 117.0] 171.1) 153.9] 176.1) 235.6 
Cutlery and edge toois______.__...._-.-..--.----| 140.1] 137.0} 143. 5] 151.3] 267. 5) 260. 7| 260.7) 317.7 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, | 

nt ln meas omens 142. 2} 147.8] 160.3) 175.7| 252.4} 255.0) 282.0) 329.0 
TT ee sn sche eeeenesaent 97.7; 95.0) 116.0} 128.1) 183.9) 173.9) 209. 2) 266. 5 
TS I le at i nn A fa a 73.1) 71.2) 85.1) 89.5] 126.0) 120.8) 136.8) 165.4 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment, not 

elsewhere classified........................... 101.4| 95.1] 120.5] 135.2) 179.7] 160.5] 195.9] 262. 2 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and 

ge Ne cg le PE ll a ll ae eS 133.1) 133.4] 146. 2] 180. 7| 230. 2) 234.0) 253.6) 347. 4 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing..__| 109.0) 107.7] 136.7) 157.5) 198.6) 190.1] 242.9) 327.3 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metal 

eT. eodaegeacs 116. 3} 115.5) 141.1) 206.6) 186.7) 179.0) 239.7) 400.7 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim__..| 92.4] 90.1] 99.8] 148.3] 159.5) 152.0) 160.6) 295.6 
Beits, nuts, washers, and rivets..-...........--- 136. 7) 136.1) 151. 5| 176.3] 248.0) 217.1) 287.9) 346.9 
OS ae 167. 2} 163. 5) 195. 4} 229.9} 288.5) 258. 5} 309.8) 472.7 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy riveted... _| 164.3] 147.1] 261. 4] 306.0] 247.5] 233.2) 551.0) 627.3 
Screw-machine products and wood screws -_---. 147. 6| 148.6} 206.1] 253.0} 267.2] 260. 2] 368.8) 497.1 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums ?_............._._- 87.3} 98.5] 133.0] 123.2] 154.6] 164. 5) 244.0] 244.9 
Firearms............................_...........| 223.0] 213.0] 330.9] 831.9] 309.0} 380.0} 653. 511869. 1 

eee con aca cucncntSouns 174. 1} 166. 1) 238. 2) 281.0} 280.1] 260.6) 385.3) 512.5 
CS EET OT AEE 161.4} 149.9) 207.9) 242. 5| 254.7) 229.7) 330.2) 450.3 
Radios and phonographs_--_-_-_...........-------. 136. 6| 138.6] 227.1) 284.3) 229.8] 239.1] 389.3] 542.3 
Communication equipment____....__.....-.--- 199.6} 200.9} 289.7) 335.4] 323.7] 314.4] 478.8] 550.0 

Machinery, except electrical.__...................... 166. 2) 166.6] 196.7| 222 9) 276.4) 275.5) 326.8) 424.7 
Mechinery and machine-shop’ products... ___._- 163.2) 164.6) 197.1) 222.3) 271.8) 266.4] 323.6) 415.4 
Engines and turbines____.............--_.--- _....} 229.3) 239.6) 308. 5) 364.1) 378.0) 368.6) 510.8) 786.6 
ES EE Se oe 158.1} 155.9) 164. 5) 182.1) 220.0} 237.5) 248.2) 291.9 
Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors. ..___| 129.0) 129.3] 142.1) 187.8) 229.6) 246.8] 259.4/ 316.3 

TT ee eeeemnacnes 162 1) 164.8) 181.8) 204.0) 262.4) 266.1) 303.9) 372.6 
Machine-tool accessories _..............-..-..-.. | 181.7) 187.6] 229.6) 258.5) 268.2) 277.0] 336.4) 447.3 
DE gS eS OR a 116. 5| 113.6) 111.7) 123.6) 215.2) 209.8) 191.3) 233.4 
Pumps and pumping equipment. -_-__:_.-..--.-_- 213.0) 216.6) 257.9) 308.9) 386.0) 389.9) 512.3) 659.4 
SE RETR (EE EIT Sa 77.7} 71.2) 78.7| 73.8) 144.6} 133. 1) 136.4] 152.0 
Cash registers, adding and calculating machines_| 123.9) 128.1] 136.4) 158.4) 207.1) 210.4) 231.1) 309.2 
Washing machines, wringers and driers, domes- 

Tn an mieummcsecans <4 99.0) 87.4) 146.6) 158.8) 157.9] 143. 2) 242.9) 283.2 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial____-__- 95.9) 94.6) 122.3) 129.4) 191.0) 192.8] 235.4) 271.0 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment. _.____- 103.3} 95.0) 124.4) 148.7) 168.6) 155 9) 168.8) 277.0 

Transportation equipment, except automobiles______ 406. 2| 479.0) 893. 71370. 3) 681. 1] 803. 2)1682. 9/2964. 8 

Nee Tre edhe wees | 459.1) 449.0) 471.6) 553.6) 846.7] 753. 9) 856. 3/1297. 7 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad._..___________- | 169. 2! 164.4) 226.0) 234.3} 298.6) 277.3) 396.1] 486.9 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines. __.| 323. 5) 401.6) 1084. 4) 1632. 5| 533.0) 622, 5/1854. 8/3185. 8 
SS i RG ED 340. 9} 363. 9/1732. 9/2545. 8| 441.2) 451. 4/2375. 914460. 3 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding. ................-| 530. 1) 641. 2) 934. 7,1522. 5) 886. 0) 1106. 6)1919. 9/3468. 7 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts__.........._-.-- | 93.6) 88.6] 120.2) 128.8) 151.6) 132.7) 216.6] 239.0 

ee aesdepapes- 112. 5 105. 2) 135.2) 170.2; 169.7) 150.5) 178.8) 313.1 

Nonferrous metals and their products_...............| 129.7) 127.1) 159.4 176. 3! 223. 7| 216. 2} 282.1! 337.3 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous | 

| ERE Ae ales ERE | 128.1) 133.0) 137.5) 150.4) 226.8) 239. 4| 258.6) 281.4 
Alloying and rolling and drawing of nonferrous | 

metals, except aluminum. -...................-. 129.2) 133.0) 159.0) 177. 5| 223.4) 222.6) 289.3) 335.8 
oo ee | le mahp oagne | 102.7. 96.6. 112.2) 127.7) 188.5) 168.5) 212.5. 268.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Pay-rol]l indexes 
Industry Pte sap | . ; 
Aug. | Oct. | Oct. \Sept.| Aug.) on 
1945 | 1944 1945 si Doar - 


Durable goods—Continued 


Nonferrous metals and their products—Continued. 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings__| 
Silverware and plated ware 
Lighting equipment 
Aluminum manufactures__.............--. “4 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified ______. 
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Lumber and timber basic products__.........._.__- 
Sawmills and logging camps-_.-_..............--- 
Planing and plywood milis---.,--.....--------- | 


sz 

PN 
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Furniture and finished lumber products. -_-_-.-..--- 
Mattresses and bedsprings 
Furniture 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar : 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods_......__.-- 
Wood preserving i 
Wood, turned and shaped 
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RSSABSS 
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Stone, clay, and glass products. -- 
Glass and glassware : 
Glass products made from purchased glass 
Cement 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
peeeey and related products 
sum 
W Valiboar, plaster (except gypsum), and mineral 
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Marble, granite, slate, and other products-_.- 
Abrasives - - : 
Asbestos products 


Nondurable goods 
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‘Textile-mil] products and other fiber manufactures. - | 90. 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares 102. 
Cotton smallwares 94. 
Silk and rayon goods 71. 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dye- 
ing and finishing 93. 

Hosiery ; 

Knitted cloth 

Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves 

Knitted underwear 

Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen 
and worsted 

Carpets and rugs, wool 

Hats, fur-felt ?__- 

Jute goods, except felts 

Cordage and tw 
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Apparel and other finished textile products________- 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified...._ ____ 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear 
Underwear and neck wear, men’s 
Work shirts 
Women’s clothin 
Corsets and alli ‘garments 
Millinery 
Handkerchiefs... 

Curtains, dra ries, ‘and bedspreads 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, etc 
Textile bags... .......<-- tA . 


Leather and leather products i 
Leather _ _. ~ 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings... ee ; 
Boots and shoes. - - oe AB. . 
Leather gloves and mittens. 

Trunks and suitcases 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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nufacturing 


Il indexes 


— 


Oct, 
| 1944 


Aug. 
1945 





} 147.0 157.3 
| 151.4 163, 7 
142, 7) 237.3 
284.4) 341 9 





189. 0} 219.9 

133. 8) 156, 5 

147.3) 167.9 
| 


165.0) 193, 9 
149, 2) 175, | 





39. § 143.8 


00.1) 218. 5 
58. 7 170. 5 
02.4) 113.4 
43.6) 464.4 
12. 5) 257.5 
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Taste 3.—Indexes of Production-Worker Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing 

































































Industries \—Continued 
[1989 average=100] 
Employment indexes Pay-roll indexes 
Industry 
Oct. | Sept.| Aug. | Oct. | Oct. | Sept.| Aug. | Oct. 
1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1944 
Nondurable goods—Continued 
RR A> . i wines 9s eqn en eeseeens= 126.0} 133.4) 124.6) 131.8) 208.4) 218. 5) 198.6) 209.8 
Slaughtering and meat packing____._.__..__.____ 105. 3} 105.0} 103. 2; 122.7) 173.1) 177. 6] 158.2) 200.2 
he SE SN Soe sce 127.0} 132.1) 137.1) 118.8) 204.1) 216. 2) 226.3) 187.2 
Condensed and evaporated milk__...___..______.. 144.0} 153.9) 162.6) 141.4) 235.7] 261.0] 280. 5) 229.2 
ITE Eo ETS TS LS ES Sees 101.9} 105.9) 109.9; 92.3] 153.0) 161.8) 161.5) 132.3 
tt | EE IN PIO AIR FEET: 126. 3} 124.3) 123.5) 114.6) 224.6) 218.2) 210.9) 192.3 
Feeds prepared --_. Spats FSCS OE Seg at SERRE Be 151. 5} 149.2) 144.3) 128.6) 262.3) 267.2) 244.9) 219.3 
Cereal Sg ES 132. 7} 129.7) 126.8) 113.1) 245.7) 251.3) 225.6) 198.9 
Na AE RS SL Pe a a eae 109. 6} 108.8) 107.9} 113.3) 176.8) 173.6) 170.9) 171.4 
ES TAL a ee ee 85.7) 92.3) 92.1) 103.6) 127.0) 145.3) 140.0) 172.9 
i Se setetenel ithe taguatilinn a tee 188.0) 72.5) 48.2) 174.1) 264.2) 108.9) 72.8) 228.9 
ee eeidabbaobin 107. 8) 102.0} 101.0) 118. 5} 188.0) 175.4) 165.7) 199.6 
Beverages, nonalcoholic___.........__.______- .--| 113. 5} 120.7} 123.0} 129.9} 153.4] 168.4) 166.6) 171.4 
Malt liquors._._____- Bi eee De <BR 2 Pea 150. 8} 153.0) 149.1) 143.6] 226. 2) 242.6) 224.2) 209.6 
Canning and preserving-__-_- ee SSS, Se ee 123. 8) 176.3) 133.5) 133.9) 250.8) 351.6) 249.4) 262.3 
NO a iis i ois ince nericentbennalod anos 92.2) 89.1) 84.0) 89.2) 181.4! 175.3) 148.8) 165.7 
RE RE I A Se ST Ni, Pct 131.0} 127.2) 122.9) 128.6) 217.9; 214.1) 193.9) 208.9 
Et iia iin e estes ad < psi ue, seteineiientee 70.5) 67.5) 61.6) 67.8) 158.7) 148.4] 114.6) 137.0 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff______- 96.3) 95.2) 91.6) 90.0) 160.6) 164.6] 148.8) 148.4 
Paper and allied products. -_..........--.....-...... 117.5) 114.4) 114.2) 117. 2| 201.2) 195.5) 184.6) 196.3 
ie certian ictiniie camnhinean haahed 105. 8; 103.3} 104.1) 104.7) 186.7] 180.5) 171.7] 182.6 
Paper goods, other 114. 5} 111.3] 111.9) 118.1) 184.8) 182.6} 180.2) 191.9 
ii 111.6; 109.6) 105.4) 110.9) 176.2) 174.5) 160.4) 171.7 
I oo do od bis Lin emtbkkabiles 114. 1) 109.8) 102.8) 116.7} 206.7) 196.4! 169.7) 199.3 
LSS SPE TON ARIE OO > 114.6) 111.1) 109.6) 113.2) 192.6) 185.5) 171.1} 180.4 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries. __________ 102.5; 98.8) 98.3) 98.7) 180.7) 147.7) 140.0) 136.7 
Newspapers and periodicals. ___..........._..__- 96.9) 94.6) 92.6) 92.9) 132.4) 129.8) 128.6) 119.3 
OE” 1 ec, 109. 9; 105.4} 105.4) 105.5) 168.8) 166.9) 151.9) 153.7 
a STEM Tne Te Lin onainaiaoedueuastedine tore 96.0) 92.8) 92.8) 93.9) 147.2) 140.1) 130.6) 132.2 
EE I ES ey 107.9} 102.0} 104.7) 107.1) 191.4) 184.7) 176.1) 177.9 
Chemicals and allied products__.........._...._____. 152. 7) 156. 9} 190.0) 208.6) 256.9) 266.4) 325.7) 364.4 
Paints, varnishes, and colors.__...............__- 110.1} 105.6} 103.0) 105.1] 171.9) 167.0) 163.0) 167.1 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides_....._..._.___ 173. 6} 171.2) 181.1) 180.7) 268.8) 265.0) 270.7) 268.2 
Pueemes ama Cogmetics........................- 121.4} 120.1) 121.2} 120.1) 185.1) 178.9] 165.5) 176.2 
ee a oapundionale nebe 98.6) 97.6) 95.6) 99.5) 165.1) 170.2) 160.3) 170.7 
Rayon and allied products.___.__....._...______. 113.4) 110.6} 110.0) 110.0) 184.1) 177.2) 181.6) 176.8 
hemicals, net elsewhere classified _...._._._____ 157.0} 160.5) 161.2) 166.6) 261.3) 273.6) 288.2) 288.6 
Explosives and safety fuses__................____ 404.3) 540.8 1105. 4/1209. 7) 571.0) 738. 9 1607. 4 1847.4 
Compressed and liquefied gases__............____ 142.6) 140.6) 148.0) 146.1] 222. 5) 230.0) 265. 5) 262. 1 
Ammunition, small-arms._...............-..___- 242.8) 316, 2) 889. 1/1178. 6) 497.9) 592. 7/1469, 9 2402. 2 
i Bt ten hd 279. 6} 281. 8/1237. 0/2284. 4) 698. 1) 755. 3/3258. 6/6100. 1 
Rae Ghai aes + aes 116.6) 95.4) 75.6) 128.2) 258.4) 199.7) 144.1) 275.7 
i a i shad Seba eine 108. 4; 111.2) 106.2) 101. 5| 249.8) 261.0) 241.8) 227.2 
Products of petroleum and coal_._._.._....-..-..._.- 123. 5| 122.6) 127.3) 124.9 198, 4 210. 8} 228.6) 224. 2 
ae aS a ea 123.1) 120.4} 127.5) 123 6) 192. 0) 203. 5} 224.3] 219.7 
CE Saas 98.8} 101.9} 100.8) 103.4) 163.5) 181.6) 189.4) 183.1 
"Sr Sra 72.0 71.4) 70.4) 65.8) 140.7) 142.0) 135.1) 131.6 
ee kan se nbheme 116. 8} 122.0) 116.0) 119.4) 211.9) 208.7) 205.5) 217.4 
Rubber 0 Eee a eer 143. 8) 127.3) 148.4) 160.2; 236.7) 216.1) 249.5) 293.3 
Rub tires and inner tubes......._.........__- 163.0) 132.7} 159.3) 170.6 239. 8) 211. 4) 249. 7) 297.5 
Rubber boots and shoes. _........._.._...-_.-__. 103.2; 99.8) 113.0) 124.2) 185.9) 182.7) 211.6) 225.7 
CS 2 RES ee eee 113.4; 110.1) 124.4) 135.2) 201.5) 192.4! 212.8) 250.6 
Miscellaneous industries__...................._..___- 130. 8| 129, 2) 155.8} 168.4) 231.4) 227.7) 279.2) 327.5 
Instruments (professional and scientific) and fire- 
CO EEE eae 216.0, 236.8) 449.4) 548.7) 345.5) 372.7! 797. 9/1032. 1 
Photographic apparatus. _...................-__- 119.5) 120.9) 154.6) 160.7; 189.3) 190.6! 250.1] 268.6 
instruments and ophthalmic goods. . ___- 164.0) 162.1/ 182.1} 200. 1| 273.4) 265.6) 283.0) 341.6 
anos, organs, and parts.._........___- Sy ciiep bind 87.9) 66.6; 96.7) 92.9) 108.2) 109.4) 164.2) 174.7 
Games, toys, and dolis___......_- eibobdbcht aed 75.6 68.7| 74.7) 90.6) 138.6) 124.3) 116.5) 185.5 
ie 8 dee oo tk ee Cd 82.7) 80.5) 80.9) 83.5) 165.4) 167.7) 148.1) 168.2 
on ad ok eal s Ue Setors 326.5) 322. | 411.3) 527.9) 748.3) 767.9) 786. 8/1076. 3 
' Indexes for the ween ery groups have been adjusted to levels indicated by the final 1943 data made 
available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. 
? Revisions have been made as follows in the indexes for earlier months: 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums.—July 1945 pay-roll index to 277.4. 


Heats, fur-felt.—July 1945 pay-roll index to 111.7. 
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TaBie 4.—Estimated Number of Production Workers in Selected Nonmanufacturing 
Industries 
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Class I steam railroads ¢_.-..---.....--...---..---.--- | 1,414 
Water transportation §.-..............-.-.------.------| 168 


——s CPD 





1 Data include salaried personnel. 

? Excludes messengers, and approximately 6,000 employees of general and divisional headquarters, and, 
cable companies. Data include salaried personnel. 

3’ The change in definition from “‘wage earner”’ to “production worker”’ in the power laundries and cleanin 
and dyeing industries results in the omission of driver salesmen. This causes a significant difference in the 
data. New series are being prepared. 

4 Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. Data include salaried personnel. 

5 Based on estimates prepared by the U. 8. Maritime Commission covering employment on active dee: 
sea American-flag steam and motor merchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over. Excludes vessels unde: 
bareboat charter to or owned by the Army or Navy. 


TaBie 5.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing 
Industries 
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Power laundries. _.__. 
Cleaning and dyeing. - 
Class I steam railroads... 
Water transportation §..._...._...._ _ | 311. 


! Does not include well drilling or rig > building. 

? Cash payments only; additional value of board, room, and tips, not included. 

3 Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 

4 Not available. 

5 Based on estimates prepared by the U. 8. Maritime Commission covering sent on active 
sea American-flag steam and motor merchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over cludes vessels under 
bareboat charter to or owned by the Army or Navy. 
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AVERAGE EARNINGS AND HOURS 


Average weekly earnings and hours and average hourly earnings 
for August, September, and October 1945, where available, are given 
in table 6 for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries. 
‘For trend of ——e since 1939, see page 117 of this issue.) 

The average weekly earnings for individual industries are computed 
by dividing the weekly pay rolls in the reporting establishments by 
the total number of full- and part-time employees reported. As not 
all reporting establishments supply information on man-hours, the 
average hours worked per week and average hourly earnings shown in 
this table are necessarily based on data furnished by a slightly smaller 
number of reporting firms. Because of variation in the size and com- 
position of the reporting sample, the average hours per week, average 
hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings shown may net he 
strictly comparable from month to month. The sample, however, is 
believed to be sufficiently et gem in virtually all instances to indi- 
cate the general movement of earnings and hours over the period 
shown. The average weekly hours and hourly earnings for the manu- 
facturing groups are weighted arithmetic means of the averages for 
the individual industries, estimated employment being used as weights 
for weekly hours and estimated aggregate hours as weights for hourly 
— The average weekly a for these groups are com- 
puted by multiplying the average weekly hours by the corresponding 
average hourly earnings. 

TaBLe 6.—Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing 
Industries 


















































MANUFACTURING 
Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 
Industry a oar 

Oct. | Sept.| Aug. | Oct. | Sept.) Aug. | Oct. | Sept.) Aug. 

1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
Cents| Cents| Cents 
bi nis cree ype sc dunnenuepamna |$41. 02/$40. 48/$41.72) 41.6) 41.4) 40.7) 98.5) 98.7) 102.4 
Durable —- atte ein Seppe Shek od _...--.--} 44.38] 43.90} 45.72) 41.8] 41.0) 41.1) 106.3) 107.2) 111.3 
Nondurable goods. -_-____---.--- ...-------| 37.72] 37.77; 36.63] 41.5) 41.8) 40.3) 90.9) 90.3) 90.9 

Durable goods 
Iron and steel and their products-_-.-.--._---- 45.93) 45.54! 46.31) 42.7) 41.8) 41.7) 107.7} 108.9) 110.9 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 

i oe, ewe 47. 50) 48. 26) 50.74) 41.8) 41.2) 42.2) 113.5) 117.1) 120.4 
= and semistee] castings........._| 48.78] 48.45] 47.17) 45.0) 45.0) 42.8} 109.3) 108.4) 110.2 
Malleable iron castings................---- 48. 24) 46.68) 42.51) 44.2) 43.1) 38.7) 109.1) 108.2) 109.8 
iil ila aa aE ipa annnee 46. 28) 44.37) 45.34) 41.9) 39.4) 39.9) 110.2) 112.3) 113.4 
Cast-iron pipe em meee... 0) .. Ja su. 41. 23) 39.64) 37.74) 45.6) 43.8] 41.9) 90.5) 90.4) 90.0 
Tin cans and other tinware____-____----- 39. 25) 40.31) 38.96) 42.6) 44.1) 43.1) 92.5) 91.7] 90.3 
ee OE Sd. de kn a 45. 88) 44.80) 44. 79) 44.0| 43.3) 42.7) 104.4) 103.6) 104.9 
Cutlery and edge tools___.........-.-....- 40. 94) 40.77| 38.94) 44.4) 43.7) 40.9) 92.9) 940) 95.3 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, 

Re TT a a a Pe 43.48) 41.99) 42.83) 44.5) 43.2) 43.6] 97.8) 97.3) 98.3 
I oh OS AD gk UU 42. 02) 40.80) 40.05) 43.9) 43.2) 41.0) 95.6) 94.5) 97.7 
Daeeene Sepplies. ...........-.--...2..- 45.00) 44.33) 42.01) 42.5) 42.0) 40.5) 105.7/ 105.5) 103.8 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equip- | 

ment, not elsewhere classified. __-.-__---- 43.92) 42.15) 40.60) 43.6) 42.2) 39.7) 101.3) 99.8) 102.2 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus 

nn. dh awowe 44.69) 45.11) 44.58) 43.3) 43.3) 42.3! 103.2) 104.2) 105.4 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvan- 

Sal inne Bite iabiles SE SI 41. 84) 40.50) 40.7 42.3) 41.2) 40.2} 98.9) 98.7) 101.4 
Fabricated structural and ornamental 

ET SES SE ET Re 44.94) 43.34) 47.26) 42.5) 41.0) 43.3) 105.0) 105.1) 109.1 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and 

re ee Ld ibcoumlbdiled 46.51) 45.47) 45.80) 43.4) 42.3) 42.9) 107.1) 107.5) 106.7 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets_____-__--- 45. 62) 40. 17| 47.88) 44.4) 39.3) 44.8) 102.5) 101.9) 106.5 
F US eee 51.71) 47.48) 47.62) 42.4) 39.7) 38.5) 121.9) 119.5) 123.5 
Screw-machine products and wood screws_| 46. 57) 45.04) 46.10) 43.9) 42.8) 43.8) 105.6) 105.2) 105.2 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums ?__._______- 38. 47) 36. 23) 39.81) 39.5) 36.7) 38.6) 96.9) 98.0) 103.1 
i il a RE a. oe 47. 44' 47.14! 52.14! 43.0! 41.1' 42.1! 110.3! 114.8) 123.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 6.—Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing 
Industries—Continued 


MANUFACTURING—Continued 


Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings | 
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Oct. | Sept. J j .| Aug. | Oct. | Sept.| Aur 
1945 ¢ ¢ 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 


Industry 





Durable goods—C ontinued Cents 


Electrical machinery _. |$42. 49)$41. 46 103. 2 
Electrical equipment. 41. 87 104.3 
Radios and phonographs 36. 37. 44 93. 3 
Communication equipment_.-----_--- : ‘ 43. 52 106. 4 


Machinery, except electrical _- 4 48. 16 111.8 
Machinery and machine-shop products -- a ‘ 47.13 110.3 
Engines and turbines 5 43. 10 116.5 
Tractors __--- q 51. 32 114.0 
FY be ay machinery, ‘excluding tr tractors ; 50. 63 108. 8 

achine tools 1 51. 94 117.2 
Machine-tool accessories _............-, ‘ 50. 72 120. 9 
Sane: Pea CE ot! RE ae a 47. 91 102. 7 

writers. ’ 45. 05 99.4 
registers, adding ‘and calculating ma- 

va ines ” 49. 90 121.0 
Washing machines, wringers and driers, 

domestic. : 43. 27 99. 5 

112.7 
110.0 
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Sewing machines, ‘domestic and industrial. 55. 13 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment. 


Si -nebenesen equipment, et edd automo- 
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124. 6 
126. 3 
108. 9 


119.0 
| 119.1 
129. 4 
102. 6 
122. 1| 


104. 9) 


Locomotives... _- 

Cars, electric- and steam- railroad _- 

Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft 
engines 

Aircraft engines_. 

Shipbuilding and boatbuilding 

Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts-- 


Automobiles... 


Nonferrous inetale and their products 

Smelting and refining, primary, of non- 
ferrous metals 

Alloying and rolling and drawing of non- 
ferrous metals, except aluminum 

Clocks and watches_.. 

Jewelry (precious metals) and hess madd 
findings 

Silverware and plated ware 

Lighting equipment? 

Aluminum manufactures 


Lumber and timber basic products__...._____- 
Sawmills and logging camps__.........__- 
Planing and plywood mills__-. 


Furniture and finished lumber products 
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Caskets and other morticians’ goods 
Wood preserving 


Stone, clay, and glass products... 
Glass and glassware 
Glass products made from purchased glass 
Cement 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
Pottery and related products 
Gypsum 
Lime. _.. 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products. 
Abrasives 
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Nondurable goods 


Textile-mill products and other fiber manu- 
factures 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares-.- 
Cotton smallwares 
Silk and ra goods 
Woolen worsted manufactures, except 
Holo and finishing 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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turing TaBLe 6.—Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing 
Industries—Continued 
MANUFACTURING—Continued 
en Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
cane, Dourly earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 
~wnettl, Industry -- — coe eee eee 
| Oct. Sept | Aug.| Oct. | Sept.; Aug. | Oct. | Sept.) Aug. 
Sept.) Aug. 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
1945 | 105 Aes, Geet), (ree) | ee is OE ee ead ee ok Sal ved Bee Boe ‘ad 
Nondurable goods—Continued 
$1 Cents) C, 
2 101. 31 _ Textile-mill products, etc.—Continued. Cents| Cents) Cents 
3} 102. 4) 104; i A: AAR iS RP $35. 29|$35. 42/$32.27| 43.7] 43.9] 41.5} 80.8] 80.7) 77.8 
1} 91.3) 904 Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves---- 32. 21) 30. 64) 28.82) 39.2) 38.1) 36.7| 81.3) 79.3/¢ 78.0 
i} 106.1) 105: Knitted underwear -..................--. 27. 42| 27.46] 26.61) 38.9} 38.9} 37.3} 70.1) 70.2) 70.8 
‘ Dyeing and finishing textiles, including 
y HL § 113.4 woolen and worsted...................-- 34. 41| 34.95] 34.46] 42.7] 44.0] 41.7] 80.6] 79.5) 82.5 
} 120.2) 111.5 Carpets and rugs, wool_____..........---- 37. 98| 37.80] 35.00} 41.7) 41.5} 38.2) 91.1] 91.2) 91.8 
} 215.8) 118.9 il ae 48. 34] 45.75] 42.41] 41.5) 41.7] 38.1) 115.4] 109.7] 111.0 
an. 2 116. § Jute goods, except felts... ...-.--.----.-- 35.20! 35.67| 34.60] 44.5) 45.1] 44.0) 79.1) 79.2) 78.7 
fa 12.3 Cordage and twine__..--__.____-__--._..- 33. 51| 34.04 32.63] 43.7] 44.2] 42.5] 76.7] 76.8] 76.6 
» &) 1.6 
121.4} 129, Apparel and other finished textile products --| 32.15) 31.81} 28.06 ad 36.2 33.2) 87.5) 87.8) 84.6 
101.9) 101.6 Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified ..-| 32. 58| 32. 40| 30.10} 36.9] 36.1] 33.6) 88.6) 89.7| 89.6 
99.5) 102.7 Shirts, collars, and nightwear -_-__....._--- 26. 06) 25. 53) 23.03) 37.4) 36.6) 33.3) 69.6) 70.0) 70.0 
Wl Underwear and neckwear, men’s_....--_- 28. 02) 26.98) 23.72) 36.7) 35.8) 31.7) 76.3) 75.4) 74.8 
9.2) 118.8 rt eeteriinens s casuemeusy at 22. 05| 20.97) 19.46] 37.1] 35.8} 33.5) 59.5| 58.5) 57.9 
98.6) 10 Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified_| 41. 16) 40.87) 33.75} 35.8) 35.6) 31.5) 112.0) 111.9) 105.2 
naa) om! Corsets and allied garments... ........-... 31.17| 30.71] 28.92} 39.5) 39.1) 37.2) 79.1) 78.7) 77.9 
fag] 1a AES oman 43.61| 42.92| 38.11! 33.8] 33.6! 30.8! 104.7| 104.3) 101.8 
0.3 110.4 Handkerchiefs. _------_---_------.-----. 24. 42) 23.93) 24.20) 36.3) 35.3) 35.5) 67.9) 67.8) 68.2 
Curtains, d ries, and bedspreads: -- --- 26. 42) 25. 79] 25.83) 35.8] 35.5) 35.3) 73.0) 72.3) 73.1 
126.0) 129.7 Housefurnishings, other than curtains, ete.| 30. 59} 29.81! 29.56) 39.7) 39.2, 37.2) 76.7) 75.5) 79.2 
123.9) 126.9 | il i RR an a a 29. 49] 30.29] 28.28) 40.3) 40.8} 39.3) 73.3) 74.2) 71.9 
107.1) 114.2 
Leather and leather products. .__._..___...--- 34.94! 34.64) 33.62) 40.9) 40.6) 39.3) 85.5) 85.2) 85.7 
118.0) 119.9 Bs ccnade cn A atc PRR AARY «esc 44. 50| 44.13) 43.18 45.0) 45.1) 44.1) 99.2) 98.1) 97.9 
118.8) 127) Boot and shoe cut stock and findings. .__-| 33.09) 33.44) 33.04) 40.2) 40.8) 39.9) 82.8) 82.3) 83.3 
131.7} 138.6 aa rere: 33.00) 32.95) 32.24! 40.2) 39.9) 38.5) 82.0) 82.1) 83.2 
100. 8) 106.8 Leather gloves and mittens. ___...___. _+__| 30.02] 30.55! 27.48] 37.0] 36.9] 34.2) 81.6) 83.2) 80.2 
122. 8| 104 ; Trunks and suitcases... ........-...-..--- 37. 34| 34.15] 32.68) 41.6) 39.1) 39.0) 89.3) 87.4) 83.4 
104. 5) 106.7 Ree bee ted pS Sere ree rer 39. 51} 39.36) 38.16) 44.1) 44.7| 43.3) 89.5) 88.0) 88.2 
Slaughtering and meat packing_-_-------- 44, 64) 45.81] 41.57) 46.9) 48.0) 44.4) 95.4) 95.8) 94.0 
106.7 109.7 si iia ie eculh ss tholin~<dibies 35. 69} 36.37) 36.71; 46.5| 47.2) 48.4) 76.6) 76.4) 75.3 
Condensed and evaporated milk___.._...- 37.94] 39.35] 39.97] 47.6] 49.7] 52.0) 79.7) 79.1) 76.8 
110. 4) 112.5 I AE ele ddan sina d bn asdablc'esibodians 41. 04) 41.81) 40.19] 46.8] 48.0) 47.8) 84.5) 83.8) 81.7 
94.0) 946 eo SS Rie ae 44.93) 44.49] 43.18) 48.7] 49.4) 48.6) 93.0) 90.1) 89.1 
Cereal preparations. ...................--- 47.04| 49.22) 45.20) 44.7) 48.6] 45.4] 105.0) 101.1) 99.5 
01.6) 97.3 i. See a SES 40. 21) 39.83| 39,66) 45.8] 45.7} 45.5) 88.0) 87.4) 87.4 
00.9) 101.1 Sugar refining, cane_..................---- 35. 51| 37.62] 36.32) 41.2) 43.6) 41.9] 86.2) 86.4) 86.7 
00.6) 103.6 ENGR TT Te: 35. 03] 37.45] 37.87| 38.7] 36.7) 38.4] 90.6) 102.0) 98.7 
02.0) 106.2 Confectionery............... ..... aie 31. 22) 31.79] 30.18} 40.6} 40.9} 39.4) 79.0| 77.8) 76.6 
81.91 81.2 Beverages, nonalcoholic_____.---.---.----- 35. 69] 36.85] 35.83} 42.5) 44.0) 43.3) 83.9) 83.9) 83.2 
an 4) 799 Le on ep SS 53.09} 56.03] 53.13} 45.6) 47.5) 45.3) 116.3) 117.8) 116.9 
86.9] 85.9 Canning and preserving. -_...--...-..--- 39 90| 32.241 30.11) 39.31 40.8] 36.9| 83.6 79.5| 823 
B3.2) 83.5 Tobacco manufactures... ...-..---.- <class 33.30! 33.21| 20.85| 42.0] 42.3| 39.0! 79.3] 78.6! 76.5 
85.0) 85.8 Rs or 0 ol es a 35. 44| 35.77| 33.55) 42.3) 43.1) 41.1) 83.8] 83.0) 81.7 
86.8) 86.9 ok be Lids RED 32. 13) 31.40) 26.49} 42.3] 41.6) 37.1) 76.1) 75.4) 71.0 
1.8) 79.4 Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuft_| 29. 11] 30.11} 28.30} 39.7| 41.6) 37.9) 73.3) 72.4) 74.6 
| QO? ¢ 
oo ot? Paper and allied products....__.__.........-.- 41.00] 40.78] 38.69] 45.8) 45.8| 44.0] 89.5) 89.0) 88.0 
6.4/ 82:8 | ES ey 44. 55| 44.12] 41.86] 48.2} 47.8) 45.9) 92.5) 92.4) 91.1 
6.2; 96.5 lei et AA Ub 37.81| 38.12] 36.441 43.7| 44.9] 43.4] 86.6] 84.9] 84.0 
4.11 823 I 36. 76| 36. 28} 33.48] 43.6] 43.5) 41.3) 84.8) 84.1) 81.2 
0.91 90.4 Paper boxes...............................| 37.24) 36.86] 34.40] 43.6] 43.6) 41.4) 85.1) 84.4) 83.2 
oa oes Printing, publis , and allied industries.._.| 48. 10| 48.96) 46.60} 41.6) 42.2) 40.7) 115.7) 116.0) 114.4 
74} 94.0 Newspapers and periodicls............-.. 52. 25| 52.43) 53.13} 39.1] 39.3) 39.7) 131.7) 131.1) 131.7 
7) 108.1 Printing, book and job_..................- 45.81| 47.58) 43.44) 42.9) 43.8] 41.0) 108.3] 109.4) 106.3 
+ 101.2 Lithographing_-..--..-.____. tate 51.46| 50.91| 47.13) 44.7| 44.7) 42.9) 115.1) 113.8) 109.9 
Chemicals and allied products._....._.___.__- 42. 75\ 43.10) 43.53) 43.1! 43.3) 43.4) 99.3) 99.6) 100.3 
v: , and colors.............- 45. 59| 46. 23} 46.34| 45.4] 45.8) 46.6) 100.6) 101.1) 99.8 
3) 77.0 Drugs, medicines, and insecticides. _._.___| 36. 54| 36.53] 35.25) 41.7) 41.9) 41.3) 87.6) 87.2 85.6 
iy vas ecthntinntan ees sese~tininnwe 47.86) 49.83) 47.90} 46.9| 48.0) 47.6) 102.0) 103.7, 100.6 
6} 82.2 Rayon and allied products... __...-__..-. 39. 38| 38.85] 40.33) 41.0} 41.1] 42.3) 96.0) 94.5) 95.3 
1) 76.6 Chemicals, not elsewhere classified. ... ___- 50. 25| 51.46 53. 96) 43.3) 44.3) 46.5) 116.1) 116.2) 116.0 
— ves and safety fuses..........____- 43. 53| 42.12) 44.83) 38.3) 39.8} 42.3] 113.9] 105.8) 105.9 
| 87.7 Ammunition, small-arms_-.._...._......- 46.35) 42.38| 37.38) 43.3) 41.3| 38.2| 107.3| 102.6) 97.8 
oo: (ete rl del Prana 30. 60| 28.66) 26.091 54.6| 50.7| 45.0! 55.5) 56.6 57.9 
— i “sw” VRS eee 32. 94' 33.75 32.511 44.0' 44.9' 43.6 74.9' 75.0) 74.5 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tasie 6.—Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries—Continued 


MANUFACTURING—Continned 


and Nonmanufacturing 





es 


Average hourly 
earnings! ~ 


Average weekly 


| 
earnings ! hours ! 


| 
| Average weekly 


| Oct. 
| 1945 


| 
| 


Industry 


Nondurable goods—Continued 

..-|$52. 05 

_.| 52. 59 

.-| 45.18 
| 46.76 


Products of petroleum and coal 
Petroleum refining. __. 
Coke and byproducts... 
Roofing materials_-. 


Rubber products 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Rubber goods, other 


| 44. 50 


| 40. 44 
41.47 
Miscellaneous industries 40, 25 
Instruments (professional and scientific), 
and fire control equipment_. te 
Pianos, organs, and parts. -. 





46. 52) 
38. 53 


| 49.48) { 


Sept. 
1945 





45. 
39. 


: 


Aug. | 


1945 | 


Oct. 
1945 


SSS SE68 
2ono 


“II 0 «1 


Hd 





CONS NWWws 


to 





== 
aD 


Sept.) Aug. | Oct. 
1945 ‘5 | 1945 1945 


46. 9| 
46.9 


46. 9) 


46.6 


41. 


41.5) 


45.1 
41.3 


41.5 


44.4 
40.8 


S| 


Sept. 
| 1945 


| 


| Cents| Cents 

121.0) 121.7 

128. 6) 128. 
103. 4) 108. 6 
| 6. 7| 
109. 2) 108. § 
7% 122. 
90. 8) 91. 
97.2 


95. 9 


Qa 


97.6 


Aug 
1945 





NONMANUFACTURING 





Mining: 
Anthracite_. 
Bituminous coal- 
Metal 
uarrying and nonmetallic 
rude-petroleum production 
Public utilities 
Telephone 
Telegraph ? 
Electric light and power 
Street railways and busses 
Wholesale trade. 
Retail trade 
Food 


46. 31) 
42. 63 


General merchandise... ...............-.-. 
Apparel 

Furniture and housefurnishings Mie oitite ditesa 
Automotive 

Lumber and building materials....._____- 


45. 
4l. 
| 55. 


39. 
37. 


91, 
41| 

| 
62! 
87| 


_|$56. 45 $49. 89 $49. 29 
39. 98) 52.73) 49.90 
33, 43. 98 


41, 25) 
55. 51| 


42. 96, 
43. 44 
50.71, 
51. 59) 
43. 27| 
29. 01) 
34. 68 
23. 91 
29. 99 
39. 49 
42. 58 
37. 66 


Sigg 


oe ee 
Sssee2 


)__ = 8S 69 © im 


mASwS 


37.1 
1 


. 0} 
6 


.8 


| Cents 
135.8 
124. 
104. 
90. 
| 118. 


97. : 
82. 
112.8 
98. 
104. § 
79. 
78. § 
64. 
85. 


Cenis 
134. I 
| 126.1 
| 105. 5 
90. 


24. 37 
27. 68 
31.14 
59. 10 
46. 73 
55. 79 


Hotels (year-round) 4 
Power laundries-_ 


AVI COUDOSHRACARO 
bh WOOD WIR WOOE 


40.3 





54. 05 























1 These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments covering both full- and part-time 
aren who worked during any part of one pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. As not all 
reporting firms furnish man-hour data, average hours and average hourly earnings for individual industries 
are based on a slightly smaller sample than are weekly earnings. Data for the current and immediately 

preceding months are subject to revision. 

2 Revisions have been made as follows in the data for earlier months: 

Steel ote eee and drums.—July 1945 to $43.74 and 42.9 hours. 
Light .—April through July 1945 to $47.28, $47.40, $48.19, and $46.65. 
Hus ye en —July 1945 to 39.8 hours. 

3 Exclu messengers and approximately 6,000 employees of general and divisional headquarters, and of 
cable companies. 

* Cash payments only; additional value of board, room, and tips not included. 

5 Not available. 


PPPPPPLOR: 


Labor Force, November 1945 


INCREASES of 160,000 in unemployment and 170,000 in employ- 
ment led to a rise of 330,000 in the civilian labor force between October 
and November 1945, according to the Bureau of the Census sample 
Monthly Report on the Labor Force. In November, the civilian labor 
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Cents) Cent, 
121.7) 1299 
128.1) 128 
108. 6 109, 7 


222.8 126, 9 
91.7) 37 
96.4 06.9 


95.3) 97.5 


112.1 116, 2 
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—— 
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é 132.7 
26.1) 124.9 
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22. 2) 118.7 
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97.4 
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force totaled 53,440,000 persons including 51,730,000 employed and 
1,710,000 unemployed. 

The October-to-November increases in both unemployment and 
employment to a large extent reflected the return of many discharged 
veterans into the civilian labor force. Unemployment among men 
increased by 250,000 during the month, being partially offset by a 
decrease of 90,000 among women. At the same time, male employ- 
ment rose by 440,000, while female employment dropped by 270,000. 
The decline in the number of women workers reflected seasonal as 
well as other withdrawals. 

In spite of reaching a new postwar high in November, the volume 


of unemployment continued to be minimized by the fact that large 
numbers of demobilized servicemen were temporarily not seeking 
work. 


The gain in employment between October and November was the 
net result of divergent movements in agricultural and nonagricuitural 
employment. A gain of 540,000 in nonfarm employment more than 
offset a decline of 370,000 in farm employment. With a strong under- 
lying demand for labor, nonagricultural employment expanded largely 
in consequence of the inflow of servicemen into the labor market. 
Agricultural employment declined seasonally as fall harvests were 
completed in many areas. 


Total Labor Force in the United States, Classified by Employment Status, Hours Worked, 
and Sex, October and November 1945 


{Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census] 





Estimated number (in thousands) of persons 14 years of age 






































and over ! 
Item Total, both sexes Male Female 
October?! Novem- | October?! Novem- | October?| Novem- 
(revised) ber 2 (revised) ber 2 (revised) ber 2 
os Ba ch cabecnine 63, 750 62, 620 44, 990 44, 250 18, 760 18, 370 
Civilian labor force... --___-- AB gees os) 53, 110 53, 440 34, 590 35, 280 18, 520 18, 160 
en Soc akin atasas aie 1, 550 1, 710 930 1, 180 620 530 
pS a RR 51, 560 51, 730 33, 660 34, 100 17, 900 17, 630 
No SS RS Sree ee 42,770 43, 310 27, 060 27, 750 15, 710 15, 560 
orked 35 hours or more---_-.- 35, 180 35, 990 23, 320 24, 340 11, 860 11, 650 
Worked 15-34 hours__....__.-. 4, 740 4, 460 2, 140 1,910 2, 600 2, 550 
Worked 1-14 hours #____.____- 1, 130 1, 280 440 490 690 790 
With a job but not at work 1, 720 1, 580 1, 160 1,010 560 570 
he in i ce bl 8, 790 8, 420 6, 600 6, 350 2, 190 2, 070 
Worked 35 hours or more__.-_- 6, 820 6, 460 5, 610 5, 350 1, 210 1,110 
Worked 15-34 hours___----___- 1, 660 1, 610 770 760 890 850 
Worked 1-14 hours ‘*___.____-- 190 220 110 120 (*) 100 
With a job but not at work 5 120 130 110 120 (*) (*) 





! Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be e in cases where the quantities shown are 
relatively small. Therefore, the smaller estimates should be with caution; those under 100,000 are not 
presented in the tables but are replaced with an asterisk (*). All data exclude persons in institutions. 

? These figures include an adjustment for about 1 million recently discharged veterans who had not yet 
returned to their homes and who were, therefore, not adequately represented in the sample. 

§ Total labor force consists of the civilian labor force and the armed forces. Estimates of the armed forces 
during the census week are projected from data on net strength as of the first of the month. 

‘ Excludes persons en only in incidental unpaid family work (less than 15 hours); these persons are 
classified as not in the labor force. 

_ § Includes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work during the census week because of 
~_ bad weather, vacation, labor dispute, or because of temporary lay-off with definite instructions 
return to work within 30 days of lay-off. Does not include unpaid family workers. 











Recent Publications of Labor Interest 


January 1946 


Cooperative Movement 


Operations of consumers’ cooperatives in 1944. Washington, U. S. Bureau o; 
Labor Statistics, 1945. 22 pp. (Bull. No. 843; reprinted from’ Monthly 
Labor Review, September 1945, with additional data.) 10 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington. 


Bethlehem and Rochdale: The churches and consumer cooperation, 1884-194). 
By Benson Y. Landis. New York, Cooperative League of the U. §S. A. 
1944. 62 pp., bibliography, illus. 25 cents. 


Ourselves, Inc.: The story of consumer free enterprise. By Leo R. Ward. New 
York, Harper & Bros., 1945. 236 pp. $2.50. 
The consumers’ cooperative movement is described in terms of simple, moving 
re ag at cooperative associations visited by the author throughout the 
Middle West. 


A century of cooperation. By G. D.H. Cole. Manchester, England, Cooperatiy: 
Union, Ltd., 1945. 428 pp., maps, charts. 10c. 

A history of the forerunners of the British cooperative movement and of the 
movement itself, interpreting the events in the light of the times and showing 
how the movement affected and was affected by other economic, political, and 
social movements. Also discusses cooperators in politics, and internationa! 
cooperation, and gives statistics showing the development of cooperation in 
Great Britain. 


Economic and Social Problems 


China’s crisis. By Lawrence K. Rosinger. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1945. 
259 pp., map. ~ $3. 
Contains a section on the economic crisis showing the unlimited price rises 
and the ineffectiveness of controls. 


Germany: Economic and labor conditions under fascism. By Jiirgen Kuczynski. 
New York, International Publishers, 1945. 234 pp. $2.50. 
Description of the structure and the general economic policy of German fascism 
and of the resultant serf-like condition of workers in Germany during the Nazi 
regime. 


Japan’s economic imperialism. By Fritz Sternberg. (In Social Research, New 
York, September 1945, pp. 328-349. 75 cents.) 

Analysis of the “economic roots and implications” of Japanese imperialism. 
Shows the development of Japan’s manufacturing industries, 1931-37, in numbers 
of factories and workers and value of production, and its domestic production and 
importation of raw materials, 1936. Somewhat similar data are given for Korea 
and Manchuria. 





Eprror’s Note.—Correspondence regarding the publications to which reference is made in this list should 
be addressed to the respective publishing agencies mentioned. Where data on prices were readily available, 
they have been shown with the title entries. 
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Employment (General ) 


Assuring full employment in a free competitive economy. Washington, U. 8. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1945. 66, 83,8 pp. (Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency subcommittee report No. 5; committee report No. 583, 
in two parts.) 
The two reports listed contain discussion of the need for the Senate’s full- 
employment bill (S. 380), principles and implementation of the legislation, and 
the support for and opposition to it, with other related material. 


Basic facts on employment and production. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1945. 35 pp., charts. (Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency print No. 4.) 

Described by the committee as a selective compilation of basic economic data 
intended to answer the question, ‘‘What are the essential statistics bearing on the 
problem of maintaining full production and full employment?” The tables relate 
to such subjects as population, employment, production and worker productivity, 
income, prices, wages, hours of work, labor cost, public and private finance, and 
foreign trade. 


History of the Employment Stabilization Act of 1931. Washington, U. 8. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1945. 25 pp. (Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency print No. 3.) 


Summary of Federal agency reports on full employment bill. Washington, U. 8S. 
Government Printing Office, 1945. 102 pp. (Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency print No. 1.) 

The five reports listed immediately above were prepared in connection with 
hearings on Senate bill 380, a bill ‘‘to establish a national policy and program for 
assuring continuing full employment in a free competitive economy, through the 
concerted efforts of industry, agriculture, labor, State and local governments, and 
the Federal Government.” 


Full employment: Its economic and legal aspects. By Emile Benoit-Smullyan. (In 
grote rn Vol. 5, No. 3, Yellow Springs, Ohio, fall 1945, pp. 320-334. 
5 cents. 
Discusses the meaning of the term full employment and analyzes the problems 
involved in its attainment. Other articles in this issue deal with related problems 
of the reconversion period. 


Investigation of civilian employment. Report of the Committee on the Civil 
Service, House of Representatives, 79th Congress, Ist session, pursuant to 
H. Res. 66 * * *, Washington, U. 8. Government Printing Office, 
1945. Variously paged. (Union calendar No. 136; House report No. 514, 
79th Cong., Ist sess.) 
Report on the pay structure of the United States Government as it affects 
civilian employees in the executive branch, with pertinent legislation and statis- 
ties of employment. 


The road to high employment: Administrative controls in a free economy. By 
Douglas Berry Copland. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1945. 137 pp. $1.75. 

The author outlines the nature of public controls which he believes to be neces- 
sary for insuring ‘‘high’’ employment and which at the same time are consistent 
with freedom in the sense of the maintenance of democratic procedures. Although 
based to a considerable extent on British data, the point of view is primarily 
international. 


There’s work for all. By Michael Young and Theodor Prager. London, Nichol- 
son & Watson, 1945. 128 pp., bibliography, charts, illus. 5s. net. 

_ Suggests the policy of enlarging public investment at all times and redistribut- 

ing incomes to insure a high employment level. 


The organization of employment in the transition from war to peace: Review article 
with special reference to South Africa. By R. H. Smith. (In South African 
Journal of Economics, Johannesburg, June 1945, pp. 91-116. 6s.) 


pe g Employment and Readjustment of Veterans 


The problem of reemploying servicemen—how to handle it; an explanation of the 
ive Service Act and G. I; Bill of Rights. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1945. 32pp. $1. 
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Rehabilitation: The man and the job. Report of the Subcommittee on Rehabjjj. 
tation, Committee on Work in Industry, National Research Council. Wasp. 
ington, 1945. 73 pp. (Reprint and circular series, No. 121.) 


Report of New Zealand Rehabilitation Board for year ended March 31, 1945 


Wellington, 1945. 23 pp. 
Account of operations in assisting ex-servicemen in their return to civilian |if. 


Family Allowances 


Family allowances for the U. S. A.? By Edgar Schmiedeler. Washington 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1945. 7 pp. (Reprinted from Hom). 
letic and Pastoral Review, New York, September 1945.) 

According to the author, perhaps the most promising and effective means of 
providing security for families in the low-income groups would be “through the 
adoption of a first-rate program of family allowances.” 


Family allowances in France. (In International Labor Review, Montreal, August- 
September 1945, pp. 196-210. 50 cents.) 

Traces the development of the scheme from its beginning, including adminis. 
trative organization, benefit rates, and other principal characteristics of the 
present system. 

Les allocations familiales aux travailleurs privés de leur salaire. Paris, Bibliothéque 
de |’Actualité Sociale, 1943. 285 pp. 

Brings together the many French provisions for family allowances for persons 
who are not at work, as a result of accident, illness, maternity, loss of job, etc. 


Guaranteed Wages and Employment 


Annual wages and employment stabilization techniques. New York, American 
Management Association, 1945. 96 pp. (Research report No. 8.) $2.25 
to nonmembers. 

Part I analyzes some of the leading annual wage or employment-guaranty 
ern) in effect and discusses the factors to be considered in setting up such plans. 


art II is devoted to a description of techniques in stabilizing production and 
employment. A 20-page (processed) supplement gives a checklist of ‘‘some of 
the major considerations which a company should review before adopting a 
specific employment stabilization technique and a guaranteed wage plan.” 


The guaranteed annual wage. By Waldo E. Fisher. Pasadena, Calif., California 
{nstitute of Technology, Industrial Relations Section, December 1945. 
4pp. Free. 

Brief summaries. of the nature and extent of guaranteed annual-wage plans 
and of union demands for such protection, with an appraisal of the economic 
feasibility of the guaranteed annual wage. 


Guaranteed employment and income stabilization. Princeton, N. J., Princeton 
University, Industrial Relations Section, January 1945. 4 pp. (Selected 
references, No. 1.) 10 cents. 


Some aspects of the proposed guaranteed wage. By Irving 8. Olds. [New York, 
United States Steel Corporation’), 1945. 17 pp. 

In this address the chairman of the board of directors of the United States 

Steel Corporation discussed the meaning and implications of two types of guar- 

anteed wage plans—the “‘voluntary” guaranty and the “compulsory”’ guaranty. 


Housing 


Housing goals—finding the facts and measuring the need in American cities. 
Washington, U. 8. National Housing Agency, 1945. 33 pp.; processed. 


Tenth annual report, leritcngg, Fre activities of the Detroit Housing Commission for 
the year 1944. Detroit, Mich., 1945. 63 pp., maps, charts, illus. 


Housing. London, Royal Institute of British Architects, [1944?]. 42 pp. 1s. 
Presentation of Britain’s housing needs and the essentials to fulfilling them. 


Housing and the state, 1919-44. By Marian Bowley. London, Geo. Allen « 
Unwin, Ltd., 1945. 283 pp., charts. 15s. net. 
Describes experiments with governmental supply of housing in Great Britain 
between the two great wars and unsettled questions on housing policy. 
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Industrial Hygiene and Health 


The medical and environmental control of health hazards in aircraft assembly plants. 
By Eugene B. Ley and Frederick J. Vintinner. (In Industrial Medicine, 
Chicago, October 1945, pp. 779-787; illus. 50 cents.) 


Hernias and serious injuries in Maritime Commission shipyards, with reference to 
preplacement examinations. By Charles M. McGill, M.D. (In Journal of the 
American Medical Association, Chicago, November 3, 1945, pp. 672-676; 
chart. 25 cents.) 

Comparison of data for over 100,000 workers in five shipyards giving physical 
preplacement examinations with information for a similar group of workers in five 
yards without examinations. Average number and rate per thousand of hernias 
and serious compensation cases per month were about three times as high in 
yards without examinations as in those with examinations. 


Occupational diseases in New York State—a statistical study of causes and types. 
(In Industrial Bulletin and Employment Review, New York Department of 
Labor, Albany, June 1945, pp. 218-223. 10 cents.) 

Based on workmen’s compensation cases closed in 1943 and 1944, with summary 
figures for earlier years. 


Useful criteria in the identification of certain occupational health hazards. [Salt 
Lake City?), Utah State Department of Health, Division of Industrial 
Hygiene, 1945. 115 pp. $1. 

Injurious substances are classified by chief employing industry and by occupa- 
tion. Special attention is given to toxic substances; occupational dermatoses; 
chemical warfare agents; carbon monoxide inhalation; welding hazards; flammable 
liquids, gases, and solids; and miscellaneous hazards connected with air pressure, 
altitude, temperature, radiant energy, dust, etc. In certain connections, causa- 
tive and diagnostic aspects, as well as prevention and control, are treated. 


_— health: A primer of social medicine. By Stephen Taylor, M.D. London, 
icholson & Watson, 1944. 128 pp., bibliography, charts, illus. 5s. net. 

Popular account of the principal diseases, and of official health services available 
in Great Britain. 

Industrial medicine: Second interim report, January 1945, of Social and Preventive 
—- Committee, Royal College of Physicians of London. London, 1945. 
4 pp. 
Annual report of New Zealand Department of Health for year 1944-45. 
1945. 34 pp., chart. Is. 

Report on health conditions in New Zealand, including a special section on 
tuberculosis control and one on industrial hygiene, the latter including recom- 
mendations for raising hygienic and esthetic standards in New Zealand factories 
by State and industrial action. 


Industrial Relations 


A labor policy for America: A national labor code. By Ludwig Teller. 
Baker, Voorhis & Co., Inc., 1945. 334 pp., bibliography. $3.75. 

Using the development of collective bargaining and labor legislation during the 
past 50 years as a starting point, the author seeks to develop a national labor code 
for the United States. he first three chapters are devoted to a summary of the 
development of labor relations law, the role of courts in labor controversies, and 
labor policy and administrative procedures. Chapter 4 evaluates the alleged 
shortcomings of judicial and administrative procedure with a view to formulating 
corrective proposals. ‘These four chapters constitute part I of the volume. Part 
II outlines in detail the proposed labor code. - 

The National War Labor Board and postwar industrial relations. By Paul Fisher. 
(In Quarterly Journal of Economics, Cambridge, Mass., August 1945, pp. 
483-523. $1.25.) 

The author refers to the “vast and important contributions which the War 
Labor Board has made to American industrial relations’ and suggests utilization 
of its work in the development of a voluntary system for settling industrial dis- 
putes under normal peacetime conditions. 

Public relations directory and yearbook, Vol. IT. New York, Public Relations 
Directory and Yearbook, Ine., 1945. 855 pages. 

Most of the volume concerns public relations of business enterprises but there 
are sections on labor public relations, Government business facts needed in public 
relations, and some other subjects of interest to employee groups. 


Wellington, 


New York, 
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Wartime methods of labor-management consultation in the United States and Greq; 
Britain. (In International Labor Review, Montreal, October 1945, p) 
309-334. 50 cents.) ™ 

Deals with consultation at different levels, national, production, and regiong) 
and points out the similarities in the two countries. 


Industry and Commerce 


Civil aviation and the national economy. Washington, U. 8. Department of Com. 
merce, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 1945. xii, 147 pp., charts. 55 cents 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

The study outlines a program of Government aid, which, it is believed, would 

result in the most satisfactory development of civil aviation during the first 19 

postwar years. It is estimated that with Government assistance of $100,000,000 

annually during that period civil aviation would be able by 1955 to provide more 
than 750,000 new jobs. The volume contains extensive statistical data, especia]ly 
in the appendixes. 


Maritime Preparatory Technical Conference, Copenhagen, November 1945: Report J, 
W ages; hours of work on board ships; manning. Report II, Leave. Report IJ]. 
Accommodation on board ship. Report IV, Food and catering. Report VY. 
Recognition of seafarers’ organizations. Report VI, Social insurance. Repori 
VII, Continuous employment. Report VIII, Entry, training and promotion 
of seafarers. Montreal, International Labor Office, 1945. Variously paged. 
Report I, 60 cents; Reports II, IV, V, 20 cents; Reports III, VII, VIII, 
50 cents; Report VI, 35 cents; set, $2.50. 


Report of the Industrial Commissioner to the Retail Trade Minimum Wage Boari 
relating to wages and other conditions of employment in the retail trade industry 
in New York State. Albany, New York State Department of Labor, Division 
of Wages, Hours, Women and Child Labor, 1945. 102 pp., charts; mimeo- 
graphed. 

Statistics included are for the most part for 1943 and 1944. 


Textile industry: Summary of economic factors bearing on the proposal to amend 
the prevailing minimum-wage determination for the teatile industry under the 
Public Contracts Act. New York, U.S. Department of Labor, Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Divisions, October 1945. 40 pp.; mimeographed. 
Free. 


What about the builders? Ottawa, Wartime Information Board, 1945. 19 pp 
(Reconstruction supplement No. 3 to Canadian Affairs.) 
Discussion of the jobs created on and off the construction site in Canada, 
covering the working force, occupations, unions, and related matters. 


Building apprenticeship and training council, second report, December 194, 
London, Ministry of Works, 1945. 40pp. 9d. net, His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, London. 

Recommends the recruitment of 25,000 apprentices annually for Britain's 
building industry, and outlines suggested administrative and training require- 


ments. 
Labor Legislation 


State of Connecticut labor laws, revised to July 1, 1945. Hartford, Department of 
Labor and Factory Inspection, 1945. 351 pp. 


Labor laws and miscellaneous legislation relating to the State Labor and Industria! 
Commission of New Merico. “Santa Fe, [Labor and Industrial Commission’), 
1945. 135 pp. 


Compilation of labor laws: Apprenticeship laws, veterans apprenticeship policy, 
labor lien laws, [State of Washington], and Federal Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Olympia, Department of Labor and Industries, 1945. 80 pp. 


Ley fundamental del trabajo: Ley de 28 de Noviembre de 1942 y decreto reglamentarto 
de 18 de Agosto de 1943, comentarios, critica, concordancias, [Bolivia]. By 
Alberto Cornejo S. Cochabamba, Universidad Autonoma de Cochabamba, 
1944. 91 pp. -(Cuadernos sobre derecho y ciencias sociales, No. 26.) 
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Labor Organizations and Activities 


Maintenance-of-membership and other measures for union security: Selected refer- 
“ences, 1941-45. Compiled by Edna L. Stone. Washington, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Library, November 1945. 12 pp.; mimeographed. Free. 


Organized labor’s participation in social work: A selected bibliography. Compiled 
by Margaret M. Otto. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, October 1945. 
Spp. (Bull. No. 163.) 10 cents. 


British labor’s rise to power. By Harry W. Laidler. New York, League for 
Industrial Democracy, Inc., 1945. 39 pp., bibliography. 25 cents. 

Account of the recent elections, labor history, and structure of the Labor Party, 
in Great Britain. 

The new German trade-union movement. By Hans Gottfurcht. 
thor (20 East Heath Road, flat 3), 1945. 35 pp.; mimeographed. 
lish or German.) Is. 

A group of German trade-unionists in Great Britain has outlined a platform for 
the reconstruction of the German unions and for dealing with the economic, 
social, and educational problems which will confront Germany, with special em- 
phasis on recommendations for the transitional period. 


Medical Care and Sickness Insurance 


Government in public health. By Harry 8. Mustard, M.D. New York, Common- 
wealth Fund, 1945. 219 pp. $1.50. 

Traces development of public health services in Federal, State, and local sectors 
of government in the United States and evaluates trends and needs in light of the 
increased importance which medical care and other basic health services, are 
assuming, 


Group healt: insurance and sickness benefit plans in collective bargucning. By 
ftelen Baker and Dorothy Dahl. Princeton, N. J., Princeton University, 
Industrial Relations Section, 1945. 89 pp., charts. 
No. 72.) $1.50. 

Analysis of provisions, policies, and problems, based on a survey of some 275 
labor-management sickness-benefit plans in industry. Summary data are given 
for 14.specific health-insurance programs sponsored by trade-unions. Emphasis 
is placed on the movement as a development in trade-unionism. Support of 
proposals for State and national systems of health insurance by labor, and factors 
likely to affect the inclusion of group sickness-insurance provisions in collective- 
bargaining agreements, are discussed. Employer attitudes toward such agreements 
were canvassed. 


Medical care and health services for rural people. Chicago, Farm Foundation, 
[19447]. 226 pp. $1. 
Proceedings of a conference, sponsored by the Farm Foundation, held at 
‘Chieago in April 1944. 
Medical care for the American people. By Louis H. Bauer, M.D. (In Journal of the 
American Medical Association, Chicago, December 1, 1945, pp. 945-949, 
25 cents.) 
Presents the point of view of the American Medical Association. 


British health services today. New York, British Information Services, 1945. 
27 pp. (ID 608, replacing ID 416.) 


London, the au- 
(In Eng- 


(Research report series, 


(In Revue du 
Travail, organe du Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance sociale de 
Belgique, Brussels, June—July 1945, pp. 370-398.) 

Statistical and analytical account of the activities of the Belgian industrial 
¢medical.service for 1943, with observations on occupational diseases. 
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Occupations 


Handbook of descriptions of specialized fields in industrial engineering and busines; 
management. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, U. 8. Employmen; 
Service, National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel, 194; 
14 pp. 10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

Other handbooks already published in this series cover agricultural engineering. 
agronomy and soil science; animal, dairy, and poultry husbandry and dair, 
products technology; bacteriology; ceramic technology and engineering; chemis. 
try and chemical engineering; civil engineering; entomology; forestry; geology. 
horticulture; plant pathology; zoology and parasitology. (For sale by Superin. 
tendent of Documents at prices ranging from 5 to 30 cents.) 


How to get the job you want. By John W. Herdegen. New York, Essential Books 
1945. 92 pp. $1. 


Job guide: A handbook of official information about employment opportunities jy 
leading industries. Edited by Sydney H. Kasper. Washington, Amer. 
ican Council on Public Affairs, 1945. 193 pp., bibliographies. $2($2.59. 
cloth bound). 

The volume deals with 20 industries. The general status of each industry jn 
relation to employment opportunities is indicated; other major topics are 
nature and location of the industry, nature of jobs, training and education, and 
employment terms and conditions. 


Opportunities in retail trade for servicemen. By A. M. Sullivan. New York. 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 1945. 40 pp. 
Appraisal of retail trade possibilities with a special supplement on operating 
expenses (including wages and salaries) of retail grocery stores. 


Establishing and operating a small sawmill business. By Joseph L. Muller. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, 1945. 154 pp., diagrams, illus. (Industrial series No. 20.) 35 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

Social work as a profession. Chicago, American Association of Schools of Social! 
Work, [1945?]. 32 pp., bibliography. 


Personnel and Industrial Management 


An employee suggestion system for the small plant or store. By Donald Wilhelm, Jr. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, 1945. 21 pp.; processed. (Economic, small business, series, 
No. 45.) 

Industrial economy and labor control. By Wayne L. McNaughton. Los Angeles, 
Calif., Golden State Publishers, 1945. 273 pp., bibliography, diagrams, 
illus. $3.25. 

The main subjects discussed are plant lay-out, ‘‘motion’’ economy, and time 
study. A chapter on employee cooperation emphasizes the importance of pro- 
ceeding with the approval or consent of union representatives and shop stewards. 
Supervision—a selected list of references. Washington, U. 8. Civil Service 

Commission, Library, May 1945. 34 pp.; mimeographed. 
The growth of Bcc, management in Great Britain during the war, 1939-44. 
y G. R. Moxon. London, Institute of Labor Management, 1945. 32 pp. 1s. 

Concludes that in World War II the need for effective personnel management 

was more widely understood than in past periods. 


Postwar Reconstruction 


Jobs, production, and living standards. By E. A. Goldenweiser, Everett E. Hage: 
Frank R. Garfield. Washington, Board of Governors of the Federal Re 
serve System, 1945. 85 pp. (Postwar economic studies, No. 1.) 25 cents 

First of a series of studies prepared by members of the staffs of the Federa! 

Reserve Board and the Reserve Banks on various postwar economic problems. 
The central theme of the series is the importance of achieving and maintaining ful! 
employment at adequate levels of compensation. The present study discusses 
the nature and magnitude of the problem of full employment and outlines a pro- 
gram for its achievement. There is an analysis of output and demand during the 
reconversion period and of the living standards that can be created within the nex! 
decade through the full use of productive resources. 
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What peace can mean to American farmers: Postwar agriculture and employment. 
ashington, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1945. 28pp. (Miscellaneous 
publication No. 562.) 10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 
Stresses the bearing of nonfarm prosperity on that of the farm. Estimates are 
given of the levels of prices, imports, exports, production, and consumption of 
farm products in 1950, under the assumptions of full employment and a national 
income of 150 billion dollars, with agricultural prices averaging parity levels. 
For example, under full employment in 1950 per capita consumption of canned 
vegetables is placed at 38 percent above the average for 1935-39. The required 
production of dairy products in 1950 to provide part of a low-cost adequate diet 
for all families with incomes of less than $1,500 is estimated at 8,130,000 pounds. 


Materials and man-hours for the City of New York postwar works program. New 
York, [City Planning Commission?], 1945. 35 pp., charts, illus. 

This study, compiled by the Postwar Planning Committee of the United States 
Steel Corporation at the request of the New York City Planning Commission, 
estimates materials, costs, and man-hours for a proposed municipal postwar public 
works construction program. The estimated cost of the 2,386 proposed projects 
would be $1,250,600,000 with an estimated man-hour requirement of 396,500,000. 


L’effort social en France depuis la libération. (In Revue du Travail, organe du 
Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale de Belgique, Brussels, Au- 
gust-September 1945, pp. 571-575.) 

Short résumé of Government and other measures by which, after liberation, the 

French restored free trade-unions, established labor-management committees, 

raised wages, and handled manpower. 


Postwar planning—an outline. Delhi, India, Bureau of Public Information, 1945. 
44pp.,illus. 14 annas. 
Account of the plans of the Government of India for raising the living standard 
throughout the country and for insuring employment for all. 


Merseyside plan, 1944. By F. Longstreth Thompson. London, His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1945. 73 pp., maps, charts. 7s. 6d. net. 
Plan for a coordinated policy of reconstruction and future development of the 
communities in Merseyside. 


Social Security 


An adequate social security program. Address by J. Howard McGrath, Governor 
of Rhode Island, before 37th annual meeting of Governors’ Conference, held 
at Mackinac Island, Mich., July 1-4, 1945. (In State Government, Chicago, 
August 1945, pp. 132, 133, 136-139. 35 cents.) 

The speaker analyzed recent comprehensive proposals for extension of the 
Federal Bocial Security Act and emphasized that these offer the people of the 
several States types of security which few individual States could afford. He also 
recommended a grant-in-aid system for unemployment compensation. 


Old-age security for the American farm population. By Daniel K. Andrews. (In 
rte of Farm Economics, Menasha, Wis., August 1945, pp. 634-648. 
Farmers and farm laborers are at present excluded from the social-security 
system. This article discusses the advantage which old-age insurance under that 
system would offer to the farmer. Under the present benefit formulas and mini- 
mum-earnings requirements, farm laborers would benefit little. The author 
believes, however, that it is desirable and possible to furnish the entire farm 
population with more adequate old-age security. 


Report of the Special Committee on Social Welfare and Relief of the Joint Legislative 
‘ Committee on Interstate Cooperation, [New York Legislature]. Albany, 1945. 
67 pp., map, charts. (Legislative document, 1945, No. 45.) 
Analyzes existing social services in New York State. A reorganization plan 
proposed by the committee has been published under the title of “‘Integration of 
public welfare services in the State of New York”’ (41 pp., mimeographed, 1945). 


Britain’s way to social security, By Frangois Lafitte. London, Pilot Press, 
1945. 110 pp. 6s. 
Account of the growth of the social services, the planning by Beveridge and 
ition Government, and the targets for social security. 


677234—46——_12 
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Codigo de seguridad social, [Mexico]. Mexico, D. F., Instituto Mexicano de 
Seguro Social, 1945. 193 pp. 

Description of the Mexican social-security system as to classes of workers anq 
businesses covered, maintenance of the social-security fund, character of benefits 
and structure of the Social Security Institute which administers the system, wit} 
the text of the social-security law. 


Inter-American handbook of social-insurance institutions. By Inter-American 
Committee on Social Security. Montreal, International Labor Office 
1945. 187 pp. $2. 

Among the points covered in the information presented for the various instity- 
tions are scope, risks covered, benefits paid, official publications, and pertinent 


legislation. 
Wages and Hours of Labor 


Straight-time average hourly cornet, selected occupations, in Alaska, July 19/2. 
July 1944. ashington, U. 5. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1945. 12 pp.. 
mimeographed. Free. 


Wages and salaries in New York State, 1940-44. (In Industrial Bulletin and 
Employment Review, Department of Labor, Albany, June 1945, pp. 225-235. 
charts. 10 cents.) 


Wages and wage rates of hired farm workers, United States and major regions, 
March 1945. Washington, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, 1945. 55 pp., map; mimeographed. (Survey of 
wages and wage rates in agriculture, report No. 4.) 

The first of three national surveys made in 1945 of agricultural wages. The 
report includes statistics on farms employing hired labor, and on hourly cash 
wages, daily and weekly earnings, wage rates, and working hours of hired farm 
workers. Break-downs are given by region; size and wage expenditure of farm; 
number, race, and sex of workers employed; expected duration of employment; 
and type of wage rate. 


Fixing wages and salaries of Navy civilian employees in shore establishments, 186 2- 
1945. By Guy McPherson and Mary Watts. Washington, U. S. Navy 
Department, Administrative Office, Records Administration Division, 1945. 
13 pp.; processed. (Administrative reference service report No. 9.) 

Consists of summary statements and quotations from laws and administrative 
orders relating to the fixing of wages and salaries and hours of work. 


Let our people live: A plea for a living wage. By Joseph Gaer. New York, ClO 
Political Action Committee, {1945} 23 pp. (Pamphlet of the month No. 3.) 
Distributed by Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, New York. 


Second annual report of the Catering Wages Commission, 1944-45. London, 
Ministry of Labor and National Service, 1945. 13pp. 3s. net, His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, London. 

Report on the initial work on methods of regulating remuneration and condi- 
tions of employment in the British catering industry, covering hotels, restaurants, 
boarding houses, canteens, etc. 


Zonal statistics relative to wages, hours of labor, and employees in the various trades 
of the printing industry for Montreal and district, 1937-44. [Montreal”), 
rinting Industry Parity Committee for Montreal and District, [19457). 

101 pp.; mimeographed. 

Statistics relative to wages, hours of work, and employees in the various branches of 
the lithographing industry, 1938-44. [Quebec?], Lithographing Industry 
Parity Committee for the Province of Quebec, [19457]. 58 pp.; mimeo- 
graphed. 


General Reports 


Economic reconstruction. Edited by Seymour E. Harris. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1945. 424 pp. $3.75. 

The volume treats a wide range of subjects and is based largely on lectures at 
the Harvard Graduate School of Public Administration in 1944. Lectures in 
the general field of labor include discussions of the outlook for employment; 
wages; reconstruction demands for manpower; redistribution of workers by 
region, industry, and skill; and problems of social security. 
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Labor fact book 7. Prepared by Labor Research Association. New York, 
International Publishers, 1945. 208 pp. $2.25. 

Biennial summary of important developments in respect to trade-unions, labor 
and social conditions, and farmers and farm programs in the United States, 
with a chapter on labor in other countries. The current volume also deals with 
phases of the war economy, and with postwar goals and problems chiefly con- 
cerned with employment and income. 

Ordena tate SoeSESO- COREE. Buenos Aires, Consejo Nacional de Postguerra, 
1945. 129 pp. 

Argentine data of labor interest for various years, mostly ending with 1943, 
given in this volume, are those pertaining to wages and hours of labor, employ- 
ment, labor-union membership, strikes, social-insurance contributions and 
benefits, wholesale and retail prices, and cost of living. Legislation (August 24, 
1944, through March 23, SOAEs edneoraing postwar planning and an outline of the 
postwar reconstruction scheme adopted by the Government are given. 


Labor report, 1948. Canberra, Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics, 
1945. 165 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 

Covers prices, wages and hours of labor, employment and unemployment, 
industrial disputes, industrial accidents, number and membership of labor organ- 
izations, and the basic wage and child endowment in Australia. While most of 
the information in the report is for 1943 or earlier years, some of it is brought 
down to 1944 and even to 1945 in several instances. 


Health, welfare, and labor: Reference book for Dominion-Provincial Conference on 
Reconstruction. Ottawa, [Edmond Cloutier, King’s Printer?], 1945. 124 pp., 
charts. 

Descriptive and statistical material concerning various activities of the Do- 
minion and Provincial Governments of Canada in the health, welfare, and labor 
fields. Part III is devoted to peacetime labor legislation and regulations, war- 
time measures being noted only in the section dealing with industrial disputes. 


Informe del Setior Ministro de Agricultura, Industrias, Minas y Turismo al H. 
Congreso Nacional, [Ecuador], 1943. Quito, [19447]. 101 pp. 
This report for 1943 to the Ecuadoran Congress by the Minister of Agriculture, 
Industry, Mining, and Tourism covers such matters of interest to labor as indus- 
trial and agricultural production and control of prices of articles of prime necessity. 


National censuses and vital statistics in France between two World Wars, 1921—42— 
a preliminary bibliography. Washington, U. S. Library of Congress and 
U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1945. 22 pp.; mimeographed. 


National censuses and official statistics in Italy since the First World War, 1921- 
44—a aenery bibliography. Washington, U. 8. Library of Congress and 
U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1945. 58 pp.; mimeographed. 


Economic survey of India. New York, General Motors Corporation, General 
Motors Overseas Operations, 1945. 202, xx pp., maps, charts, illus. 
Includes information on the cooperative movement, characteristics of the 
labor foree, protective legislation, and trade-unions. 


Report of the New Zealand Department of Labor for the year ended March 31, 1946. 
Wellington, 1945. 23 pp. ; 
Operations under the Factories Act are covered and information is given on 
minimum-wage rates, industrial disputes, and other matters. Industrial unions 
of employers and workers with their membership are listed in an appendix. 
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